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THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. H. A. Harper, who had 
for many years been a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Fund. Mr. Harper was well known by his pictures of 
scenes in the Holy. Land, and numerous illustrations to articles 
for books and magazines. His “Illustrated Letters to My 
Children from the Holy Land,” “ Walks in Palestine,” and “ The 
Bible and Modern Discoveries,” have had a large circulation. 
The latter is included in the publications of the Fund. 


Dr. Schick has sent the following notes :— 


1. The 1st of September, 1900, was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Sultan’s accession to the throne,and the event was celebrated 
throughout the empire by flags and other decorations, and illumi- 
nations in the evening. Several of the chief towns also erected 
some monument in honour of His Majesty and as a remembrance 
of the day. I hear that in Nablus they have put up » clock which 
strikes the hours, and in Jaffa a fountain at the harbour. In 
Jerusalem a fountain has been placed on the space of ground 
created at the Jaffa Gate by filling up the castle ditch, to make a 
wide entrance for the German Emperor two years ago. This 
fountain is to be supplied with water from cisterns, which will 
be made close by in the ditch. In the meantime, water from Bir 
Eytb is brought up by the people of Selwan. Coming towards 
the city from the west, one sees this fountain or drinking place 
(Sabil) in front of him as a new domed building glittering in gold 
and leaning against the grey walls of the castle. It is round in 
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plan, but behind a segment is cut off to give room between it and 


the castle wall for a man to fill it with water. Outside are four 
projecting pillars of red stone with mouldings, and over them 
the dome with the never-failing gilded crescent. The basin 
containing the water is furnished with about a dozen taps, and to 
each tap a drinking cup is fixed by a chain. The diameter of the 
building is about 8 or 9 feet, and the whole height about 25 feet. 
It is built of red and white stones alternately. 

On the same day the Greek Convent opened their new fountain 
in the Muristan, and the Armenian Convent a movable one in 
the place before the entrance to their large Convent, which in the 
evening was illuminated with electric light. 


2. When invited to see some antiquities in the Armenian 
Convent, I made use of the opportunity to see also their library, 
which, to my astonishment, is in an old church, similar to those I 
reported upon in the Quarterly Statement, 1895, p. 321, and else- 
where. 


3. The carriage road from Jerusalem to Nablus, for such a 
long time designed, is now being actually made. The work began 
about four weeks ago, under the superintendence of an Armenian, 
who has come from Constantinople for the purpose. Some Jerusalem 
Effendis had tried to have the road carried over ’Ain Sinia, but in 
vain, as this village is situated in a deep valley, and the line of the 
new road is to be kept as much as possible on the high ground, 
and as nearly as may be on a level. The work is already done 
between Jerusalem and Bireh, whence a branch will be made 
to Ramallah. 


4. In one of my reports I mentioned that a German post-office 
had been established in Jerusalem, and this, as it seems, gave 
occasion for a French office also to be opened, and people speak 
already also of a Russian and an English one. 


5. At Haifa there was recently a dangerous riot. At the 
landing stage made two years ago, near the German colony, for 
the landing of the German Emperor, people are accustomed to 
take sea baths, as the spot is convenient for the purpose. Certain 
hours are appointed for females, and as it happened that young 
men from Haifa assembled there at this time, the Mudir (or 
Governor) of Haifa stationed a sentinel there to send them off. 
But, instead of obeying, they began to beat the soldier, and as he 
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had no cartridges for his gun, and could not defend himself, he. 
ran to the neighbouring German Hotel. The mob followed and 
broke the windows with stones, on seeing which the Germans of 
the colony came out wellarmed and the mob fled. At the time 
there were in the hotel, as guests, some high Turkish officers, and 
they telegraphed to ’Akka for soldiers, who came after a few 
hours and made many prisoners. An investigation is now being 
made, and it is spread abroad that the Christians are about to kill 
the Moslems! Others say the affair is owing to the jealousy of 
the French against the Germans. 


6. The Armenian Convent have bought a piece of ground 
north of the north-east corner of the city, or Burj Laklak, and 
intend to make some excavations there. They asked me what 
they would be likely to find. This I could not say, but advised 
them to begin and they would certainly find something. 


7. The Greeks are making great alterations in their part of the 
Muristan, and many ancient remains will be destroyed or buried 
deep under the new buildings. The new plan is east of the 
“Crown Prince Frederick Street,” already made, from which three 
broad streets will run in a westward direction and be crossed by 
two diagonal streets, the whole forming at the point of intersec- 
tion an open space or square from which the new streets will 
radiate. In the centre of this open space is the recently-made 
fountain alluded to above. 

In digging for foundations north of the Church of Mar 
Hanna a narrow street, or lane, with steps, was found leading 
past the lower church and further eastward, how far I cannot say. 


8. In making the carriage road to Nablus an ancient aqueduct 
-has been discovered, cut in rock 10 feet deep, 2 feet wide at the top, 
and a little narrower at the bottom. It is roughly worked. The 
lowest part contains fine sand-like earth, over which is common 
red earth without stones, and above this stones of all sorts. It is 
covered by strong flat stones, and was cleared on the top for 
about 30 feet in a direction south and north. It is north of 
Wady al-Joz, at the level 2,555°8 on the Ordnance Survey plan 
rov00- It would be interesting to clear it out to some depth and 
ascertain where it comes from. The late General Gordon had 
always the idea that the water of the spring at Bireh had once 
been brought to Jerusalem, bringing it in connection with the 
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aqueduct from the north, excavated by me some years ago, and 
laid down in the new edition of the Ordnance Survey map 33\5o 
and in Sir C. Warren’s Portfolio, Nos. IV and XXXVII, and the 
recently issued reduced Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red recent 
discoveries. On the northern slope of Wady al-Joz is to be seen 
on the surface a rock-cutting as if the aqueduct had come out here, 
It is in the line of some cuttings on the southern slope opposite, 
as if these were the continuation of it. If this were so a bridge or 
elevated aqueduct about 70 to 80 feet above the ground would 
have been needed to cross the valley. 


Dr. Bliss writes that a new Kaimakamiyeh (Lieutenant- 
Governorship) has been established at Beersheba. An architect 
proceeded there from Gaza in a carriage, sending men ahead to 
smooth certain rough places on the road. The drive back he 
accomplished in four hours. In bnilding the new Government 
House material from the ruins is being utilised. The carriage 
road to Nablus is progressing. 


Excavations at Baalbec, under a two years’ permit granted to 
the German Emperor, have been going on for three months. At 
present the work is confined to clearing out the débris, which 
stands to a considerable height above the original ground leyels 
of the temples. A series of Arab houses has been excavated, 
showing that at one period the walls of the great enclosure were 
used to protect a small settlement. 


The Firman for excavations at Tell es-Safi and its neighbour- 
hood having expired at the end of October, Dr. Bliss has prepared 
a general summary of the two years’ work, which will be 
published subsequently, and Mr. Macalister has returned to 
England, bringing with him numerous plans and drawings of 
the objects found, 


Observation of Dead Sea Levels—Mr. Macalister reports as 
follows :— 


“In accordance with the request of the Committee I visited 
Jericho on October 8th, 1900, and on the following day proseaes 
to ‘Ain Feshkah. 
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“After a short search I succeeded in finding a rock which 
combines all the requisite characteristics for selection. It is a 
boulder standing sheer out of the water to a height of about 
20 feet, with a smaller rock in front of it that affords convenient 
standing ground for taking observations, but is so situated that 
it does not prevent a plummet or tape-measure being dropped 
perpendicularly to the surface of the water from the mark which 
[ caused a stonemason to make on the face of the rock. 

‘This mark is a horizontal line, 8 or 9 inches long, with the 
initials PEF beneath it. The line at the time when it was cut 
was exactly 14 feet above the surface of the sea (determined by a 
common tape-measure). Time, 10 a.m., October 9th, 1900. This 
may be taken as the first observation of the contemplated series. 

“The rock in question has the additional advantage of being 
easily found. Southward from ‘Ain Feshkah stretches a rank 
growth of reeds along the margin of the sea. This row of reeds 
is interrupted near its southern end by the rock, which is the only 
break in the growth. To reach the mark it is necessary to 
scramble round the south end of the rock. 

“Dr. Masterman, of Jerusalem, uccompanied me, and he is 
therefore acquainted with the spot.” 


With reference to the projected American School for Oriental 
Study and Research in Palestine, Professor Theodore F. Wright 
sends the following information :— | 


“The American School at Jerusalem is founded on the same 
basis as the American schools in Athens and Rome. All are 
fostered by the American Institute of Archeology, which is a 
large organisation with branches in the larger cities. The 
students will be graduates of colleges, and probably also. of 
theological seminaries, which have a three-years’ course in 
addition to the four years of collegiate instruction. About 
twenty of these seminaries have united in a small annual con- 
tribution, which gives them the privilege of sending a student 
who will- receive instruction free. Of course, special students 
will also be admitted. The director will be selected from the 
contributing institutions, and will be changed yearly for the 
present. A. modest beginning in hired quarters will be made 
4S soon as a Firman is obtained, and to this thé first director is 
giving his attention. What the school may become by growth 
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it is impossible to say; but it is not unlikely that excavation 
will be attempted in due time, Americans having been very 
successful in Greece. The prime object is study of the languages 
of the Bible lands, their fauna and flora, and the life of their 
inhabitants, in order to gain the Oriental point of view for 
future studies. If excavation is attempted it will be thorough, 
examining the whole length, breadth, and depth of a Tell, as is 
now being done by Americans in Babylonia with the best results.” 


It is understood that also a German School of Archeology 
is about to be established in Jerusalem, 


We understand that the German Palestine Society has 
obtained, through the German Embassy at Constantinople, the 
sanction of the Porte to the completion of the survey of the 
country east of Jordan by Dr. Schumacher, and that the German 
Government. have given the Society a grant of 25,000 marks 
(£1,250). We congratulate the German Society on their good 
fortune, and wish Dr, Schumacher every success in carrying out 
this important work. 


The Committee are glad to learn from Dr. Bliss that the state 
of his health has very materially improved during the last few 
months, and that he is now better and stronger than at any time 
since the excavations which are just completed were begun, 


M. Clermont-Ganneau has kindly promised to contribute to 
the Quarterly Statement notes on the important discovery, of a 
Hebrew inscription in Mosaic at Kefr Kenna, reported in the 
ss Comptes rendus des Séances de l’Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres,” and on the Roman inscription which has been 
found on the “high level” aqueduct near Jerusalem, 


The concluding volume of Professor Ganneau’s: “ Archeo- 
logical Researches in Jerusalem and its N eighbourhood”’ has 
been published and issued to subscribers. This completes the set 
of four vols. as advertised under the title “ Survey of Palestine.” 
There are only six sets left of the first 250 copies of this valuable 
work, Those who wish to secure a set at £7 7s. before the 


ee ee 
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price is raised should fill up the form and send it to the Secretary 
of the Fund. 


In order to make up complete sets of the “ Quarterly Statement,” 
the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


Dr. Bliss’s detailed account of his three years’ work at 
Jerusalem, published as a separate volume, with the title 
“Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897,” and copiously illustrated 
with maps and plans, may be procured at the office of the Fund. 
Price to subscribers to the work of the Fund, 8s. 6d., post free. 


The “Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” by the Rev. 
George E. Post, M.D., Beirfit, Syria, containing descriptions of 
all the Phaenogams and Acrogens of the region, and illustrated 
by 441 woodeuts, may be had at the office of the Fund, price 21s. 


The income of the Society from September 25th, 1900, to 
December 22nd, 1900, was—from Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations, including Local Societies, £880 9s. ld.; from 
Lectures, £1 Os. Od.; from sales of publications, &c., 
£160 Os. 6d.; total, £1,041 9s. 7d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £772 10s, 10d. On December 22nd the balance 
in the Bank was £248 14s, 1ld. 


Subscribers in U.S.A. to the work of the Fund will please 
note that they can procure copies of any of the publications from 
the Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Honorary General Secretary 
to the Fund, 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


J. Sparke Amery, Esq., has kindly consented to act as Honorary Local 
Secretary for Ashburton in place of the Rey. H. J. Barton Lee, resigned. 


The price of a complete set of the translations published by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, in 18 volumes, with general index, bound in cloth, 
is £10 10s. A catalogue describing the contents of each volume can be had 
on application to the Secretary, 38 Conduit Street. 


The Museum at the office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street (a few doors 
from Bond Street), is open to visitors every week-day from 10 o'clock till 5, 
except Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 p.m. 
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It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the office of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of * Antiques” 
in the JERUSALEM AssocrIATION Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
opposite the Tower of David, Jerusalem. Hours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. 
Maps of Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for 
sale. 


Photographs of Dr. Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, (2) of 
the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian occupation 
of Jerusalem, and (4) of the Haram Area as it is at present, have been received 
at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with an explanation by 
Dr. Schick, can be purchased by applying to the Secretary, 38 Conduit 
Street, W. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price, 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library will © 
be found in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks the following :— 


“Le Mont Thabor, Notices Historiques et Descriptives by P. Barnabé, 
O.F.M.” From Dr. Conrad Schick. 

“ Autour de La Mer Morte.” From the Author, Lucien Gautier. 

“Moriah.” From the Author, Andrew J. Gregg, A.B., T.C.D, 

“ Census of Cuba, 1899.” From the War Department, U.S.A, 


For list of authorised lecturers and their subjects write to the Secretary. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Acting Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each 
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number to those who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and 
other causes occasionally give rise to omissions. 


Form or Bequest To THE Patestine Exproration Funp. 


| 

I give to the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, the sum of med . 
to be applied towards the General Work of the Fund; and I direct that the | 
said sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, and that the Receipt of the Treasurer 


of the Palestine Exploration Fund shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors. 


Signature 


Witnesses 


Note.—Three Witnesses are necessary in the United States of America; 
Two suffice in Great Britain. 
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REPORTS BY R. A, STEWART MACALISTER, M.A. 


1.—* Es-Sitx,” Teri Sanpanannan. 


Tue cave known as “ Hs-Sik”—the market—has already been 
described in the volumes of the Survey and in, Conder’s “Tent 
Work” (p. 275 of the smaller edition) ; but hitherto no complete 
set of measured plans and elevations of this singular excavation 
has been prepared. ! 

This columbarium is in character entirely different from the 
other caves of the district. It is true that associated with it 
is a group of chambers of the usual roughly circular type ; but 
there seems to he every probability that this association 18 
accidental, and that the cave is to be treated as an independent 
excavation. A reduced plan of these associated chambers is given 
on Plate I, Fig. a. 

The present entrance is through a square hole, about 5 feet 
across and 6 feet deep, which opens into the top of a large 
irregular chamber much blocked with débris. This is about 30 feet 
across. At one side there are traces of rows of niches, showing 
that the chamber has been used as a columbarium, Immediately 
opposite to these niches is the entrance to a narrow cree)p- 
passage. Though creep-passages are common elswhere in the 
neighbourhood—notably at Khurbet el-‘Ain—this is the only 
existing specimen in the 50 or 60 labyrinthine excavations on 
the slopes of Tell Sandahannah. The passage is 3 feet across, 
2 feet 8 inches high, and 33 feet long. A drop of 4 feet leads 
to the level of the floor of a lobby, from which two circular 
chambers open. These are to the left of the end of the passage ; 
to the right there seems to have been an exit, now blocked. 
Of these chambers, the diameter of one is about 19 feet, that 
of the other 15 feet. The latter, which is sunk below the level of 
the floor of the lobby, is approached by a staircase with a parapet, 
now ruined. A shallow pit, 7 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 7 inches, 
is sunk in the floor, opposite the door. Between these two 


A 9? 
chambers an irregular hole now gives access to the “ Sik 
itself. 


If one trifling example be excepted, connecting two chambers on the 


north-east slope. 
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The excavation is a long tunnel, with two transepts crossing 
it at regular intervals, the whole being covered with a flat roof. 
The workmanship and accurate setting-out of the entire colum- 
barium are admirable. The walls are in three stages, recessed 
each behind that below it. The lowest stage is a plain plinth ; 
the two upper stages are divided by pilasters into sank panels, 
each containing rows of loculi for cinerary urns. 

The axis of the tunnel lies practically N.N.W. and S.S.E.; 
the entrances, ancient and modern, are all at the southern end. 

The original entrance seems to have been at the south end of 
the western wall of the main gallery. It runs inwards for a little 
over 7 feet, bending regularly from a western to a southern direc- 
tion. ‘There are bolt holes in the jambs of the doorway into the 
columbarium. Inward, 7 feet from this doorway, is another, 2 feet 
8 inches across and 3 feet 6 inches high, behind which the passage 
runs, always trending upwards, for 6 feet 4 inches, at the end of 
which length it is blocked. There is a small cell, 3 feet 3 inches 
deep, 4 feet 3 inches across, and 3 feet 7 inches high, on the east 
side of the passage close to the block. In addition to these 
entrances there is a hole in the ceiling in each of the crossings, 
and one at the southern end, outside the limits of the columbarium, 
and communicating with it by a break in the south wall. 

The loculi are semicircular headed, neatly formed, and carefull y 
spaced out. In the northern end panels on each side, middle 
stage, the surface of the panel shows marks of red lines, blocking 
it into squares to secure correct setting out; the loculi are ent in 
alternate squares in every second row. Apparently this blocking 
was drawn to obtain a guiding rule in measurement rather than 
for mere mechanical assistance, as it does not occur in any other 
panel whose original surface remains unweathered. One of the 
plain squares has a circle marked upon it with a compass: a 
similar circle reappears in two other places in the excavation, as 
though the square in question had been selected as a standard 
and referred to occasionally. Internally the loculi expand slightly 
in width, and their inner end slopes forward. 


_ Deratns.—A. Main Gatiery.—The plinth or bottom stage of 
the walls is almost everywhere covered by débris, and is not 
noticed in the section given in the Survey volume. It is 
’ feet 6 inches in height. The passage, at the plinth stage, is 
4 ‘feet 84 inches broad. The middle stage is set back 
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1 foot 3 inches behind the plinth, and is 7 feet 4 inches high; 

. the top stage is set back 1 foot behind the middle stage, and 
| is about 7 feet 2 inches high, but the roof is not of uniform 
height throughout. The ceiling has, almost throughout its 
length, been badly fractured. Throughout the walls have been 
carefully smoothed, apparently with wooden combs. 


Length of section of gallery north of north transept ee 36 2 
Breadth of north transept .. a et a a amy 
| Length of section of gallery between transepts .. je we AD 
Breadth of south transept .. “s f ee « JS 10 
Length of section of gallery south of south transept -» 24 3} 
Total length of main gallery 0 « 8B lt 
There is but one inscription in the whole columbarium, which 
was found by Dr. Masterman, of Jerusalem, and myself. Under 
almost every one of the locnli, when the original surface of the 
rock survives there are scratches and weather-marks, some of 
which have a tantalisingly graffito-like appearance, but, after 
protracted and careful examinations of these, I was forced to 
abandon the idea that they had any significance. The inscription 
referred to is in the upper right-hand corner of the middle panel 
at the northern end, and runs as follows :— 
, Fie. 1. 
| 


HMOs 23 
ee en | 


Lip Kany) owe? €MOt, 7 Newaredo[ 
? 
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“T, D. [or L.] Nikateidés think this a beautiful cave.’ This 
recalls the “‘ Ego lanuarius vidi et miravi” scrawled all over the 
Tombs of the Kings at Luxor. The use as a substantive of 
the feminine of the adjective oucs, in its secondary sense of 
“hollow, concave” (see Liddell and Scott, ed. maj. sub voce) is 
noteworthy. The use of an initial seems also curious; I am not 
certain whether the point following it be accidental or intentional. 

The loculi are arranged on the following scheme. Throughout, 
the middle stage contains 5 rows in each panel, and the upper 
stage from 3 to 5. The divisions between the panels are 
vertically above one another. In the following scheme the 
inner row of figures represents the panels of the middle, the 
outer row those of the upper stage. The formula “5 of 4” 
means “5 rows of 4 loculi” :— 


4 of 4 | 4 of 4 4 of 4 | 5 of 4 
5 of 3 5 of 4 5 of 4 5 of 5 


+H 
we SECTION OF GALLERY : 
oo NORTH OF NORTH TRANSEPT. Total 334 
co Von) 
€ jo ¢ ¥ jog bseitee Me agae 
* jo P ~ jo > P Jo P Fy jo G 
| 5 of 4 5 of 4 5 of 4 5 of 4 
5 of 5 5 of 4 | 5 of 4 5 of 3 
SECTION OF GALLERY 
BETWEEN TRANSEPTS. Total 310 
| ¥ JOG | F Jog y JOS € Jog 
€ jog ~ jog ~ jo ~ jog 


oor 
SECTION OF GALLERY 
SOUTH OF SOUTH TRANSEPT. 22 Total 347 
ox, (originally) -—— 
: 991 
Res. % JOG | 
¥ JOG FjOG 


7 jog | § jos 
P jG [p Jo ¢] 

The panels in brackets are those which, owing to the presence 
of entrances, are imperfect. In the end panel the first two loculi 


of the three upper rows are removed; on the east side the end 
loculi only are left. These lost loculi are included in the total 


” Se 
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given above, but not the absent two in each of the upper fous — 
rows of the west side, as they probably never had any existence, 
this being the position of the original entrance. 

The following alterations and mutilations have at some timéa 
been made in this- gallery :— 


(1) Northern Section—Corner pier between gallery and 
transept, on west side, hacked away. End loculus of second 
row, middle stage, broken into the wall of transept. Square 
hole cut through the space between the first loculi in the third 
and fourth row in the same panel. 

(2) Middle Section—(An error in setting out, whereby the 
numbers of the loculi in opposite panels do not correspond, will 
be noticed). Deep holes cut between the first loculi of rows 4 and 
5, and between the second loculi of the same rows, in the northery 
panel, top row, east side. Top panels on east side’ much decayeQ, 
Pier between the first two northern panels on the west side cut 
away along with part of the adjacent loculi of the second panel, 
A long rectangular slot cut away in the top of the southern pane] 
in the middle stage on each side, carrying away the first two loculj 
in the top row and part of the adjoining pier (on the west side 
extending beyond the pier and carrying away the last loculuy 
of the next panel). These slots are obviously intended for some 
sort of barrier, but there is no evidence of its purpose. 

(3) Southern Section.—A hole cut through the first loculus, toy 
row, eastern side. Set-off below middle stage partly cut away az 
northern end, 


B. Norrn Transerpr.—tThe western half is laid out asin the 
main gallery, on the following scheme :— | 


5 of 4 5 of 4 5 of 4 5 of 4 

5 of 3 | 5 of 4 5 of 4 5 of 5 
18 19 

€ JOS | P JOG | bog ¢ jog 

¥ Io G v jog ¥ jog 7 JOG 


No other portion of the transepts is similarly laid out. On the 
northern side the second and third loculus of the third row, middle 
stage, outside panel, have been partly run together by the destruc~ 
tion of the intermediate block, and a hole is cut through the 
western pilaster of the same panel. There is a similar hole in the 
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opposite pier to the west. In the face of the next pilaster there is 
w Shallow depression as though for a barrier, near its top; there isa 
similar depression in the opposite pilaster. In the end panel, middle 
row, a cupboard has been formed by knocking together the second 
and third loculi of the two upper rows. There is a hole broken 
through the top of the fourth loculus in the second row. Graffito- 
like scratching is visible throughout this part of the transept. 

The hole in the ceiling at the crossing is rectangular, not quite 
centered. It was covered with long stones, one of which remains. 

The eastern half has no middle stage except in its end wall; 
in the middle of the set-off is a step, and there are two rude foot- 
holes below it. The upper stage is corbelled out, not set back, in 
the sides of the transept. On the corbel at the eastern end are 
five marks as though loculi had been blocked out, but never com- 
pleted ; the same feature is to be noticed at the northern side of 
the lower end panel. There is a circle between the second and 
third loculi of the fifth row, third panel, on the north side. On 
the back of the south-west corner pier, lower stage, 
marks like loculi blocked out. 

In the plain surface that occupies the place of the two lowest 
stages on the south side are two niches, one round headed and 
8 feet high, with a little round hole in the wall above it; the 
other, west of it, has a pointed top, and is 6 feet in height.!. The 
only features on the north side are a rough round hole, 10 inches 
in diameter, and a small bridged niche (i.e.,a niche with an uncut 
bar of rock running across it) at the present level of the ground. 
The breadth of this portion of the transept, behind the corner 
piers, is 11 feet 14 inches. Length of western half, 26 feet 1 inch; 
breadth of main gallery, 4 feet 34 inches; length of eastern half, 
27 feet OL inch. Total length of transept, 57 feet LO inches, 


The loculi are arranged in the eastern half of this transept on 
the following scheme :— 


5 of 4 | 5 of 4 5 of 4 


are more 


5 of 4 


a | — Total in transept, 580 
IoD | FICS | FJOG 


‘The heights are inferred from the relation between the tops of these 


niches to the set-off between the two lower stages. But possibly they do not 
extend to the floor of the excavation, 


B 


8 Total, 210: 
& oD 


ee 
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C. Sovrn Transerr.—The western half has loculi in the 
upper stage of the sides and both stages of the end. In the 
lower portion, north side, six bridged niches have been cut, as 
well as a small niche with a triangular head, 1 foot 4 inches 
across, 2 feet 3 inches high. The bridges of the bridged niche 
are all horizontal. The western panel on the sides is not enclosed 
between pilasters, as the frieze is returned up the pier between 
it and the next panel. Between the two middle panels the 
ceiling drops by a step, on the vertical face of which is a row 
of seven loculi. Under the lower end panel, but not centered, 
is a square niche; at the right-hand corner is a large niche 
1 foot 9§ inches high, 2 feet 2 inches across, 1 foot deep, with — 
a small horizontal bridged niche beside it. On tke south side — 
are four niches irregularly disposed over the surface. There are 
other tool-marks here, but none of any importance. The scheme 
of loculi is :— 


4 of 4 | 4 of 4 


Total, 189. 


l 
Fjog | Fog 


rary. b Jo > 


The upper part of the hole through the roof at the crossing 
is built round with large stones. There are no corner piers in 
this transept. 

In the eastern half the loculi are again confined to the upper 
stage. The inner section of this part of the south transept is 
screened off by two large piers; on the left (northern) pier, 
outer face, 18 a large square niche, partly broken through; on 
the face is a small niche for a light (?), and through the inner 
edge a hole is drilled. There are four marks like blocked-out 
loculi on the inner surface. In the Opposite pier is a drilled hole — 
corresponding to that just noticed, and above are deep grooves — 
apparently connected with a fastening. 

Length of western half of south transept, 26 feet 8} inches — 
(average) ; width of main gallery, 4 feet 84 inches; length of — 
eastern half, 20 feet 5 inches to the piers + 8 feet 3 inches 
(average) between the piers and the wall. Total length of south 


transept, 60 feet l inch. This transept is not set out so regularly 
as the rest of the excavation, 
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The loceli fall into the following scheme :— 
poate ci pcied pighsin Piers 


| 


Total in transept, 335 
1 ——————— 
bai | P Jo F | % jo P | yj € 
Total number of loculi: 991 + 580 + 335 = 1,906. 


és 
| & Total, 146 
a 


II.—Noves on M. Crermont-Ganneav’s “ ARCHMOLOGICAL 
ResEarcues IN Patestinze,” Vor. I. 


In the course of studying M. Clermont-Ganneau’s volume in 


Jerusalem I have from time to time put together the following 
notes :-— 


P. 90, line 15. (?) For * 0™-0003 ” read “ 0™-003.” 

P. 103. Facsimiles of the graffiti on the south wall of the 
staircase to the Chapel of Helena, prepared from rubbings, are 
here given. The first (Fig. 2) is read by M. Clermont-Ganneau 


Fie. 2 


IfUMUS YeVO 
ness 


Fie. 3, . 
a: 
Te + + 


yroeulOLQ VulAAr Lica 
| 7 1656 


 Justinus Veronensis.” The length of the principal line is 
1 foot 7 inches. The second (Fig. 3) reads Fra. Cristoforus di 
B2 
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Iuca, 1600, with an incomplete inscription and _ five crosses 
above. The length of the principal line is 2 feet 5} inches. 
On the opposite wall of the staircase, on one of many stones 
diapered over with crosses (near the foot of the stairs), are @ 
few Armenian letters. I know nothing of Armenian, but give 
a facsimile (Fig. 4) for what it may be worth. I searched in — 


Fie. 4, 


vain for the graffito reported on the column of the Virgin’s 
Vaults. 

P. 151, line 14. For “bases” read “ capitals.”” The bases of 
these columns are Byzantine capitals derived from those of the 
Corinthian order. The stems are ugly modern (?) twisted shafts, 
without any sort of merit. 

P, 271. The small “doorway either built of stone or hewn 
out of the rock, with mouldings,” is the door of an ordinary rock 
tomb with arcosolia, on the west side of the road leading to the 
‘‘Tombs of the Judges.” It ig entirely hewn from the rock. 
There is a large and conspicuous cross in the tympanum over — 
the door. 

With regard to the tomb figured on this page, I have to 
observe that it is well known to me, and that I have often 
visited it. It is the last of the series of tombs immediately by 
the east side of tle road leading from Jerusalem to the “Tomks 
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of the Judges.” I cannot persuade myself that the scarped rock- 
walls in which the present entrance-door is cut, ever enclosed 
a covered chamber, or that the north and west walls of such a 
chamber ever had any existence. There are no fractures in the 
existing rock surfaces denoting the positions of former walls or 
roof. It is merely a vestibule, such as is found in so many other 
tombs of this necropolis, formed to give a sufficient surface for 
the formation of the entrance-door. Nor can I follow M. Clermont- 
Ganneau in calling{the trough in the south wall of this vestibule 
« converted arcosolium. It is only 5 feet long, and therefore 
could not have contained a body. It is simply the receiving vat 
of a small olive-press, the pressing vat of which is cut in the top 
of the rock-scarp. The long vertical channel joining the two is a 
curious and, so far as I know, unique feature. The tomb itself 
consisted of two chambers, the outer being a small porch; but 
the partition has been quarried away, and the whole obscured by 
plaster, which has been spread thickly on the wall in order to 
turn the cutting into a cistern. The tomb-chamber contains two 
kokim and two arcosolia. On the right-hand (south) side of the 
doorway, just under the level of the lintel, is a small cross of this 
pattern (Fig. 5). 
Fig. 5, 


P.291. Dr. Bliss and I visited this cave, but we found that 
exploration is no longer possible. It has been annexed by tanners, 
and is filled with their apparatus and refuse from their work. 

P. 423. The tombs in the Dominican Grounds, and also one 
or two in the Wady er-Rababi, show a place for the head and 
shoulders of the corpse. A downward step at the end of a kok- 
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grave, such as that figured on :p. 424, is also found in the Wady » 
er-Rababi. 

P. 508. The “little cones of hard stone”’ are no doubt 
spindle-whorls. Many of these were found in the excavations. 

P. 511. A miniature lamp, such as that figured on this prage, 
exists in the Museum at Jerusalem. There is another in Jerusalem 
in private possession. 

Pp. 345-380. This section, devoted to the ‘“‘Tombs of the 
Prophets,” was to me the most interesting in the whole book; an@ 
I compared it carefully with my own observations on the site. 
Unfortunately the plan adopted by the author is not correct; the 
two galleries are not concentric, but intersecting at the position of 
the second subsidiary chamber. The plan in Murray’s Guide - 
shows this with sufficient accuracy. The “change of direction, | 
of which M. Clerment-Ganneau gives a special diagram (p. 361), ig - 
in reality the point of intersection between the two galleries. [¢ 
is thus evident that the extra gallery, A, cannot be a completion 
of the circle, as suggested on p. 348. 

‘The Russians, into whose hands the souterrain has fallen, have — 
renewed. the plaster and covered it with a hard brown varnish of — 
some sort. This has the desired effect of preventing the addition 
of new graffiti, but it also obscures and renders partly illegible thes 


_ delicate ancient inscriptions. No fragments of pottery are now, 


to be found in the plaster; from the description the sherds 
collected by M. Clermont-Ganneau seem to be Roman. 

There are 27 kokim in the main galleries: 16 in the east Part 
of the first gallery, five between the subsidiary chambers, One 
between the second chamber and the intersection of the galleria, 
and five in the west part of the second gallery. There is wel 
evidence for any additional kokim. The kokim in the second 
subsidiary chamber are correctly given in the plan reproduceg 
in the ‘‘ Archeological Researches,” but there is an extra kok 
in the first chamber—wrongly developed in the 
Murray's Guide into an additional chamber. 

The following are the inscriptions as they now exist :— 


plan given in’ 


1. Cross—not seen. ae 

2. APNAMIC—identified : nw cross. | 

Between 2 and 3. Illegible inseription—not seen. . 

3. ANTIOXOC | BOCTPHNOC— identified. 
» 4, 5. Nothing visible. . ob 4.) iontne See | 
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6. ONHCIL alone visible. Traces of second line effaced by 
varnish, 

7. JA[ alone visible. Plaster restored. No cross. 

8. PAWPIANOC ACTATOC— identified. _ I read the 
antepenultimate letter T, as the horizontal bar is carried behind 
the upright. 

9. A large A, which looks old, at some height above the 
grave, alone visible. No cross. 

10. Illegible remains of inscription traceable. 

11. Nothing now visible. Plaster restored, and a gruaffito 
(to me unintelligible) deeply cut upon it. 

12. Two lines of writing above this grave badly scratched 
and illegible. Probably that read BEIOY | NtKH, though I 
cannot follow the reading. No inscription between 11 and 12. 

13. Nothing. 

14. A bewildering mass of graffiti, none legible. 

15, 16. Nothing. The ‘‘f] above 15 or 16” not found with 
certainty ; there is something like it above 16. 

(Here is the first subsidiary chamber) 

17-21. Nothing. Crosses scratched here and there. 


(Here is the second subsidiary chamber) 


22. FEAACIOY— identified. The C is now broken. The 
marks interfering. with the A have disappeared. 
(Here the passiges intersect. The remaining kokim are in the 
second passage) 


Between 22 and 23. AlAA—identified. The cross-bar in 
the first letter is too faint to be part of the inscription. 

23. (a) AIAOPI—not seen. (8) ENOAAE KITE alone 
traceable; the remainder effaced by varnish. 


24. G©APCI EYEHPI | OYAEIC AOANATOC— 
identified. 


25. The inscription read EIPINH identified. To my eye it 
looks more like JHPTYC, but perhaps no two people would 
agree on any reading. ; 

26. Nothing. 

27. Large incised cross—ideutified. 

The inscription J|AWPOC, &e., I could not find. 

There is a peculiar arched recess which I have not seen alluded 
to in any description of the souterrain that I have read. It is on 
the south wall of the second gallery, between the long central 


Ee 


~  . = - 
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gallery and the continuation of the first gallery. An accurate 
pian of the “‘ Tombs of the Prophets ” is still a desideratum. 
It is convenient here to mention the following small points :— 


The mason’s mark 23-14 occurs on a stone in the upper part 
of the staircase in David’s tower. It shows diagonal dressing. 

One step in the staircase of David's tower is formed of the base 
of asmall pair of Gothic engaged columns, and shows characteristi¢ 
moulding at the corner. 


IfI.—Mosaics rrom tug Movunr oF OLIVES. 


The accompanying sketch shows the design of two small 
fragments of mosaic recently found on the top of the Mount 
of Clives, or rather of the col connecting it with the summit 
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Masaic ot te Mount of Olives » ferusclen: 
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of Jebel Batn el-Hawa. The fragments are about a foot or so 
underground, and are just above the enclosure in which lies the 
entrance to the “ Tombs of the Prophets.” 

The first fragment is coloured black on white. The second 
has the following scheme :—Ground, and portions of triangles and 
lozenges not shaded in the diagram, white; shaded portions of 
triangles and lozenges, blue and purple alternately; dots, also 
border, purple. 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, FROM 
TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


By R. A. Stewart Macauisrer, M.A. 


Tue following tabular list contains the material necessary for a 
discussion of the jar-handles with Greek stamps, recently found at 
Tell Sandahannah, together with a few (indicated in the catalogue 
by ||) from Tell ej-Judeideh. Some were found in the excava- 
tions, but the large majority were picked up on the surface of the 
Tell. The only examples of this type of handles known to me to 
have previously been found in Palestine are two reported in Pro- 
fessor Clermont-Ganneau’s “ Archeological Researches,” vol. ii, 
and one or two found in the excavations at Jerusalem. 

Without access to catalogues of similar collections from other 
places, it would be impossible to enter into a complete analysis of 
these inscriptions. Indeed, it may be questioned whether such an 
investigation would be germane to the purposes of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, as the connection of these jar-handles with 
Palestine is accidental only. They belonged to jars containing 
wine exported from Rhodes to the city now represented by Tell 
Sandahannah, and might just as well have been despatched to, 
and discovered in, any other country with which the Rhodian 
merchants had dealings. A few words therefore are alone 
necessary to explain the principles followed in the catalogue. 

On Plate I! is shown an almost perfect amphora bearing reals 
on its handles, which fortunately was found in the Tell Sanda- 
hannah excavation. This may be taken as a type of the vessels 
distinguished by these stamps. Plate II} gives a selection of the 
most representative seals, showing varieties of devices, types of 


' See Quarterly Statement, April, 1901. 
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lettering, &c. At the top of the same. plate is a series of 
alphabets, by aid of which an approximate representation of the 
seal can be reconstructed when no drawing has been furnished; _ 
the last column in the catalogue gives the necessary reference to the 
alphabet to be selected. It should be noticed that Alphabet VII — 
has no real existence as an alphabet, being composed of abnormal — 
forms that occur once or twice only; and that when alternative — 
forms are given for a letter in any alphabet, the first is always to 
be selected unless the second be specified (in this form—w VII*). — 
The following symbols are affixed to the current numbers: 
*, to denote that the seal indicated was found in duplicate; 
t, when two seals are similar, but not impressed from the same 
stamp—the difference usually lying in varying width of interspaces — 
of letters, or such minor points, but no seals have been suppressed — 
from the catalogue as being duplicates unless complete identity — 
was demonstrated; +t, when an illustration of the seal is given on a 
Plate II (reference to the illustration will be found in the last — 
column) ; ||, when the seal comes from Tell ej-Judeideh. 
The particulars given of the shape and size of seals will E 
enable investigators to identify duplicates in other collections, — 
and thereby point conclusions as to the range of the trade of 
Rhodes at different periods. The seals are generally either | 
rectangular or oval (sometimes circular). One (241) is lozenge- g 
shaped. The device in the majority of cases is either the rose — 
or the Helios-head, both emblematic of Rhodes. When the | 
inscription surrounds the device on an oval seal the bottoms of — 
the letters are almost always turned towards the device; when the 
| contrary happens to be the case, the words “ reading outwards i 
| are added in the sixth column of the catalogue. , 
No pains have been spared to secure accuracy in the transcripts — 
of the inscriptions. The entire series h i icrO- 
: es has been examined micro- — 
scopically three times over, each letter being considered separately — 
in cases of doubt. Restored letters are added in brackets; when 
a doubt exists as to the reading a query is added. When, by © 
measurement or otherwise, the number of letters lost from a lacuna ; 
can be approximately estimated, the absent characters are indicated q 
by a like number of asterisks. Reference to the column headed. 
Condition of Seal” will always determine the reason for the — 
existence of a lacuna. The inscriptions are arranged, so far as. 
possible, in the alphabetical order of the proper names they © 
contain (1-226).- A small class of three, which seem to bear — 
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the names of months only, follows! (227-229). Of the remainder, 
230-293 consist of those which, from the loss of initial letters, 
cannot be reduced to alphabetical order; they are given in the 
diminishing ordér of the number of letters remaining or to be 
restored with certainty in the inscription; and 294-396 contain 
those added to the list since the catalogue was drawn up. 

The inscriptions consist invariably of a proper name in the 
genitive case, preceded or not by ézi, and usually followed by 
the name of a nidnth. The precise significance of ‘this formula 
is still a matter of contention among specialists. The inscriptions 
are printed in lines exactly as they appear in the originals; the 
only alteration T have introduced being the division into words. 

A few special points may be noted in individual handles, 
such as the back-to-back arrangement of the letters in 6, 130, 
214, the boustrophedon inscription 58, and the inversion of the 
A in 254: the inversion of the formula (month preceding name) 
in 16, 110, 154, the addition of the word MHNO® in 53: the 
spelling BATPOMIOY in 60: the specification of the riames in 
63, 185, 195, 238, 257, 258. (possibly also 248), as being those 
of “priests ” (EIV IEPEQS, sic, never EM IEPEQ> or E®”’ IEPEQS). 
Epigraphically, perhaps the most interesting detail is.the @-shaped 
theta in 93. Also of interest is the gradual degradation of a blazing 
torch into a ®-like figure in the seals inscribed SQKPATEY® (see 
Figs. 38, 39, 40, in Plate I1); in fact I believe it has actually been 
read as ® in the publication of an example of the type of Fig. 40 
found elsewhere. 

A few handles have subsidiary seals bearing a syinbol, possibly 
referring to the quality of the wine—this is merely a guess. 
These are shown in Plate II, Figs. 55, 56, 57. ‘These belong 
respectively to Nos. 17, 197, and 217. ‘Fig. 53 is of similar type, 
but is not accompanied by an inscription, and has therefore no 
place in the catalogue. 


-! These examples are rather doubtful. From the stamps inscribed: 
MANAMOT a second line seems to have been intentionally erased—in one, 
faint traces appear in .the seal suggesting this. The seal here read 
EIIl APTAMITIOY is very badly executed and possibly is to be read thus— 

aN AMI 

TLOY 
a name being lost in the upper line. On the other hand, it is possible to read 
No. 162 “ SMIN@IOT,” the inscription running continuously on an endless 
band, but, as the interspace before the M is longer than the others, I have 
preferred the reading given in the catalogue. 
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* Found in duplicate. 


) Size of Seal, 
| No. | Shape of Seal. in Condition of Seal. 
centimetres. 
a » ee 
| 1 | Rectangular .. ee Badly stamped, end broken 
| off. 
| 2 i, x1 °5 End broken off é* 
3 ” * | x1-°6 | Chipped, much worn, end | 
| broken off. 
C mn ws 3°2x1 'Muchworn .,. +s . 
| 
5 Bs ++) 8°9x1°5 | Perfect .. ae we 
6 v e+ | 8°25x1°5 Badly stamped 
| | 
it | Oval .. vi 3°2x2°8 Perfect .. oe ss es 
St  Rectangular..| 3-1x1-4 wba xe o> 
. 9 ” ee 3°05 x 1°65 Faint ee ** ** 
a, | | 
10 i oo x*1°65 | Badly stamped 
| 11+ " «-| S'5x1-4 Indistinct os a . 
| 12 99 * x19 | End broken off «ia s 
| 13 | ” *+| 4°6x1°45 | Second line flaked .. a 
14 ee |) B26 x Bottom flaked off  .. 


15 Oval .. «+ 2°85x%2°6 Worn 


16 Rectangular...) 4°@x1-3 te - ee ee 
. 
| 


17 =| Circular ..! 2°75 diam. Slightly disintegrated 


| 
18 ~— Rectangular... | x1'3 | Beginning broken off, middle 


| | | smeared, 


' A seul bearing this name has been found at Pergamon. 
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t From similar, but not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-Judeideh. 

Position of Inserip- Alphabet and 
tion relatively to Inscription. other Epigraphic 
Device. Notes. 

oe ve o. E|m1 Af IT, 
] mm[p? 
* oo ** ENII AL ITT. 
KAP[NEIOY 
v - | ATA * NOE[ Doubtful; read- 
ing uncertain. 
. . | [APA@ITOA ? ]OPOS I, miuute letter- 
| TIANAMOY ing. 
os - | ATA@OKAETS ! I; #o1V. 
LOION[IWE | IV. 
| ATAOOKAETS 
Surrounding + | ATHMONOS See Fig. 1. 
To right .. os Ell ATAOY See Fig. 2. 
MBPOTOT 
Inside ee oe ATOPANAKTO LV. 
KAPNEIOY 
es let AEN[T? JEI[E ?P I, large letters. 
N reversed. 
Toleft .. vs A@ANO See Fig. 3. 
AOTOYT 
= EMI Atl III; a, pw, s VII. 
=MIC[? 
ny | EMI AISXINA \¥ 
/ TAK ]INOIOT 
aa = AKTAPQ I, lettering crooked. 
NOS 
Surrounding ‘3 AAANIKOY I; o, IV. 
7 ws wnt AAAIOYT I. 
| AAEZANAPOT 
Surrounding és EM1l AAEZIMAXOY APTAMTOY (sic) VI. 
[EjmI [AA®?]... 0% a ' 
[(Y]AKIN[@10r] 


_, ” Probably SMIN@IOT : but the letter after I, which is frecture 1, is curved like C, and, 
if N, must have been of peculiar form. 


eg OS ee eee eee eee ee aes lS ES ee >} 
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* Found in duplicate. — + Illus 
a) Size of Seal, 4 
- No. | Shape of Seal. | a ' Condition of Seal. Device 
centimetres. } 
— : - on SE a ye — 
19 Rectangular.. | *1°2 End broken off oe ae] see -< 
20t | ” .- 3°56 x1°5 Beginning badly stamped .. Wreath... 
21 99) Tr 3°3x1°2 Worn and faint de Ve oe 
rey | : : . a 
“tf 22 : ” ee 6°1-235 } Chipped o- oe — o* “om 
23 pve) BOHR Top smeared slightly. =...) -. we 
24 | Oval ., 0’ | 3°3x2°7 Smeared and worn .. --| Rose «5 


25 | Rectangular..|} 3°6x1°8 Badly stamped. . ‘6 ae .* 


26+ Oval. fs 2°9x2°:45 | Worn .. 5: oo) ae | BOSS 
27 Rectangular..| 3°2x2 Top line battered .. ee] oe - 


a eo ee 2'3x Bottom badly stamped a - 


20 ” ve x1°5 Beginning broken off .. ab] See te 
30 Nn +» 4°6x 1°55 | End smeared and worn ie he ool 
3lt is ot |< BOB KIS c| Borfect.. 6s uk lice] ow 


| | 
32 is me 3°4x1°2 | Muchworn .. ws --| Helios head 


$8, Oval... oe o% ' | Badly stamped ‘- ae] Base can 


| 
34 ‘ectangular ee f : * ” ee ee ** ef ee 


35 | ” ** 3°6x1°55 ° Worn ae } ee ee - ee. ee. 


t From similar, but not identical, stamps. 


Position of Inscrip- i. Alphabet and 
tion relatively to Inscription. other Epigraphiec 
Device. Notes. 

a AMYN[ I; all. 
Device in a dovetail [A]MYNTA See Fig. 4 
tag at right end 
of seal. 
ETI] AN ** IAA vr 
MANAMOT 
A EM! ANAZANAPOYT I; d1II,o1V. 
TIANAMO/T ] 
AET(TEPOT | 
A stroke under MI EMI ANAPIA IV; a VII, e VIL. 
in second line. APTAMITIOY 
Surrounding EMI! ANAPONIKOY AAAIOY I; 6 I. 
[AN@ Is VI; ol. 
OAQMOT ; 
SMINOIOY 
Surrounding ANTIFONOY See Plate I. 
a [ANYTX ? |JAPOS TE; o@k 
' ATPIANIOY 
ATIOAAO wy 
; [EI]I APATO®A I; o lV. 
NET=! 
EMI APH * * VI reversed and — 
TIAA * * # carelessly written. — 
EMI API. See Fig. 5. 
ET#P0O ; : 
To right EMI API I? 
MN(A? ** 
Surrounding APIZ * ###** MOT I reversed. 
ENII APIST * * * * * Am 
[ J 
‘ ; APIST * * OS a 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


®OESMOPOPIOT 


|| From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


31 


‘ A seal with this name has been found in Cyprus. 


= on aes | ie 
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* Found in duplicate. ie ae 


Size of Seal, J 
No. | Shape of Seal. in Condition of Seal. Device. 


centimetres. 


37 .- ee Top and end chipped .. on| 0 .. 
38 Circular ..| 2°8diam. Worn and slightly flaked ..| Rose .. 


39*+ _ Rectangular.. 3°8x1°5 Worn .. ee ve «- | Stars oe 


40 je as x1°45 | Worn; end broken off 7 are oe 


8°*1x2°9 Much worn ., és --| Rose 


86 She ee | x1°2 Badly stamped ee wo] ee oe 
41 Oval ,. +e 


42¢ | Rectangular... 3°5x1°5 Perfect .. es so i on 
43} . «| 2°7%1-2 |Worn .. ss . - 

44f * es x1°3 End broken off a oe 

45*t Fr --| 8°3x1-4 | Perfect .. 7 Bs ~ 3 ene a 
AG} » - | 2°85x1°6 yee sO) ee a) ee 
47t is ++| 8°8x1°65 | Slightly fractured .. ../ 2. 9 oe 
48t | Oval.. ee x3°1 Badly stamped and scaled .. Helios head — 


49 Rectangular..| 4°65 x2 Badly stamped and smeared..| .. o. 


50t'| Oval * o* 3x 2"8 Perfect oe ee ee oe Rose * 


51ft | *. 38x 2°'8 Slightly flaked. . =. oe ” ft 

52 Rectangular..| 4°5%*1-45 | Badly stamped and worn ..| .. ee 
| 

53t | Oval.. -+| 2°35 x 2-3 Slightly smeared a «| Star « Sy 


54 Rectangular..| 3°8 x1°6 Perfect .. es. ee ao ae . 
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= From similar, but not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-J udeideh. 


eae a a 


Position of Inserip- | Alphabet and 
tion relatively to Inscription. | other Epigraphie 
Device. Notes. 

: rapes Te eo 
i os | APICT[A IV reversed, 
APICTAT Vs 
Surrounding (read- | EII(l A|PISTAKOY APTAMITIOY I; oI, 
ing outwards). | : 
/ | 
A 
Stars in the corners | APIZTAPXOY ! | See Fig. 6. 
of the seal. = | 
Bes se 1 ee AYPIANI[OT “Iv, 
APISTE/ | 
Surrounding “) EMI APISTI*** Ia‘OT XM ]IN@IOT I? 
oS. i el APIZTIONOS | I. 
+. ne .- APISTINNOZS I, minute letter- 
ine 
ig oe dis ' APISTINNOS 
we +: | APISTINNOS ia I; o LV. 
oer S APISTIQNOS 'I, minute letter- 
‘ing. 
APISTINNOZ 'T; olV. 
Surrounding oe | EM! [APIS |TOrENEYTS MIAN[AMOT] See Fig. 8. 
oy oe .- Ell APIS[TO] VI carelessly exe- 
TENEYS | cuted, 
TIANAMOY 
Surrounding — APIZTOKAEYTS x 
4 ie APISTOKAETS I. 
= 


T 
Wii4a hishiari 


; 
Surrounding ..| [EMI API]CTO#ANEYC MHNOC APTAM[ITIOY See Fig. 9. 
+e .e +: | EMI API II with finia’s, 
: =TANOZ 
| KAPNEIOY 
— ——_ __ ____ _ sees _ -_ -< sm annie as oe —_—_—-- ——_ -- +e 


2 I do not understand the A—X above and rises the name. 


5 
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* Found in duplicate. + Illustrated 


Size of Seal, p 
in Condition of Seal. Device. 
centimetres. 


No. | | Shape of Seal. 


= | | a _ a 


55 Oval .. - 2°9x2°7 Much worn and chipped —..| Rose. 


56 ~~ °&Rectangular..| 3°45x1°3 Perfect .. ve Le eo 


/ 


57. | - od 3°4x 1°25 sy ‘ 
; | | 
5st 4 oe) B°9xK1°S Top badly stamped and| .. 
chipped. 
| 
; | . rs 
59 | Oval .. -- 3°35x2°9 Chipped and flaked .. ..| Rose 
GO | Rectangular... 3°65x1°55 | Worn ..  .. 9. we we 


62 Rectangular. . | 3°9x1°5 


| 
ert Oval .. - | 3°25x2°9 neice i ne .» | Rose ° 
Slightly worn .. ba es" ee o- 


63t Oval .. oo 2 Bb D865 Perfect .. at Ee anh SRO: “Kn 


64+ | Circular 2-7 diam. | Fractured and chipped a a és 
z, 


. 
6 Rectangular | SlaaE Pein i aT a Oe 
66 Circular... 2°8 diam. | Slightly smeared ar | Rose «+s 
67 | tains : 26.4, | Lettering scratched .. --| Helios head 
68+ | Oval .. es os | Badly stamped—fragmentonly| (?)  .. 
69 Rectangular .. | 2x1 | Badly stamped at end ge} se 6: vs 
70t *» | 3°7x1 | Fractured and battered --| Wreath.. 
71tt » | 3°55 x14 | Worn .. ee ee aie Pes 
72t oh e | «x 1°65 Worn, end broken off as i 5 “ 
73 “Oval a -.| 3°6x2°85 | Worn .. a coh Bowe: Suva 
74 rae : | 3x 2°4 Much worn, top flaked ele » o 


_—- 


Position of Inscrip- 
tion relatively to 
Device. 


Surrounding +e | 


*“* 


Surrounding (read - 
ing outwards). 


** o” 


Surrounding 


Surrounding 


m. 
: 
e 
- 
Oe Sit ck ee es 


ft From similar, but not identical, stamps. 


a re 2 
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Inseription., 


[EM AP]MOZLAfa ! 


EMI APMOZSIAA 
AIPIANIOY 


EN APMOSIAA 
MANAMOY 


EMI A[PT?11 
MOY 
TOIAAA 


EMI AP| XE)MBP * * * NANAMOT 


EM[I AP]XIAA 
MOY 


BATPOMIOY 


EMI APXIAAIAA AlOse@eror 


ETI APXIAATIAA 
TAKINOIOY 


Ell’ IEPEQS [A]PXOKPATETS 


1 
AC, ** IAA alo[C]oror 


ATTAAOY 


EMll AYTOKPATEYTS ®ESM[O*OPIO |r 


Atos 
BION (anchor following) 
BINC 
BPOMIOY 
BPOMIOY 


BPOMI[OYT] 


EM! TOPrONOS TAKIN@IOT 


AA[MOJK[AJETS 


1 A seal with this name has been found in Telos. 


|| From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


35 


Alphabet and . 
other Epigraphie 
Notes. 


IV with finials; 
aVisk 


IV with finials 
aV,s I. y 


See Fig. 10, 


t 

III carelessly 
written. 

See Fig. 12. 

I; «III. 


See Fig. 18. 


See Fig. 13; note 
o-like 0. 


I 3; &@ VII, o II 
{very small in 
comparison with 
other letters }. 


iz 

See Fig. 11. 

IV reversed ; « I, 
w VII. 

I? 


See Fig 14. 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, 


* Found in duplicate. 


Size of Seal, 9 
es Shape of Seal. in _ Condition of Seal. ) Device. 
_.* centimetres. 
eT RE: SERGE CIEa Sala enNREaeTaCIE RE 
St et ae x2°8 Worn, partly fractured x | ROS » Hae 
| | | 
wot | 4 | 285x25 | Badlystamped..  .. wy 
» tae 
BRN: | eRe Were A ie et gl 
| ) 
Beet |g + 2°9«2-8 | Badly stamped ~ 4 
) ee | Half broken away... " 
c.) Rectangular .. 47x 2-05 | End worn we oe x 
; Si, Pry e. 2 fj x 1 "65 Perfect o* ** e- o 


Rectangular..) 4°5x* 1°45 | Slightly abraded = dat 4s Me 


| 
pe | 
#2 Vala fe 3°3x2°95 | Much worn .. ‘a .. Rose 
4 és 4°2x1°8 Worn and flaked hes eae) > ys oa a 
| 


] Sot | " oo] x15 Beginning broken off .. -.| Square frame — 
‘e a | *— 
. “86 A ol KES End broken off a 
\ "87 fot +). ERO [Workers 2. *.; 
ye | 
3S ” | B'7x1'3 Worn .- ee ee .. Uncertain 4 
~ 89 ) ” . | 3°55 x Bottom badly stamped evil Dee a 
5 4 | : . 
“oor > . | Slightly worn .. os ..| Helios head . 
¢ 
a sald rs | 4°65 «x 1°7 Worn and battered °.. .. Anchor .. 
a. 92t || J 4 5°1x1'45 | Worn .. H oe hey 
‘g | 
4 93+ b ee eee SD Perfect .. ie | she 
94 Oval .. | x2°7 Half broken away 7 i Rose .. 


meen. 


‘Surrounding 


To right 


To left 
Above 


t From similar, but not identical, stamps. 
P 2." 

Position of Inserip- 
tion relatively to 


Surrounding (read- 
06 outward). 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


Inscription. 


[EMI] AAMOKAETS APTAM“ITIOY | 


AAMOKPATETS 
AAMOKPATETS 


ASAMOKPATETS= 


A[AMOKPATE “T= 


EM] AAMOKPA 
TEYS 
=MIN@I[OT} 


EMI AA 
NMONOZS 


AASOPIAOT 
AIOAOTOY 
AIOKA/ H® } 


AIOKAHS 
APTAMI 


AIOK[AHS] 
=MIN([ 107 | 


AIOT 


AIOSANTOY 
AISKOYT 
J 
AIZKOY 
APAKONTIAA 
APAKONTIAA 
AQNPO@GEOT 


AA 
EN WANL--. 


|| From Tell ej-Judei.’eh. 


Similar to 86. 
: , 
¥; right bar ef 3 
projects as in 
Vit, baeteee 
straight and 


Alphabet and 
other Epigraphic 
Notes. 


V; ustraightsiled, | 
horizontal bursof 
s diverging. , - 
III; s I. 


LV 5 8 Vise 
vi. 


See Fig. 15. ~ 


LO ——————————  ——— 

4°65 & 
hd we e 
— co 
= 
. _— 

a 

’ 


finialled. 
[carelessly wr ittenis 


IV; s IV*: 


See Fig. 55. 
See Fig. 16. 
Similar to ol. 


See Fig. 17; note 
¢-shaped 0. 


VI. 
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“No. | Shape of Seal. 


36 ‘ 
97 be 
98*+ ‘ ” 
99*t A 7 
100 0 
| 
101 Oval .. <td 
| 
102+ | Circular } | 
| 108 Oval .. 
104 Rectangular. . 
- §05¢t | Oval... .. 
106FT ” ee ** 
107 Ba we 
108 Rectangular. . 
109 9 
110+ i 
lll Oval . 
By 212 St eee, 


Size of Seal, 


in 


centimetres. 


1‘7x0°7 
2°6x1°2 


4°1x1°55 


3°8x1°75 


4°4x1°7 


3°15 «1°3 


2-7 %2 5 


2°35 diam, 


2°75 x1°7 
3°05 x 2°6 
3°4x2°9 
8x2°7 


a Me 2 


x2°5 


* Found in duplicate. 


Condition of Seal. 


Perfect .. 


Badly stamped. . 


Perfect .. 


Very badly stamped .. 


Stamp slipped .. oa 
Stamp slipped slightly 


Lettering slightly chipped 


Badly stamped and disin- 


tegrated. 
Rather worn .. ae 
Much worn 
Slightly worn .. es 


Chipped ee a 


” th ~~ 


End broken off 


” ” oe 


Much worn ,. oy 


Centre and most 
flaked away. A 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, 


t Illustrated 


Helios head 


Devise. 
“| 
; stand. 


Caduceus 


Caduceus 


Rosette .. 


Rose... 


..| Helios head 


Base: ax 


Gy 


| “FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. «| 39 ¥ 


~ ce 
From similar, but not identical, stamps. —_ || From ‘Tell ej-Judeideh. 
ie ial 
{ 
Alphabet and — | 
hon Inscription. other Epigraphic — 
| Notes. 
EPMO | I. = 
(Ez ** A]? Similar to 58. : 
=YAAMO 7 3 ‘ SS 
a 
Ell EYAA V; « VII. tA 
MOT a 
APTAMITIOT eee 
EYKAEI See Fig. 19. 
TOT hae 
E_T]K[AE]IT[OT] | Similar to Fig. 19. 4 
the writing in- 
one line, and 
the caduceus 
smaller. © 
EMI EYKAEYTS VI, horizontal 
. lines of o slightly 
expanding. =— 
EMI EYKAETS SMINOIOY (sic) I; v IL >yeee 
1 i ie 
EMI EY M ATIAA See Fig. 2). 
Pp 
ETI ET@PA * * # # # & # js 
ee 
Ell Ere | VIIT, » V, @ VIL. 
PANOP | a Oi 
EY’| PANO |Pos vi? 
EYT#PANOPOS See Fig. 51. ns “I 
ZHN(* * O?]3[A?] I. ge 
H *¥ * * & %& % 1? ; ' 
KAA** yo ee ne 
a | t,@VIl, 6 VIE 
@A[PrHAIOT] -- ie ot oN 
HPAKAEITO[Y] See Fig, 21. — 
EM[I ©ANO?]AOTOY TAKINOIOT I, minute ke 
EIII OAPS * * # ## HHH HHH HH vi 2 
. ee 
pean ole CAD a MEE 9 
4 - 
. rh 
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* Found in duplieate. + Illustrated 


Size of Seal, 
Shape of Seal. in Condition of Seal. ) Device. 
cent.metres. | : 


— 


No. 


11st | Rectangular.. | 3°5x1°5 Slightly chipped 


: 
114*+ 3 - BEX1°5 Stamp slightly slipped he ee . : 
| 
} 
115 - -.| 8°15%1-05 | Chippedandworn ..  ... ..  .. 
| | . 
ié | a ... 4°55x1°6 — Slightly rubbed 0. wth in a 
‘ | | 
| a 
117 | i Bi, x1°S End broken off vt ° os . 
> | 
‘ / “ 
118" ‘ +.) 4°75 1:5 _ End worn .- .. -- Square frame -. 
; | 
11st ee) 88X14 Worn | Str .. 
| | 
120 7m es] bl kay Mig? & | End fractured .. oe . be ‘ . 
| | . 
121|| | Se $0 x1°55 | Badly stamped and fractured | ‘Bull’shead. 
122* me = | 4x1 65 | Slightly worn .. ee --| Caduceus oe 
123 - es xis | Very faint, and fractured ae Pr oe 
124 | Oval .. ws x8 _ Worn, flaked, and fractured..| Rose .. 


* ” “* beet 


vast) Circular 3s 2°8 diam. Slightly smeared on edge 


126 | Rectangular.. 4°5x1°3 Slightly worn .. ee -.| &prig of plant . 


127 


i 38 ee _ Badly stamped, end broken 
| off. 


128 | Circular oe 


| 


—_—— — ———— ——— ——_— — _ 


2°55 diam. | Flaked .. ys ~t| Bose>. 


a, 

Vevice in centre of 

"lower line. 
| 


' 
i Le 
ilrrouncd & ot gi 
A t 


pee 
_ * From similar, but not identical, stamps. 
ae : 
_*osition of Inscrip- 
_ Hon relatively to 
——- Device. 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH, 


Inscription. 


EMI @APSITIOAIOS 
KAPNEIOY 


EMI OAPZINOAIOS 
MANAMOY 
AETTEPOYT 


© EK? |A* * NAPOS 
[| APP ]IANIOY _ 


EIII OEPSAN 


APOT 
=MINOIOY 


EM! [@?JEST" 
[KA ]PNEIO, ¥ } 
IASONOS 


KAPNEIOY 
1EPOKAH 


EMI IEPONO[ >} 
4A( AIOTY | 


+ IAAN@EY[, 
MOP—[ON 


IMA! 


INTL 
MIANAM[OY] 
INMOKPATEY, > } 
INMMOKPATETS 
IZIANPOT 
1ZN[ 


4{ 
_ AIN[A ? 


K* #8 eH HK HH AAT HUH 


| From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


* A seal bearing this name las been found at Pergamo 
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| Alphabet and 
other Epigraphic — 
Notes. . ° 
| So 
| See Fig. 7. 


| See Fig. 22. 


| i 
; 


Bi 


Le careless a 
_ written;  hori- — 
zontal otf e@ 
straight and up- 
rights of mw ver-— 


tical. me 
I; the “@” a blind 

point, possibly 
/ mere word-sepa- 
__ rator. 


See Fig. 50. 


II. 


| | 
| 


See Fig. 51. 


| See Fig. 24. 
II? reversed.» 


I, large letters. = 
‘ 
% 


VI reversed. , 


a. 


‘AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, 


. Size of Seal, 
Shape of Seal. in 
centimetres. 


Rectangular .. 1x 0°65 


fis nage ae oes 


3°8x1°7 


4x 1°65 
1°35 «0°9 


2°8x1 7 


2:9 2°5 
2°7 diam. 
ee ot es 


Oval or ee 


Rectangular. . 


2°4% 1°25 


* Found in duplicate. 


Condition of Seal. 


| Perfect .. 
Worn 


3”? 
| 


Stamp slipped .. 
Perfect .. 


~ Worn 
Fractured and flaked .. 
End broken off 


| Worn, end broken off... 
Worn : =F 

| Worn and flaked 

Bottom flaked .. 
Bottom badly stamped 
Perfect wa 


Badly stamped. . 


Helios head — : 


Rose 


Helios head : é 


. 
i 


ve Rose 


¢ 


— 
‘relatively to Inscription. 


. 


KA 


TIIKAAAIK 


. Ss ETI KAAAIKPATIAA 
TIANAMOY 


; in corners of KAAAIOTS 


es oe KAEAN 
AKTOY 


all in- EIII KAE 


a | EI’ IEPEQS KAEAPXOT 
[K]AEITOMAXoY 
EMI KA[EIT} 
OMAXO, T] 
BAAPOMIO[T] 


‘a EMI KAE 
ONTMO[T] 


a KO7(0= 


a ETI KPATIAA 
AAAIOT 


“e KPEON 
TO[S] 


Ri KPEONTOS 
TAKINOIOT 


a's KPEONTOS 
TAKINOIOY 


F; [EII]I Kraor 
Aa ATPIANI 


iy AE@ * # # 
or 
AP[y 2] *** 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


VviLvd [no room for the E of EMI) See Fig. 23. 
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9m similar, but not identical, stamps. {| From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


| Alphabet and — 
other Epigraphic 
Notes, | 


- # a 


IV reversed. 


: 
III, very minute 
| lettering. 


| 
| 
III. : ; 
| See Fig. 26. 


See Fig. 48. 


VIII reversed. | 


IV; «, VI. 
VI, x VII. a 


VIII. 


See Fig. 26. 


Ze ee 


IV; of; large 
coarse letters, — : 
IV; ol, 
AV sek: 
See Fig. 27. 


VI. 


EXPLORATION OF THE WADY MOJIB FROM THE 
DEAD SEA. 


By the Rev. Putnam Cavy. 


In an article on ‘‘The Dead Sea,” published in the Qnarterly 
Statement of July last, the author, Gray Hill, Esq., says that a 
careful examination and good photographs of the east coast would 
be interesting. He warns against the attempt, however, until the 
Dead Sea is provided with a suitable steamer or a properly 
equipped sailing vessel. 

In February, 1898, I made this voyage in what I believe to be. 
the smallest boat that ever sailed those waters. I also secured 
photographs of this east shore and of the Wady Méjib (Arnon). 
I have inguired and read diligently, and cannot find that the 
Arnon has been explored since Lieutenant Lynch’s expedition in 
1848. Neither is there record that Lynch or anyone else has ever 
followed the river up as far as it is possible to go from the Dead 
Sea. The fact that I did this and secured the only photographs 
that have ever been taken there or along the east coast, is my 
excuse for this article and the accompanying illustrations. 

My boat was 12 feet long, with a flat bottom and square stern, 
amere skiff made of thin wood and poorly constructed. I engaged 
two men to accompany me, and when we settled into oar places 
there was little room for provisions and the tin of water. Our 
small tent was left behind. x 

We started from the month of the Jordan on the morning of 
February 9th. As the boat was not built for speed our progress 
was slow, and we kept close to the shore for safety’s sake. 
Lieutenant Lynch gives no detailed account of the coast from the 
Jordan to the Zerka Mivaia (Callirrhoe). A short description, 
especially with reference to landing places, may be of some value 
to future explorers. 

_ Leaving the Jordan at 6.50, we followed the north shore 
toward the Moab mountains. Landing is easy anywhere along 
the broad beach. We passed many trees of considerable size 
standing out in the water 60 feet from the shore. They were 
encrusted with salt and looked ghastly in the early light. At 
8.50 we passed the first of the series of headlands on the Moab 


(To fuce p. 44, 


CALLIRRHOE 
SHOWING 


1 eee ‘UAT ee ’ re z 
River (W. ZerKa M’aatn) ENTERING THE DEAD SEA, 
TREES GROWING IN THE SEA AND CONCEALING THE 


ENTRANCE OF THE RIVER. 


Mourn or tHE River Arnon (WApy Most). 


(From Photographs by Rev. Putnam Cady.) 


i 
: 


lillie cael 
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shore. They extend out several hundred yards and are about 
half a mile apart. Between are beautiful coves with clean gravel 
beaches along which we towed our boat. At 9.15 we passed a 
good stream of sweet water. Along the shore we found pieces of 
pure sulphur as large as one’s fist, and lumps of bitumen as large 
as a man’s head. They burned like tar when thrown into our fire 
at night. At 10 we first noticed a strong current setting toward 
the north. This we observed all the way down the coast. At 
10.30 we passed a deep and wild wady, in which were many palm 
trees. From this point to the Arnon the cliffs come close to the 
water's edge, and there are few landing places. At 11 we came 
to a large widy with along and broad beach. A stream flows 
into the sea. The water tasted slightly of sulphur, but we readily 
drank it. In half an hour we passed a gorge in which were palm 
trees clinging to the rocks at different inaccessible heights. The 
cliffs now appeared in most beautiful and brilliant colours—red, 
white, yellow, green, and black. We saw many streams of hot 
water flowing down the mountains. From several the steam arose — 
m clouds so that we could trace their course far up the cliffs. Oil 
poured out from the rocks and covered considerable areas of the 
sea. Instead of falling from the oars in drops, the water fell in 
filmy sheets as if it were pure oil. At 1.15 we passed a good 
landing, and at 2.50 reached the Callirrhoe. From this point to 
BS the Arnon the coast has been sufficiently described by Lynch. 
a Between these streams I noted but four landing places. Of 
_ eourse if the sea were smooth, one could climb out upon the rocks 
at many points. But I am speaking of places where it is possible 
to pull the boat out of the reach of breakers and to camp. 
We reached the Arnon at noon on the second day. This river 
enters the sea through a chasm whose cliffs tower up to a great 
height. My photograph will give a better idea of its beauty and 
grandeur than words can picture. The rock is of rich red sand- 
‘stone, and is worn into fantastic shapes. We spent some time in 
looking at the relief figures of eagles, wolves, elephants, &c., that 
were so distinct and accurate that we could scarcely persuade 
_ ourselves they were not the work of man. An immense delta 
_ extends out into the sea several hundred feet, and trees and bushes 

_ grow beyond this where the water is more than 5 feet deep. The 
_ ehasm is about 100 feet wide, and runs east for 450 feet. Then t 
turns sharply to the south. We found the stream 40 feet wide 


Oa ee a ee 


—_ 


ee a ee ee ee ee ae a oe eee 2, 


| ee ee a er en ee 
~| - ~* ‘a * . 
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and 1 foot deep. It follows the north wall closely, so that it is 
impossible to ascend on that side; but there is a wide margin 
along the south side, although one must force his way through 
thick bushes and small trees. Just before reaching the sharp 
turn spoken of above, we had to climb and crawl over immense 
masses of rock. We hoped to be able to look around the angle, 
but when within a few feet of it were stopped by the precipitous 
shelving off of the rock into a deep pool that extends around the 
turn. From our position 30 feet above the surface we could look 
down into the clear depths and see many fishes, from 8 inches to 
10 inches long, swimming about. 

As I was wondering how I might be able to get around that 
turn and explore the unknown territory beyond, it occurred to 
me that my small boat might be made available. I returned to 
the shore and brought the craft to the mouth of the chasm. Just 
above this is a swift rapid, with the water tumbling over the 
rocks. Then comes the pool extending around the turn. We 
stripped ourselves for wading, and by much hard work succeeded 
in getting the boat into the pool. This was asomewhat dangerous 
thing to attempt, as the swift current pounded her against the 
rocks. If anything should happen to one’s boat between the 
Arnon and Callirrhoe, it would be impossible to proceed along the 
coast. I think it would also be impracticable to climb the cliffs 
to the Moab tablelands. If there are passes, they are known only 
to the Bedouin. 

My excitement was intense as I paddled around the turn and ° 
looked beyond. I discovered that the chasm immediately narrows 
to 14 feet, with the water rushing down furiously ; 15 yards more 
and the wild rushing stream compelled us to get out of the boat 
and wade. Here the chasm was only 4 feet wide and the sky a 
strip of blue far above. For a long time we had heard the sound 
of falling water, and now the roar was deafening. We could 
scarcely carry on a conversation. Being confined to a narrow - 
channel and coming down a steep descent, the water nearly 


_ knocked us off our feet, and the stones were sharp and unfriendly. 


We went on foot perhaps 20 yards when a wilder rush of the ° 
stream brought us toa stop. Leaning around an angle a glimpse » 
was caught of falling water. No idea could be gained of its : 
height, but from the sound it must be great. In summer it might 

be possible to reach the foot of this fall, but I doubt it. Then, 


(To face p. 47.) 


Boat AND BAGGAGE ON CAMEL. 


| 
| 


KASTERN SHORE OF THE DeAp Sra. 


(From Photographs by Rev. Putnam Cady.) 


} |) u 
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too, who would risk a voyage on this Sea of Death under the 
burning rays of a midsummer sun ? 

By the facts I discovered I am led to ecrrect several statements 
made by Lieutenant Lynch. He says that he “ walked and waded 


up some distance and found the passage of the same uniform width, 


turning every 150 or 200 yards gradually to the south-east ” 
(‘*‘ Expedition to the Dead Sea and the Jordan,” sixth edition, 
revised, p. 368). ‘This statemeut proves that he never went up 
the river 150 yards. As I have shown, at that point it makes a 
sharp turn to the south and immediately narrows to 14 feet. 
Within 15 yards beyond this turn it narrows to 4 feet, and 
gradually turns again to the east. Twenty yards more and 
progress is stopped. These last measurements are only approxi- 
mate, but they are not far out of the way. One may be pardoned 
for not being accurate in his observations when he has to fight 
every moment to maintain a foothold. 

The fact that Lynch never went up the chasm far enough to 
look around the sharp turn is made certain also by his statement 
that he ‘‘ walked and waded.” The deep pool that extends away 
around the turn is hollowed out of the rock and must have been 
there 50 years ago. In some places it is so deep that my oar, 
supplemented with the length of my arm, could not touch bottom. 
The pool must have been even deeper when he explored the river, 


- for his figures give a volume of water more than as large again 


than I found it. He tells us that he reached the Arnon at 
5.25 p.m. and explored it that evening. From this also it is 
evident that his examination was superficial. Of course the 
supposition that it is impossible to descend the Arnon to the shore 
is correct. 

A phenomenon on the Dead Sea that interested me may not 
be out of place here. On three successive nights at about 7.30, 
when no air was stirring, a heavy breaker would suddenly come 
pounding on the beach. After an interval another would come, 
and then a perfect bombardment would follow for an hour. “Up 


to this time the sea would be perfectly quiet, and during and after 


it no air stirred. At the Callirrhoe I was lying on the beach 


_asleep when the first breaker came in. At first T thought it was 


some wild beast crashing through the jungle. During the other 
nights we spent on the sea, the wind was blowing a gale, so that 


we could not tell whether it was a regular occurrence or not. 
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On the return journey we experienced the same dangers that 
have been met by all who have tried to explore the Dead Sea. 
In his article Mr. Hill says that he sailed during the night, as then 
the sea was calmer. I was driven to the same thing and rowed 
between the hours of one and four in the morning. Even then the 
‘sea was rough and we had to meet each wave just right to keep 
our boat afloat. Our faces and hands were sore from the water, 
our clothing stiff and greasy, and our shoes cracked and open. 
Safety compelled us to keep out from the shore to escape the 
counter-seas. Often the wind increased when no landing place 
was near, and we had narrow escapes. When we finally reached a 
beach the men jumped overboard just before we struck and kept 
the boat from dashing against the rocks, while I threw the 
provisions ashore and then leaped with the tin of water. 

One morning I was aroused by a severe chill. Remembering 
that every expedition had suffered through sickness or death, I 
awoke the men and we started, hoping to reach the Jordan and 
escape from the Sea of Death. The wind increased, and at four 
o'clock the waves literally threw us upon the north shore. In an 
hour it commenced to rain, and great banks of cloud poured down 
over the Judean hills. The men went in search of a Bedouin 
camp and returned in an hour with a camel. Loading our 
baggage and boat on his back off we went through rain and mud 
to the tents. My experiences with Sheikh Kiiftan of the Beni 
Sakhr tribe during the two days and nights that the storm kept 
me in his tent, and my journey overland opposite Jericho, ending 
in the loss of my boat before the camel carried it to the Jordan, 
would form a separate narrative. 

Tf this little contribution to a better knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the Moab shore and of the Wady M@jib is of any value, 
T shall feel repaid for my work. My devont wish is that the Sea 
of Death may be kinder to future explorers than it has been to my 
predecessors and to me. 


AmsterpaM, N.Y., U.S.A., 
September, 1900. 
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Nore py Masor-Generat Str CHarpes WILson. 


The Rev. Putnam Cary, in his interesting account of a boat journey to 
Wady MOdjib, mentions three points in connection with the Dead Sea 
which show how desirable it is that there should be 
study of that remarkable lake than we have at present. 

(1) The strong current setting towards the north 
“observed all the way down the coast.” It would be interesting to 
ascertain whether this is a constant current due to subterranean afiluents ; 
to unequal barometric pressure ; or to wind action. In the first case the 
salinity of the water flowing north would probably be less than that of 
the water outside the current. (2) The oil which « poured out from the 

rocks and covered considerable areas of the sea,” before reachi ng Callirrhoe. 
The nature of the oil, its exact source, and the conditions under which it 
exudes from the rock, deserve examination. Inflammable oil floating on 
the surface, if accidentally lighted, would produce the phenomena. noticed 
by Mr. Gray Hill in 1899 (Quarterly Statement, 1900, p. 276). (3) The 
breaking of waves on the shore for about one hour, from 7.30 p-2., on 
three successive nights when no air was Stirring. This may perhaps have 
been something in the nature of the seiches, or disturbances of level, to 
_which the Lake of Geneva is subject. These disturbances are attributed, 
principally, to differences of barometric pressure in different parts of the 
e. Unfortunately we do not know what t 
different points on the shore of the lake. That it is not the same at the 
two ends of the Dead Sea is probable, and the great uprush of heated 
air, said to be of daily occurrence, which I noticed at Tufileh, in Edom, 
__-—s« seems to indicate that great changes of pressure take place after sunset. 
a ‘How far the sluggish water of the Dead Sea responds to differences of: 
__—s~pressure and the influence of such differences on the less dense water 
____ on the surface at the north end of the lake are interesting subjects 

ae th oe inquiry. It may be long before a Systematic examination of the 

Jake can be undertaken, but meantime T hope we ma 
ads papers of such interest as that forwarded by Mr. Cary. 

er _ M. Clermont-Ganneau has drawn my attention to the remarks on 

the level of the Dead Sea in the early editions of Frere Liévin's « Guide 

to the Holy Land,” and in the account of the Duc de Luynes’s exploration 

of the lake in 1864. It appears that Frére Liévin walked to the island 

_ twice in 1860, that in 1861 the water was up to his horse’s knees, and — 
that after 1863 he was obliged to swim out to it. This indicates a slow, 
continuous rise of level, and seems to exclude the hypothesis of sudden 


& more .complete 


which was 


y have many more 


, 
_ yvoleanie action. M. Louis Lartet, the distinguished geologist who | 
accompanied the Duc de Luynes, amongst other interesting remarks 
on recent variations of level, points out that very slight causes would 
produce great changes in the form and superficial extent of the lake, - 
_ Amongst those causes he includes a succession of exceptionally dry 
or rainy seasons, the silt brought down by the Jordan and other afiluents, 
and slight earth movements which escape detection. 
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THE ANCIENT CHURCHES IN THE MURISTAN) 


By Dr. Conrap Scarcx. 


Iw ** Notes and News” I have reported changes 
made in the western part of the Muristan, whic 
Greek Convent. The buildings which are to 

hopelessly cover up whatever remains of ancient 
exist beneath the present surface, 
large church, restored from disco 
stood over the large cistern dis 
in 1867. 


The place contained three churches, two of which have been 
known for a long time, and the third, or remains of it, were found 
by the excavations of the Greeks a few years ago. The eastern 
_ ehurch, the latest built of the three, has now been rebuilt as the 
_ German “ Erliserkirche,” and it is not necessary to describe it 
here. It was the Maria Latina minor, not major, as it has 
heen hitherto considered. 
) The second or, as it is now proved, the Maria Latina major, was 
found 25 metres distant south-west of it, and just over the tanks 
_ Sir Charles Warren discovered in the year 1867, and described in 
mes “ The Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 272. OF the southern (smaller) 
apse, as well as of the large or middle one, two courses of masonry 
had been preserved, whereas the northern apse had disappeared, 
and in its place a cistern mouth was found. There were also a 
seat few basements of the former piers still cn situ, as also some parts 
o£ the walls, so that the plan of the church could be restored (see 
28 ee ). Several very fine large carved capitals were also found, 
not of pillars but of piers, aud the best preserved of these may bs 
ey ill seen. Small marble pillars were on the edges of the apses tn 
situ. The workmanship of all this was better than on the first 
‘ae entioned church. In plan and size both churches were very 
nearly the same. Some other carved stones were also found, 
‘Similar to those at the northern entrance of the Erléserkivehe, and 
a ;a@ spot indicating that also this church had an entrance at its 
north side. Under the northern side aisle cisterns were found, 
<<: 


which are being 
h belongs to the 
be erected will 
structures may 
and I send herewith a plan of a 
veries recently made, which once 
covered by Sir Charles Warren 


% “ —2 This is pert of a larger essay by Dr. Schick on the Muristan and its 
history, which it is intended to publish subsequently, 
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but it was not so under the southern aisle, where there scems to 
have been a crypt in two stories, one above the other. <A stair 
leading down into this crypt has not yet been found. As south of 
it new foundations were being dug, the workmen came upon a 
stone sarcophagus, the lid of which is gone, proving that also this 
part had been a crypt. As the Erléserkirche and its predecessor 
had iu the south-west corner a bell-tower, so it probably was here, 
as the very strong piers and the great masonry below (Sir C. 
Warren’s southern little cistern) show. 

The third church is the well known Mar Hanna (John the 
Baptist) in the south-west corner of the place, consisting of 2 
church underground, and over it another church above ground. 
So it was even in ancient times; it is one of the oldest churches 
jn Jerusalem, much older than the two others mentioned. In the 
Quarterly Statement, 1899, p. 43, is a plan and some sections of the 
lower church, by Mr. A. C. Dickie, A.R.I.B.A., showing that under 
its flooring is a kind of crypt. It is clear that once the under- 
ground church stood free round about, perhaps with a prolon- 
gation towards the west, as the chief entrance door was on the 
south side. On the side of the present stair at the southern end 
of the narthex is a triangular-shaped mass of masonry which may 
have been made by the Crusaders to get a basement for a bell- 
tower. The church itself was Byzantine, even the upper one, 
which at a later period was destroyed and again rebuilt. That 
there were three churches on the place, each with a bell-tower 
(hence also Mar Hanna had one) is proved by a drawing made about 
1150, and published in the “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins,” 1891, p. 137, showing in one line, beside the hospital, 
the three churches—Ecclesia St. John, Ecclesia Maria ad Latinam 


major, and Ecclesia Maria ad Latinam minor, each with a bell- 
tower. © 


THE ANCIENT CHURCHES IN THE MURISTAN. 
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ROYAL PTOLEMAIC GREEK INSCRIPTIONS AND MAGIC 
LEAD FIGURES FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


By Professor CLermont-GANNEAU. 


(Translated by permission from the “ Comptes Rendus des Séances 
de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres.” Séance du 
19 Octobre, 1900.) 


In the course of the excavations carried out for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund at Teéll Sandahannah, Dr. Bliss discovered, 
among other objects of interest, a fragment of Greek inscription, 
of which he gives a sketch,} accompanied by some explanations, 
but the true historic value of which he seems to me not to have 
‘suspected. 

This fragment consists of three lines engraved on a quarter of 
a “column” having a radius of about 143 inches. The text is 
mutilated on the left and incumplete below. 


AZINOH NMERAANN 
PA: THNECBASIAEAE 


\BAZINEEHY a _- 


“The inscription,” Dr. Bliss says, “mentions a king and a 
queen, probably the local Sovereigns; the name of the queen is 
missing; the name of the king is an indeclinable word ; if this 
followed the Semitic triliteral law, it was Tyvey, in which case 
the preceding three letters represent the termination of some 
Greek word, such as yw&pa, on which the genitive depended. A 
thorough but unsuccessful search was made for the rest of the 
inscription.” 

After having examined the sketch published in the report of 
Dr. Bliss, I believe it is possible to prove that we have, in reality, 


Quarterly Statement, 1900, p. 334. 


. 
at 
Cohen 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. DD 


a fragment of a cylindric base, which served as the pedestal of a 
statue of a queen of Egypt, answering to the name of Arsinoe. 
Arsinoé, sister and wife of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, seems 
excluded, @ priori, by the surname which appears in part at the 
commencement of line 2, and which can hardly be, as we shall see, 
other than [Q@aAozvdz]lopa or [pirouynz Jopa. There remain Arsinoé, 
sister and wife of Ptolemy IV Philopator, and Arsinod, daughter 
of Ptolemy XI Aulétes and sister of the famous Cleopatra. Under 
reserve of the paleographic indications, upon which I have not 
ventured to form an opinion from a simple view of the sketch of 
Dr. Bliss, I am inclined to regard this Arsinoé as identical with 
the wife of Ptolemy [V. The historical circumstances! are in 
favour of this conjecture. In effect, it must not be forgotten that 
this queen of Egypt was present? with her brother and husband 
at the celebrated battle of Raphia, where Antiochus the Great 
was defeated in 217. Raphia, now Refah, south of Gaza, was 
at the southern frontier of Judea, consequently in a region 
near Eleutheropolis and Marissa—the ancient Maresha, Moreshat 
—which is believed to have been situated at Tell Sandahannab. 
In any case, this last point is situated on the way to Jerusalem, 
where Ptolemy went after this victory, which gave Syria to him 


; e bi _ for a time, and where he evén desired to offer, if we may believe 
the Third Book of Maccabees, thank-offerings in the Jewish Temple. |. 


Would it be on this occasion that the statue of ell Sanda- 
hannah was raised in honour of the queen? In this case one 
might, under the paleographic reservation indicated above, propose 
the following restoration of the fragment in question :— 

[Baot\ocav *Apaliwony, meyadnv 

[Qcav P Dirorat](o)pa, tiv ey Bacirews 
[TIroXepavov Kai] Bacittoons [ Bepevi-] 
[xns, Oey ehepyéTwr......... 1 


RE ye ee rae ] 
The queen Arsin|oe great | goddess Philopat jor, daughter of the king 


- [Ptolemy and] of the queen [ Berenice the gods Euergetes . .. .) 


3 Cf. Maccabees, Book IIT, ch.1. It is needless to remark that this find, 
thus interpreted, imparts an element not to be despised into the question se 


much debated of the historical credibility which it is right to accord to the 
“Yhird Book of Maccabees. 

i _ # It is said by the Book of Maccabees that Arsinoe even personally played 
ts a sufficiently energetic part in the affair of Raphia, which at one moment 


threatened to turn out very badly for the Egyptians. 
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In support of this conjecture I deduce an argument from the 

| fact that in the same excavation there was exhumed a small 

fragment of another description in which one recognises without 
difficulty the name of Beperd[«... ]. 


I suppose that this second fragment! belongs to the similar 
dedication of a statue of Ptolemy IV Philopator, which formed the 
fellow to that of his sister and wife, the Queen Arsinoé. The two 
heroes of the day of Raphia would have been represented side by 
side. This second dedication, although almost totally destroyed, 
could then be restored entirely, thanks to that of the statue 
of Arsinod, attempted above, almost as follows :— 


[BAZIAEA NTOAEMAION MEFAN GEON IAONATOPA] 
[TON EF BAZIAEQS NTOAEMAIOY KAI BAZIAIZZHE] 
BEPENI([KHE GEQN EYEPFETON........ wey? 


[The king Ptolemy the great, god Philopator, son of the king Ptolemy 
and of the queen] BERENT (ce the gods Euergetes. 


This is not all. Besides these two fragments Dr. Bliss has 
exhumed a third worded thus :— 


Oincn 4 z 
Le ey 


“ KIFATS2NO 
AIN | EYX<HIN 


1 It would be very important to know if these few letters were engraved on 
a stone with a curved or a flat surface. 


) * The original text was perhaps arranged in four lines. 
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Following the development of my hypothesis I would incline 


to restore :— 
[ Lora} s Kpatwvos 


[AoAA Jwve eux yy 
““[Scopajs, son of Craton, to Apollo [addresses his] prayer.” 


The name of Scopas would afford just the number of letters— 
five—required by the extent of the gap which results from the 
obvious restoration on line 2. If one admits this reading : 
Scopas, this personage would be no other than the famous: 
general of Ptolemy IV, afterwards of Ptolemy V Epiphanes, who, 
after having conquered Judea and even a part of Coelesyria for 
his masters, ended by being defeated by Antiochus the Great at 
Paneas, the sources of the Jordan. He invokes Apollo. Why 
Apollo ? Because this was the god par excellence of the Seleu- 
cids, even the ancestor of the dynasty. The act was quite in 
accordance with the idea, so deeply rooted and so generally 
spread among the ancients that, to obtain victory, it was 
necessary above all to gain for one’s cause or at least to 
conciliate the god of the enemy. The formula edxij» seems to 
imply rather a prayer addressed to the divinity than thanks for 
a prayer already granted.' 

This conjecture, risky as it may appear, for it only rests ona 
very precarious epigraphical basis—the siyma which terminates 
thousands of Greek names—agrees well enough with the interpre- 
tation which I proposed for the two other fragments found beside 
this ene. The principal difficulty which rans counter to it is that 
the historians, who nevertheless tell us at sufficient length about 
the General Scopas, have not preserved for us, so far as I know, 
the name of his father. Could this unknown name have been 
Kraton? Until the contrary is proved, there is no reason why 
we should not suppose it; some later find may perhaps one day 
permit us to affirm it. 

I take this opportunity to add a few observations upon a 
whole group of objects of a very different kind, which, coming 

? One detaii to be noted which is not unimportant is that this fragment of 

inscription is cut upon the base of a statue which should represent a colossal 

_ eagle, of which there remains only one of the claws. This eagle—the eagle of the 

_ Ptolemies (¢/. their coins) ?—was it not there as a symbol of victory, of the 

__ victory prayed for, perhaps even of the victory obtained, if one does not insist 
too much on the absolute value of the word ebx iv ? 


Ct 2 nee ote ry Sees ee eee ee ee 
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out of the same excavations at Sandahannah, have remained an 
archeological enigma. These are 16 little figures of men and 
women in lead, 2 to 3 inches in height, very roughly executed,’ 
and of a most bizarre aspect. They are mere strips of lead cut_ 
into shape, as silhouettes. The personages, all nude, with one 
exception, are represented in strange and distorted positions, as if 
they were writhing in suffering and torture. They have all, 
without exception, the peculiarity of having the hands and feet 
laden with bonds and fetters designedly complicated. Sometimes 
‘the hands are bound in front on the breast, sometimes behind 
the back. The bonds which tie them are formed of thick wire 
of lead, of iron, or of bronze. 

Dr. Bliss sees here simply the representation of “ captives.”’ 
This explanation is not very satisfactory, and raises all sorts of 
objections. I propose quite a different one; it was suggested to 
me by another find of Dr. Bliss—a find which seems to me to 
have an intimate connection with these figures unperceived until 
now. 
It is this. Dr. Bliss has also exhumed, at the same place, 
50 tablets in soft stone bearing Greek inscriptions.2 © These 
tablets are not yet published. Only Professor Sayce has been 
able to glance at them, and he limits himself to saying briefly 
that they contain magical charms and incantations® It this is 
so, would it not be permissible to suppose that these little lead 
figures represent the persons against whom the incantations were 
directed ? We know that lead was in ancient times the chosen 
metal of those who were addicted to sorcery. We know, above 
all, that witchcraft consisted essentially in the act of binding 
magically by supernatural means the victim of it; the verb 
cataéeivy is the verb consecrated to the forms of defixiones. We 
would have here, then, in our little figures, so carefully and com- 
placently bound, a very curious plastic representation of this 
fundamental conception of ancient black art, and the first 
example of a practice which recalls in more than one respect 
that of the spells of the Middle Ages.4 

1 See Plate, p. 332, op. cit. 


2 Four of them bear, it is said, inscriptions in Hebraic characters. 

% Op. cit., p. 376. 

4 It is possible that lead was chosen as material for the figures because of 
its fusibility ; these figures were perhaps destined, like the wax images of the 
spell-bound, to be finally melted in some magiv ceremony. 


NOTES ON GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
| SANDAHANNAH. 


I.—By A. Sruarr Murray, LL.D. 


Arsinoé the Great. 
In the October Quarterly Statement, p. 334, there is a Greek 
imscription which I would read conjecturally thus :— 


. “Apjowonv MeyaXnyr, 
élwpleav] zHv cy Bacdéws 
cai] Baowoans 

a ' “ Arsinod the Great. Gift of the King and Queen.” 
el ae 
_ -‘The pillar on which the inscription oceurs was apparently the 
aie) se of a statue of Arsinoé, who is here styled “the Great,” a 
nf tl » not anfrequently appliei to the Ptolemaic kings. The 
_ Imseription accordingly belongs to the Seleucid ruins, and is of 
‘ gr eat importance. A paper impression of it is highly desirable. 
a  Inseription No. 2, on p. 335, records an offering, not by Crato, 
but by a son of Cratu. 


II —By Colonel C. R. Conver, RE. 


wa - 
er: Berenice. 


ore 
T he dedication to Apollo connected with the name of Queen 

nice—found at Tell Sandahannah—is in characters which may 
y be supposed as late as the Herodian period. I do not 
vy on what grounds it is attributed to the Seleucid age. 
een Berenice” was the sister of Agrippa II, before whom 
Paul appeared at Caesarea. There is nothing strange in her 
eing connected with a pagan text, since the Herodians erected 
temples to pagan gods. Sandahannah, I believe, really means 

st. John” and not “St. Anne,” for it is close to Beit Jibrin, 
, in the twelfth century, belonged to ‘the Knights of 
John. 
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JAR-HANDLE INSCRIPTIONS, 


IlI.—By W. H. D. Rovse, Esq. 


The word Kpazwvos in the inscription on p, 335 of the Quarterly 
Statement for 1900 is not the name of the dedicator, which must 
he in the nominative. The last letter of it (s) appears just before 
Kpatwvos, “son of Craton.” 


Ruasy, October 14th, i900. 


JAR-HANDLE INSCRIPTIONS. 
I.—By Professor Tuxovore F. Wricur, Ph.D. 


THe inscribed jar-handles which have been found in excavating 
Tell es-Safi and neighbouring sites could not receive adequate 
attention in the field while the work was going on, and should 
now come before students at their homes, especially if they have 
access to other handles of like character. I offer a fow remarks 


on the subject, and hope that others will contribute what they 
know :— 


1. This is not a new subject or a recent one. The Quarterly 
Statement, No. 7, 1869-1870, has on p. 372 an unsigned note 
which speaks of jar-handles found by (tien) Captain Warren, “all 
of which were stamped with the same mark—appareutly an eagle, 
rudely designed.” They bore letters ‘similar to those of the 
Moabite Stone.” Three of these handles were read by Dr. Birch, 
of the British Museum, and are given in English as “ Le Me LeK 
ZePHa—LeK Shat—LeK,” showing that they were similar to those 
found by Dr. Bliss as regards the first word. No doubt the 


author of “Underground Jerusalem” referred to this when he 
wrote on p. 422 of that work :— 


‘“‘ At this angle [the south-east corner of the wall, nev bottom 
of the 80 feet shaft} were found those pottery jar-handles on 
which is impressed a winged sun or dise, probably the emblems 
of the Sun-God; around this are characters which denote that 
this pottery was made for royal use. Now this is the south-east 
corner of Solomon’s Palace, and what more natural than that 
some of the pottery from the palace should here accumulate ? ” 


f yg 
a 4 i 
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The handles seem to have received little further study until an 
article of seven pages was printed by J. Baker Greene in Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1881, p. 304, with a very, thorough study of 
the *‘ vase-handles discovered some years since in the vicinity of 
the Temple wall at Jerusalem.’’ Mr. Greene says that no satis- 
factory explanation has so far been given. He finds the characters 
** Phoenician and similar to those on the Moabite Stone.” Taking 
up the most legible one he confirms the reading of 1870 as 
L M L Ch (K) Zs PH. He then considers M L Ch to mean 
Moloch, “the Sun-God,” or Melech, king. He does not think 
that Zs P H refers to a person or place, but at length argues 
that Moloch Z P_ H means the watchfulness of the god, from 
mDpw. The initial u means “dedicated to,’ and he notes that in 
1 Kings xi, 7, and in 2 Kings xxiii, 10, the same letters are used, 
meaning an altar “to Moloch.” He concludes that the vases or 
jars were dedicated to Moloch the watchful. 

Mr. Greene then considers “ the dove with outstretched wings.” 
Was this the emblem of the San-God? He does not show this, 
but argues that the prevalence of Baal worship before the exile 
justifies his inference. 

2. The question of the exact meaning is not yet settled. The 
writers to whom reference has been made were working toward a 
conclusion, but presented only suggestions. ‘Tio one the symbol 
was a dove, to another an eagle, to another a winged sun or disc, 
to Dr. Sayce it is a beetle, and he seems to regard it as the winged 
searab (Quarterly Statement, April, 1900, p. 170). In the cut on 
p- 13 of Quarterly Statement, January, 1900, the beetle is clearly 
_ seen “with pronounced articulations,” although Mr. Macalister 
_ registers a doubt on one point of the identification with the flying 
- searabeeus beetle, namely, the curvature of the wing-case. It 
now seems to me that Dr. Bliss was not on the right course in 
seeking at first the names of individual owners in these insecrip- 
tions, and I feel with Mr. Greene that they were votive inscrip- 
tions to Moloch or Baal. That the final word is the name of a 
place, Hebron, Ziph, and the like, seems plain, as Dr. Bliss 
believes; but the symbol needs further study, 

2 We know that these places were on the Philistine border and 
not far from Ekron, where the worship of Beelzebub flourished. 
_ The first chapter of 2 Kings shows Ahaziah looking to this god. | 
~ é The word J {3} is very little used, but the word ay is more 
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common, and is regarded by some scholars as meaning the dog-fly 
(so the LXX), and by others as meaning a beetle (authorities in 
‘* Speaker’s Commentary on Exodus,” viii, 21, and appended 
essay on Egyptian words, p. 490 of vol. i). There is a sugges- 
tion here of the “Lord of Flies,” which may merit further 
investigation. 

3. It would be useful to make as complete a study as possible 
of other jar-handles. The thickest part of the pottery, they have 
been well preserved when the rest was broken up, and have much 
to tell of early times. I have not been able to find so far in 
America any handles as old as those recently found by the Fund, 
but it appears from the first extract that the Fund had already 
in its possession a number as old, and others may have obtained 
them while in Palestine. Two have lately come under my eye, 
both originally procured by Dr. Selah Merrill, and both having 
Greek inscriptions. 

A is in the Semitic Museum of Harvard University, Massa- 
chusetts, and has a circular stamp one inch in diameter. 

The stamp overran the space at the lower 
side so that three or four letters are lacking. 
It seems easy to read OMEPAZE {EPEQS, 
the common designation of the high priest of 
the Jews, as in Hebrews x,2l. The remain- 
ing letters may give the last half of the name 
of the high priest, but the first part is want- 
ing. Possibly the Ishmael who preceded 
Annas may be meant. The symbol is either the bundle of palm, 
myrtle, and willow (Leviticus xxiii, 40), or the three ears of 
barley of the Passover. 

B is in the museum of the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Massachusetts, the home of Dr. Merrill. It is rectangular and, 


except for the break at the right lower corner, where the handle 
was bruised, is in excellent condition. 


E ITI KAN 
ASX TOY 
MOP: 
I read this EN! KAAAIZ TOY MOPOY, “for the sake 
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of the most fortunate destiny.” The symbol seems to indicate the 
worship of the bull or calf which began for Israel with Aaron’s 
apostasy and was established in the northern kingdom by 
Jeroboam. . 

he, * ‘The votive character of this inscription is evident. The other 
et inscription bearing the title “ high priest” is not remote from 
___the idea of a gift to the Temple. It may be that the handles 
____Tately found by Dr. Bliss will prove also to have votive inscrip- 
_ —Cs«stions, and to connect themselves with the idolatrous days of 


eT ee 
Ps I1.—By Colonel C. R. Conver, R.E. 


ss The new inscription Nw) tons appears to me to open up 
tae the question of translating the texts on the Hebrew jar-handles, 
a ex discovered by Dr. Bliss, once more. The previous names, Hebron, 
___- Ziph, and Shochoh, were those of towns; but there is no town ox 
rnin in Palestine now known bearing the name Mamshath. No 
ch name of a place occurs in the Bible, or in any of the various 
ts, ancient and mediwval, that are known. 
“ ~The word evidently comes from the root YW? “to draw 


hh A 
% 


* 


Shochoh, intended to preserve the jars from injury. The 
resi attaching to these texts—which otherwise only admit of 
er forced explanations, since either the property of various 
| kings occurs in towns not belonging to them, or else the 
of Jerusalem is mentioned on jars of a very ordinary 
ription—will then consist in the late survival of Moloch 
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NOTE ON THE WINGED FIGURES UPON THE JAR- 
HANDLES DISCOVERED BY DR. BLISS. 


By Joseru Orrorp, M.S.B.A. 


In reference to the remarks and engraving published in the 


October Quarterly Statemeut, p. 379, Mr. E. J. Pilcher has kindly 
Jent me for publication this coin, which presents a figure with 
six wings closely allied to the personage upon the Baalnathan 
seal. It is a bronze coin of Gebal (Byblos), bearing on the 
reverse a full-length representation of Kronus (El) with six 


wings, as described by Sanchoniathon. Above and beneath tho 


deity is the Phoenician inscription, nw 4p bays: “OF Gebal 
the Holy.” Whilst around, in Greek, BASIAEQE ANTIOXOY, 
shows it was of the era of the Antiochoi; Mr. Pilcher suggesting 
A. Sidetes (137-125 B.c.). The lamed of the left-hand Phoenician 
text has united with the staff in the deity’s hand. On his head 
is the crown of Lower Egypt, with a peculiar crest. 

In the “Comptes Rendus” of the French Academy, 1900, 
p- 181, M. Gauckler describes some metallic bands discovered at 
Carthage, of which he furnishes photographs. In No. 98, for the 
last figure but one, Fig. 18 of the upper register of personages, 
he describes a ‘“‘ Monster with human limbs, female breasts, and 
a horned head; with six wings.’ It is, however, difficult to see 
this representation upon the photograph; no doubt it is more 
visible upon the original. He terms it a Moloch. The figure of 


Cyrus at Pasargadae given by Dieulafoy has six wings and a head- 


dress, which may be the origin of the symbolic die upon the 
Gebal coin. 


NOTE ON THE HIGH PLACE AT PETRA. 
By W. Crarxson Watuis, Esq. 


I venture to make a suggestion as to the object of the sunken 
area of the High Place at Petra, of which an interesting descrip- 
ticn is given in the October Quarterly Statement by Dr. Curtiss. 
I notice that Mr. Macalister suggests that it was a place “ set 
apart for worshippers.” This may very likely have been the case, 
though one scarcely sees why it should have been apparently 
carefully levelled and sank to a depth of 15 to 18 inches in the 
rock only for this purpose. May it not also have been intended 
as a means for collecting water? The suggestion comes to me 
from having noticed a somewhat similar device in more than one 
place. I remember an old castle in Sicily, for instance, where 
a portion of the courtyard is carefully cemented, and the levels so 
arranged that rain-water should be drained into a cistern. It 
seems to me that in the case of the High Place at Petra water 
might be required for ablutions and other ceremonial purposes, 
and the depressed area in question might have been intended to 
collect it. 
The plan shows a “ drain,” thongh it is not indicated where it 
_Teadsto. There is also a rock-hewn “ vat,” but I do not notice 
that there is any connection between it and the “area.” If there 
should be any receptacle to receive the water from the “ drain,” 
or if there should be a drain between the area and the “ vat,” 
_ Tf think that my theory as to the purpose of the depression would 
be a very probable one. 
. Perhaps those who have visited the place can say if any light 
_ «an be thrown on these points, and whether the levels admit of 
the suggestion being valid. It is even possible a movable receptacle 
_ might have collected the water from the “ drain.” 
‘In the article “ Tanks Inside the Sanctuary,” p. 217 of the 
Jerusalem “Memoirs,” several of the tanks under the Haram . 
area are described as having ‘surface conduits” for collecting 
water from the rock surface or pavement. This seems to be 
_ # somewhat analogous case if the theory as applied to the High 
- Place at Petra is correct. 
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WOMAN IN THE EAST. 
By Puitie J. Batpenspercer, Esq. 


(Continued from “ Quarterly Statement,” 1900, p. 190.) 


Cuapter VII.—Every-pay Lire. 


Tux newly-married couple are the talk of the village for | 
several days, the wedding criticised or praised till everyone 
is acquainted with the details. The woman’s duty now begins ; 
she has a family responsibility. Most of her doings have 
already been stated in Chapters II and III. The water is 
always brought in by the woman carrying the skin water- 
‘bottle on her back, or else the earthenware jar on her head; a 
large jar is placed ina corner of the room, and the skin bottle 
is emptied into this. If the husband possesses a flock or cattle, 
the milking business is generally the work of the woman, aided 
by the shepherds; she dexterously holds the milk jug and one leg 
of the goat or sheep between her knees and draws the milk from 
both teats alternatively. If the village is near a town the woman 
earries the milk to clients, or for sale on the market, and, alas !— 
here, as all the world over, this market milk is often doubled in 
yuantity by water and often whitened by an ingrediens. . Those 
villagers who frequent the towns are more corrupt and foal- 
mouthed than their more secluded country sisters; they are ready 
to swear “God and the prophets!” for the purity and freshness 
of their articles, no matter how far away from truth it may be. 
My father, who generally bought or received the milk from the 
milkwoman, said one day to her: ‘‘ Now, look here, be careful 
another time at least to put in clean and sweet water.” The milk- 
woman, swore that they “always take it from Job’s well.” Job’s 
well is a deep well near Jerusalein. When Jerusalem wants 
water—which happens as often as rains are rare during the winter 
—the people of Siloam near by take the water from it in skin 
‘bottles on their donkeys’ backs to the Jerusalem market for sale. 
‘This is the only sweet water then to be had in abundance. Siloam 
has another fountain with brackish water, which is utilised only 
when none from Job’s well can be had in years of drought. The 
milkwoman was ever after ashamed of her unheeded confession. 
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Where they have plenty of milk, the woman’s chief work is to 
earry it daily into the market in small jugs. As the Arabs are 
very fond of sour milk, this is sold in every Arabie town. 
Half-a-dozen or more of such small jugs are put together in the 
wicker-work basket and carried to the. market on the head. 
The women are very dexterous in carrying loads on their heads 
and «keeping them in equilibrium. Everything,. except the 
babies and the skin water-bottle, is carried on their heads. If 
the milk is not sold in the town, on account of the distance, 
it is made into butter or cheese. The milk is put in a skin 
bottle, which is blown up with the liquid in it and tied up 
fast ; this is to give an empty space to facilitate the churning. 
The bottle is now suspended to three sticks attached together 
and forming a coverless tent; the bottle is held by the woman 
__ sitting down and rocked to and fro for an hour or so till the 
batter is made. When a sufficient quantity of butter is made it 
is either sold fresh in the market by the woman, who takes every 
saleable thing, as hens, pigeons, eggs, milk, vegetables, to form 
_ @ load worth the journey, or else it is stored away, either for 
. rod home use or to'be sold as cooking butter, Samn is indis- 
ae pensable to the townspeople and always fetches a good price. 
ot ‘This is the butter cooked till no watery part remains, saffron 
being added to give it a yellow colour. It is Jiked best thus and 
a keeps for months. If there is any very large quantity of samn 
_ it is put into skin bottles and sold in the bazaars, by the men; 
women always sell small quantities. When the butter is taken 
ont, the skimmed milk is. used as food by the members of the 
> is family. The skimmed milk is put into a sack, and after the 
fa water has dropped, the remaining substance is made into smal] 
- eakes, well salted, and put to dry in the sun, These gmall 


- white cakes are sold when dry, and when no fresh sour milk 


2 be had, or are used in the family. They resemble pebbles, 
and when wanted for focd are put into a wooden basin with 
water and rubbed till they are dissolved, In. this way the water 
dried out by the sun is again added, and the sour. milk is eaten 
with almost the same relish as when it was fresh. ; 

; The fig trees which belong to the family are put. in, charge of 
_ the women as soon as the first fruits begin to ripen. A hut is 
built in the fig garden, and the whole family remove, to this diut 
_ during the summer months, not only from the villages. but also 
_ from many minor towns, as Hebron, Gaza, Ramleh, Lydda, and. 
_ other . The women daily gather the figs and put them to- dary: 
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on red earth in the sun, in a shut-up space, to prevent the dogs, 


chickens, or children walking over or eating the frait by day, and Z 


to keep away the jackals and foxes by night. This is certainly 
the happiest time in the year for the women and girls. With 

their loud rolling notes they sing from morning to night. Very 
often one girl sings a line, and another in the next garden one, — 
or even across the valley on the slope of the opposite mountain, 

a girl continues the second line and so on. The dried figs 
are stored away for winter food. In some places where they 
have too many for the family use, they sell them in the markets 
cf Jerusalem and Jaffa. Long garlands of dried figs are put on 


a string, weighing together seven or eight pounds. This is a — 


speciality of some villages north of Jerusalem, as Bethel, Gibeon, 
Ram-Allab, Nazareth, and its villages. Es Salt is renowned for — 
its figs and raisins. 

About November the olives begin to ripen, and though the 
men have here the more difficult task of taking or beating down 


the fruit an active part is reserved to the women, who whilst — 


gathering the fruit from the ground, say or sing verses or 
repetitions of two lines, always repeated by one part of the 
workers whilst the other part take breath. ‘‘Oh, olives, become 
citrons,” 7.e., as big as citrons, is repeated a dozen or more times, 
then another sentence is said till one of the party has hit a better 
idea ; all the while the berries are gathered in the baskets, and — 
thence into the goat’s-hair sack, never without calling on the ~ 
“name of the Lord” to prevent the Jan eating part of the 
olives. The olives are taken to the oil mill by the men, as the 
village itself often has no mill. The first olives falling prema- 
turely to the ground are gathered by the women alone, and are 
crushed on a flat rock with a stone and then put in water to 
extract the oil; this is the finest oil that can be had. This mode 
of beating the fruit is most primitive and ancient. Such oil 
Moses commanded the children of Israel, in Exodus xxvii, 20, to 


bring for the use of the light in the tabernacle; it is said there 


“‘beaten oil,” which answers well. 

From time to time the women and girls go together to bring 
home wood or whatever fuel they can find. This is considered 
by most as a kind of picnic; they go singing up and down 
between the rocks and bushes, and every one is busy gathering as_ 
big a bundle as she feels she can well carry home on her head, 
often many miles, for Palestine, and especially Judea, is now quite 
denuded of forests —thorn, thyme, or sage bushes often being the 
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only ‘‘ wood” they bring home. Whilst on their way home the 
mountains. re-echo again and again with their merry voices, 
though to the Occidental’s unaccustomed ears it seems like 
wailing, still it is full of joy and life. They are quite free on 
these errands, as being almost the only time when they are . 
(expected to be) quite abandoned to themselves and unobserved 
by any man. 

The songs here also are often improvised on the existing tunes, | 

sometimes they may be in connection with what is done, some- 
times romantic adventures, princely honours; the load of wood is 
turned into costly presents, they themselves are turned into 
fairies, and so forth. The beloved comes forth to meet her 
(though he never does, in fact), and has a camel and slave to 

serve her. ‘These all show how the present population. have 
thoroughly changed in gallantry towards their women, which 
lives on only in.their poetry.! 

The bundles, according to the nature of the material, are often 
higher than the women themselves. Large circular bundles, 
sometimes not thicker than two feet, nicely arranged, are carried 

home by long files of women. In the plains, where wood, bushes, 
and even straw is wanting, the fuel consists of cattle manure. 
_ Charcoal is seldom used by the Fellahin. If they are char- 
coal burners themselves the coals are taken to the towns for 
sale where alone charcoal is burned. In the country they burn 
exclusively wood or thorns for cooking, and manure for the oven; 
whilst in the towns wood or thorns are burned in ovens, and 
charcoal in the kitchen. 
py As in the fig gardens, so also those possessing vineyards go to 
live there ees the moment the grape berries begin to look like. 
1 The Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, in an article in “The Nineteenth 
- Century ” for May, 1899, shows that the degradation of the Moslem woman, 
is of comparatively recent date. He states that: ‘ Almost to the end of 
the twelfth century women mixed with men with dignity and self-respect, ' 
held reunions, gave concerts, and received visitors.” Of the lady Sukaina, 
who was a grand-daughter of FAtima, he says: “She gave the tone to the 
e _ enltured society of her age. The reunions in her house of the poets, scholars, 
jurists, and other distinguished peop!e of both sexes, became the model for 
imilar social gatherings at the residences of other ladies of fashion.” 
4 Mr. Justice Ali states that Kadir the Abbasside promulgated the edict 
| _ forbidding women to appear in public without the burke, and adds significantly, 
) i “and with that commenced the decadence of Islim.” 
ae ie 2 Charcoal is also used iv the towns in the mani-al, or chafing-dish, for 
_ - Warming rooms. 
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grapes, for the Arabs in general almost prefer the green ts 4 
grapes to the ripe ones.: Green grapes always find a ready 
market, being used either for dyeing wool, together with the 
necessary colour (the acid of the grapes fixes the colour), or else 
they are sold for flavouring the food or eaten raw. es 

Hebron, a Mohammedan town, is all surrounded by vineyards, 
and the bes¢ Palestine grapes grow there. Here the townspeople’ 
become Fellahin during the summer, living in the vineyards, and 
are occupied all the time. Where the grapes are not sold to Jews: 
or Christians of Jerusalem (in Hebron itself only Jews live 


besides the Mohammedans), the grapes when ripe are cooked in — a 


large kettles after having been crushed in rock-cut reservoirs, from 

which the sweet juice flows into a second reservoir, reminding us of ; 
the “brooks of honey”? mentioned by Job xx, 17. The juice 

gathered is boiled during several hours, and these molasses are 
very much in request amongst all classes of the population. The 
women’s part in this work does not go beyond bringing the 

gvapes and preparing the jars to receive the molasses and grape’ 
conserve. The merchants of Hebron go about from village to_ 
villuge selling this grape treacle to the Fellahin, who put it away 
for the winter months. 

Life in the vineyards in the summer months is certainly a time 
when a good deal of care is done away with. It is pleasant 
living, fruits to eat, no house sweeping, and all kinds of house-. 
work reduced to the least. The second chapter of the Song of 
Solomon is, pevhaps, the best example. It is like living amongst 
the Fellahin, feeling with them, to read it, and remark the 
details. The vines with the tender (unripe) grape give a good 
smell. “Take heed of the foxes that destroy the vine . ....« a roe” 
on the mountains of Bether.” 

Solomon had certainly passed days and nights in the vineyards 
of Bether, where I never remember to have passed without seeing 
gazelles roaming about on the mountains. 2 

Where they keep bees, the women take an active part in — 
harvesting the honey. A man is usually the bee-master tor the 
whole district, having all the paraphernalia appertaining to bee- 
culture, consisting of a jar-bee-smoker, a mask, leather gloves and 
boots, and a large knife to cut out the comb. The cut out combs are - 
handed over to the women, who press out the honey between their 
hands in a dark room, and with heaps of manure burning before 
the door to keep away the bees, which still may try toenter. The 
pressed out comb-balls, dripping with honey, are washed as clean 
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as possible, the comb reduced to wax, whilst the sweet. water of 
the washings is boiled, flour being added all the time, till. the 
whole is almost as thick as honey. | It is now poured on. laid-out 
sheets, and left to dry for a day or two. Pine-seeds are strewn 
or the paste as long as it is still warm and soft. This sweet, 
known as ‘‘malban,” when dry has the appearance of very light- 
coloured leather. It can easily be torn, and is either sold or 
stored away for winter food. Usually it is eaten in winter-evening 
assemblies, after a game or story-telling. It is saleaale only 
where the women are experts in manufacturing it. Small bee- 
keepers keep it generally for family use. The crushed and pressed 
combs are put into sacks and boiled in water. The wax always 
finds a ready market. Pure wax candles are sold by the thousand 
in Jerusalem, about the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Mosque. Those sold to Christians are ornamented with scenes 
of the passion, death, and resurrection of Christ; whilst Moham- 
medan pilgrims only buy such as have no images whatever. The 
Christian candles are many-coloured, and the Mohammedans’ 
usually dirty white, and offered in the sanctuaries as a vow for 
the recovery from sickness, deliverance from accidents, safe arrival 
home again after a long journey. 

_ The vow in the fashion of Samuel’s mother’s vow is not soe 
usnal—at least, not among the Mohammedans. Christians dedicate 
their children to such-and-such a saint. For example, a child 
may be dedicated to Saint Francis for a year or two—the bey 
then wears a monk’s hood for the time; whilst Mohammedans and 
Christians vow to saints or prophets in case of help, a quantity 
of wax candles, olive oil to burn in the sanctuary, or a sacrifice 
of a kid or lamb. Thus the person vowing may say: “ O ever- 
green Green One” (St. George of the Christians), “I offer you 
a lamb and two pounds of pure wax candles if thou savest me 
from this water,” if in danger of being drowned. Or: “If thou 
savest my boy from the small-pox, O Prophet Reuben, I offer thee 
a lamb and three pounds of oil.” ‘These yows are made by both 
sexes alike, and are often fulfilled months or years afterwards ; as 
long as the person has the intention of holding his promise, there 
is no harm in putting it off till a favourable occasion. As they 
are very expensive, a3 many as possible of the friends and relations 


are invited, 
Having received one day from the mother of a boy who had 


= itarored from the small-~pox an invitation to assist, we started 
to the Greek Church of St. George, though the vower was.a 
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Mohammedan. The men with firearms were firing all the way ; 
the women, in their best clothes—excepting the mother, who, as ® 
widow, never put on any gaudy apparel—were singing all the 
while. When we arrived at the church and convent, which is also 
an asylum for lunatics, the abbot, as the custom is, gave the kettles 
and wood to prepare the sacrifice. The men killed the lamb in — 
the courtyard of the convent, and cooked it, except the head, 
feet, liver, lungs, and skin, which belong to the convent as 
tax. <A kettle of rice is now boiled, and all is served in the 
large wooden dishes (batié). Before the food is ready the men 
and women all touch the huge iron chain which is fixed in the 
wall of the church, and to which lunatics are chained, and are 
supposed to be healed, after a stay of several days or weeks, by 
the influence of St. George. The chapel is opened, and everybody 
visits the sanctuary. Now the women dance and sing in front of 
the chapel during several hours. /The abbot receives a small sum 
of money for his services, lending the kettle and the wood, besides 
the meat already mentioned. The abbot was about seventy years 
of age, and, like all Greek abbots in Palestine, talked only broken 
Arabic. Notwithstanding his age, he calmly stood the shouting 
and shooting within the walls of the convent as quietly as the 
thousands of pigeons nestling all along the old convent walls in 
crevices and holes, old jars and boxes hung up for the purpose. 
Kiverybody seemed impassive and accustomed to these ceremonies, 
and went on with their duties as if nobody was there. ‘The abbot 
took us up to his reception-room, put a table and plates at our 
disposal, and bade us partake of the sacrifice in his rooms. 
Coffee was served afterwards, and, the vow thus having been 
performed, the whole company went home singing and shooting, 
as they came. 

Vows are sometimes cither forgotten or neglected, and the 
following fable illustrates this class :—‘ A fox was roaming about 
the mountains, looking for a lizard here and a bird there, when all 
of a sudden two hounds were on his track. He ran hard for his 
life, but, being almost overtaken, he said: ‘O Prophet Saleh, if 
thou rescuest me from these dogs, I will give thee a measure of 
lentils and a wax candle for thy sanctuary.’ At once the hounds 
lost his track, and the fox drew breath. After trotting awhile he 
said to himself: ‘I’m a good runner anyhow, and have escaped 
those dogs. It is true I vowed; but then T am no farmer, and 
produce no lentils, nor do I own any bees to give the prophet wax 
candles.’ He had hardly finished this soliloquy, when suddenly 
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the hounds reappeared. The fox again ran as fast as he could, 
and said: ‘O prophet, take your measure and follow me; I'll give 
you the lentils at once.’ So he was again saved.” 
During the harvest the women pick ont the best straws they 
ean find, and bind them into bundles; in their leisure hours they 
make baskets, trays, and the like for the household furniture. 
Some of the straws are coloured green or red, and symmetrically 
woven into the work, designed generally in curves or broken lines. 
Some are very dexterous in making these trays, and produce a 
certain quantity for sale, for they always find a ready market. 
Almost every woman or girl gleans wheat or barley for her 
own benefit, if her time is not wholly taken up by her husband, or 
brother, or father. The gleaned bundles are nicely arranged, and 
put in a heap beside the other corn; on account of their being 
particularly fixed up and _ fast tied together, these bundles are 
easily recognised and respected by everyone. The women in their 
_ spare time knock out the grain with a stone, and store it away 
_ or sell it at once in the neighbourhood of the threshing-floor 
_ to travelling grain-merchants. If, as in many cases, the family 
be short of flour, she is supposed to lend them this grain 
for the time being for family use; but seldom, if ever, will she 
receive it back again if she does not take it by force, If she sells 
_ it, the money is put on her head-dress, or, if a widow, lent out on 
Interest or used fer her own wants. As already remarked, the 
- woman’s purse is quite separate from that of the whole family. 
_ In some cases, also, she will invest her money in live stock— 
sheep, goats, cows, or the like, which are a continual source of 
profit, as on no account will she pay anything for stable rent 
or shepherd, unless the whole herd be her own. In this last case 
the husband benefits by the milk, cheese, butter, and a sacrifice 
from time to time. This arrangement is tolerated by the husband 
to a certain degree, as it discharges him of many obligations, such 
as paying the tax, for shecp and goats have to pay a Government 
1 ‘tax of about 15 cents. a head ; besides, the husband is considered 
_ poor, and unable to Soxtefonte to municipal wants, though he 
oF _ personally benefits to a great extent. 
___-‘Sacks of goats’ hair and carpets of wool, saddle-bags, baby- 
ee (in which the women carry the babies on their backs when 
_ going on errands), and the like are all woven by the women; they 
are not all experts in this, but generally such as either possess 
herds themselves, or whose husbands or next-of-kin are shepherds. 
ont Tl he woman works at a fixed price per yard, and is generally fed 
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by the party to whom the carpet. belongs as long as: the work 
lasts. The apparatus is).of the most» primitive kind. Most 
women and girls can spin, and: they may be seen all about the 
towns spinning as they walk. A. bundle of wool, or wool 
and hair, is rolled round: the right arm, and the little distaff is 
spun continually on an uplifted knee as they walk along, thus 
spinning the threads for the future carpet or sack. The carpet 
manufacture itself is also very simple. . Four pegs are driven into 
the ground at the proper distance, according to the quantity of 
thread ready, but seldom over.a yard and a third in breadth,, 
whilst the length may be many yards.. Two thick sticks form the 
beginning and the end, fastened against the pegs mentioned. The. 
threads are now drawn across from end to end and one touching 
the other, necessarily in an upper and a lower row. A flat piece 
of wood several inches wide and. well polished, usually of oak, 
is passed between the threads, dividing them or changing the 
position, pushing the upper down and the lower up. This shuttle: 
is not always used; the ball of thread is simply rolled in an oval 
shape, and thus passes to and fro. To fasten the cross-threads, 
the woman has a gazelle-horn, the point of which is slightly 
fiied to form a hook, and thus pulls each thread backwards into 
position. The operation takes Jess tirae to do than to describe in 
words, although, as the whole work is. very long, it may take 
some weeks to make a carpet, As the work is always done in the 
open air, and must remain in position, a man generally sleeps 
by it at might, to watch against mischief or thieves, The woman 
is only responsible by. day; she is never expected to watch by 
night. 

All the woman’s earnings are her private property. Though 
in some cases her husband furnishes her with necessary clothing, 
in most cases she buys it herself. She has also to furnish 
the oil for lighting the house from her own money, and she 
knows well how to caleulate what may belong to her husband 
and what to her.. On returning. from market the women sit 
down with their empty baskets and square up the accounts 
before going to their homes. In her spare time the woman 
mends and also makes the clothes for herself, husband, and 
children. It is true it does not require very much skill, as 
the whole consists in a kind of very large shirt with very wide 
sleeves; thus a few inches more or less does. not. matter, and the 
merchant of whom the sheeting and shirting are bought knows 
exactly how many yards are wanted for a suit. The men are.all 
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¢lothed in a white shirt or gown, which is for the most part of 
the year the only clothing they wear; towards winter a second 
gown, either yellow or red-striped, is worn. Women are always 
clothed in blue—a long blue shirt or gown of coarse sheeting, 
hanging down to the feet, and with very wide sleeves form her 
every-day clothing. Dirty clothes are generally carried to the 
nearest running water; sometimes this is far from the village, 
and where there are only wells, water must be drawn; but 
seldom are things washed with warm water. In houses’ where 
they have cows or camels a second hand-mill for breaking the 
vetches is to be found, and the woman also prepares these, which, 
after being broken, are slightly wetted so as to render them soft, 
and when the camels or cows come home in the evening after a 
day’s labour they find their supper awaiting them. 

The woman is called by her name and the name of her father: 
never does the name of the husband apply to the wife. Thus, if 
the woman’s name be Fatmé and her father’s name ’Ali, she will 
be called Faimé ’Aii as long as she is without children ; as soon as 
she has a child she will be called after the name of her eldest son 
or daughter if she has no son. If her son be Fh’mad, she will 
be called Im Eh’mad, that is “mother of Eh’mad.’ This is 
the politest way of calling a woman; if she has no children she 
can even be called “ Mother of ’Ali,” her father’s name. 


Cuapter VIIT.—TRaAinine toe Cuinpren. 


) This is a most neglected matter, at least in my opinion. It 
is more of a let-it-alone system than anything else. Boys are 
more left to their own free will than girls, and they are even 
taught to curse and to swear when they can only just pronounce 
the first words. As a matter of course, when only one boy is in 
the family he is the tyrant, and lis will dominates over all. 
When there are more than one, and perhaps some girls, then 
necessarily the parents are more severe, and sometimes administer 
brutal correction; there is nothing like a kind, systematic 
bringing up. As with all illiterate people, amusement of some 
sort must be had, and the children naturally form one source of 
general amusement. They are considered mos’ clever when they 
ean abuse the bystanders or the squatters in the circle of 
visitors. No wonder, then, if the stranger riding through @ 
village finds himself assailed by the younger generation, cursing, 
and even throwing stones for nothing more than their own 
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childish amusement. This is rarely done to Arab strangers, but 
is reserved for Occidentals, as these are considered in all 
Mohammedan countries, and more so in out-of-the-way places, 
to be mortal enemies. The boys and girls of six to ten years 
vld keep the kids and lambs round abont the village. When 
the girls are older, but not after puberty, they may also be 
shepherdesses, if the family have no boy. But after puberty a boy 
is taken, who may at the same time serve as sheplierd for seven 
years and receive a girl for his wages, as Jacob did with Laban. 
Thus in a family where there are more boys than necessary for the | 
wants of the family, one or two may be sent to serve outside, and 
villages which are near towns send their boys to work in the stone 
quarries or at mason’s yards. Mohammedan girls are kept at 
liome till they marry, but some villages near Jerusalem have 
begun to send their daughters as servant girls to the town. 
Amongst the Christian population of Bethlehem, Ramallah, and 
some other places, girls are regularly found in the houses of 
Occidentals as cooks, or the like. 

A servant girl from Bethlehem, staying as cook in a French 
hotel at Juffa (illiterate, as they generally are), one day received a 
letter from her mother, and though fully acquainted with the 
contents several days before receiving it, as the letter was written 
in pxblic, the girl brought the letter to me and asked me to read 
it. She told me her mother wanted two wooden bowls and a 
trunk. The letter was worded thus :— 


“From Bethlehem to Jaffa. 
“3rd November, 1891. 
. ** Eastern calendar, 
“To the most honoured and excellent lady the respected Catherina, 
God liveth and endureth for ever. Ameu! 

“ After having settled on the principal question, that is, your 
dear health and security, which is with us the essential cause of 
writing, and the occasion of our prayers ; firstly, if your question 
abovt us be admitted, we are, God be praised, in perfect happiness, 
and do nothing but ask about you and the security of your health 
which i3 with us the essential cause of writing, and the occasion 
of prayer. Secondiy, that you send to ask us why we never 
answer, seeing ‘by the Almighty God’ we have sent you four 
answers, two by the post and two by the camel drivers, nor do we 
know what is the matter that they never arrived. After that we 
assure you that we are continually pleased with you, and ask the 
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Virgin the mother of the beloved, that you may soon be united 
with us, by the help of the Lord Christ. Then your brothers, 
Elias and Jirius, salute you with many salutations, and your 
sisters, Sultany and Maria, are in perfect health and salute 
you. You have sent to ask about the health of Joseph, your 
brother’s son; he is, to God be praise, in all health and 
security, so you must not be troubled at all. Also we ask of you, 
our beloved and honoured daughter, to send us two wooden bowls, 
without mistake, by the kind camel driver, my contentment rest 
on you. [also announce to you that we have let the house to 
Aziz, the son of ’Otallah Ody, and he sends you salutations, and 
even Khaleel ’Otallah salutes you, and your brother, Elias, salutes 
you, and begs you to send him a Hungarian trunk, like the trunk 
of Tufaha, the daughter of your uncle, Jirius. For its price is 
from us, and when you will face us we will repay you its price. 
What we now want we have told you, and if you want anything 
tell us. God liveth and endureth ! 

“ Praying for you. In the honoured, holy and blessed Nativity 
Church, Helwy. 

“The writer of these words, your uncle’s son, Salamy, salutes 
you with many salutations, may you live and endure. 

“To be addressed to the esteemed and honoured Mister Baseel, 
whose presence may it live. Jirius and Khaleel. 

“*Otallah salute him, and from his hand to be rendered to the 
excellent lady the respected Catherina.”’ 


On account of their going to European mission schools many 
Christian villagers are brighter, cleaner, and more up to the times, 
though despised by the more austere Mohammedans, who either 
never go to any schools at all, or else go to the village schools, 
which have been instituted of late, and are intended to be obligatory 
under penalty of paying a certain sum for those who do not attend; 
this last object is never missed by the greedy officials, ever ready 
to take advantage of the slightest money-making occasion. A 
teacher is appointed to every village by the Government to oppose 
the Christian mission schools. Months and months may pass ere 
this unfortunate schoolmaster receives his pay, but as the school 
children have to furnish him with a certain quantity of bread and 
whatever they may happen to possess, he is at least kept from 
starving. 

In and about the house the countrywoman is more of a 
personality than her sister of the town. She has all the hcuse- 
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hold affairs necessarily under her control, as the husband is often 
absent for days and even weeks. Being never veiled, like the 
townswoman, she can step in and out freely, look after the 
animals, and to some extent give information to her husband, and 
wt least strongly influence him in regard to his business with 
strangers, , 

When visitors come the elder girls and wife are to. keep aside, 
bringing only the food; but they never entertain male visitors. 
Kemale visitors are very rare, except on solemn occasions —as 
births, deaths, marriages, and in these cases they are received 
only by the women. The younger children, boys or girls, of 
course, come to sit down in their father’s lap and listen to what is 
said, or partake of the food with the strangers. Women come 
and congratulate when a child is born, as_ has. already been 
mentioned. When the children grow older, a boy of twelve or 
more is utterly out of his mother’s control. Girls are influenced 
a few years longer, but obedience is next to unknown ; yet there 
exists a natural reciprocal dependence which makes the families 
very intimate, especially as regards the family interests, ‘Thus 
a child of seven or eight will defeud the family rights like a 
grown-up person among Occidentals. Their living in one room 
and assisting in all conversations explains how they are so soon 
versed in all family incidents, and can even keep secrets; for 
necessarily their bloody feuds often oblige them to have secrets. 
Kven before a boy arrives at the age of puberty he may receive 
a turban, which he gets either when he marries or even before, 
on a feast day. If the proud father, anxious to show off his 
offspring, hands him a turban, it is wonderful, if not amusing, 
to see the little man of ten or twelve years old squatting down 
gravely for the first time, seemingly conscious of the new era 
of life now dawning upon him. 


Then, also, the sexes separate in their play, which up to this 
first growing out of childhood had been in common. 

Still, brothers and sisters protect each other for the causes 
wlready mentioned, the family circle is holy, and every inmate 
is considered of one flesh. Therefore, also, the mcther, though 
very much esteemed by her children, still, in family matters, 


may be wholly sacrificed for the sake of her family, who are 
perhaps on bad terms. 


* 
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Cuaprer IX.—Sickness ann Drarn. 


When a person is reported to be seriously ill, the room is 
soon filled with noisy visitors—men, women, and children; if it 


‘is winter, a fire is made, filling the room with dense smoke, 


whilst all kinds of remedies are discussed by all and every one 


‘at a time, so that the person interested may hear a portion of 


this remark and another of that. Fresh visitors pour in, the 
others leave, and, in fact, such a sick room is easily recognised 
by its beehive appearance, where continually some are going 
and some are coming. They are not in the least sympathetic 
with the sick; they talk of his malady in the harshest way, or 
draw him into their conversation, however disagreeable this 
may be, and coffee-drinking and pipe-smoking are continually 
indulged in. 

No matter how contagious the sickness, none refrain from 
visiting. They have sometimes doctors of their own, but gene- 
rally this is the priest, who writes a few mysterious nonsensical 
words, and may give this to the patient to swallow, or put under 


‘his pillow, and so forth. Barbers are the doctors in more serious 


‘cases, and they either give purgatives or bleed the patient. Yet, 
again, the national remedy is fire applied to any part of the body 
and in very different ways — either simply with burning lint, 
or with’a red-hot iron or nail applied to the crown of the head, 
to the arm, temple, and so forth. LEfficacious as the fire remedy 
may be in some cases—as, for instance, a venomous bite—yet they 
‘do not apply it then, as they believe the bite is burning already, 
‘and fire would make matters worse. European doctors are called 
for in extreme cases, and are also paid highly ; but doctors’ 
‘prescriptions are never followed fully, they follow them partially, 
‘and should the remedy not produce immediate benefit it is at once 
‘disearded, and the doctor called a humbug. Hygienic rules are 
still more difficult to be enforced, thus rendering the doctor's 
task difficult, if not impossible. Nature, as everywhere else, helps 
‘more surely and rapidly. Strained nerves are unknown, and so is 
‘punctuality. | 

_ ‘They are subject to the same ills as are foreigners, with this 
difference—that the foreigner more surely gets the intermittent 
“fever and is harassed by it, whilst the indigenous inhabitants 
may sometimes escape from it, according to the position of the 
village and the occupation, whether they stay at home or are 
‘obliged to go to the low lands during the summer months. The 
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plains of Sharon, Jczreel, and the Jordan Valley are terrible 
centres, especially the last-named. In the year 1874 I passed two 
months there with several hundred Fellahin of the Judean 
mountains; I do not think that a single person escaped the 
fever, and more than fifty per cent. lost their lives. Though 
more than twenty years have passed I still feel the effects. 

They live, however, to an old age too, as in northern climes. 
Tt has often been supposed that, as they really begin life so very 
much earlier than Occidentals, they die earlier too. But though 
they do not count their age, and if asked will reply: ‘God alone 
can know”; still the age can be discovered by periods which 
they point out. I have known many very old people of eighty 
or ninety, and above. Thus it may be safe to say that the average 
is the same as everywhere else. Great events in Palestine history, 
which impressed themselves on the minds cf the people, are: 
— Bvonaparte’s war in 1798; the first Jerusalem revolt, 1820; 
Grecian wars, 1820-30; Egyptian invasion and government, 
1830-40; Crimean War, 1855-58; Christian massacre in the 
Lebanon, 1860; Locusts in 1866-67; and so forth. 

A moslem of either sex when dying is turned with the face 
towards the Kibleh, i.c., where the religious feelings are concen- 
trated at Mecca, and if any strength or presence of mind be left, 
the dying person says: “1 witness, that there is but one God, 
and that Mohammed is the prophet of God.” Everybody present 
witnesses the same. As soon as he or she is dead, the mollah 
is called for a man, and the midwife for a woman. The corpse 
is wholly washed by one of the abovenamed persons, with soap 
and water, the performer chaunting slow and melancholy chaunts 
all the time: “There is but one God, and Mobammed is God’s 
prophet. God! Prayer be to Him and salutation.” As at the 
burial of Jesus, new shirting is bought, and when all the issues: 
have been stopped with cotton, the corpse is wrapped in this 
shroud and wholly sewed up. No woman may look at the face 
of a man after his burial ablution, except such as could never have 
expected to marry him, that is, his mother, sister, or daughter. 
His own wife is divorced, either because he pronounced a divorce 
himself, or else by the fact of his death; in consequence, a look 
from her, who is now a marriageable woman, would be considered 
as adultery. The same applies to a man in the case of a deceased 
woman. When the body is washed it is clean and ready to enter 
into judgment. 


The body is always carried by men on a litter or in a 
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carpet towards the mosque, where it is pnt down for awhile, the 
: ons all the time in two parties: ‘“‘There is but one 
G od,” &c.; whilst one party chaunts, the other takes breath. 
nen the body is put down, the whole assembly of men sit 
om round about in front, the women further off. The priest 
reads ; chapters of the Koran, and when this is done they take up the 
bod: B and proceed chaunting to the cemetery. The women follow 
be | ; erying and shouting and singing; the next of kin and 
el Pome “a with dishevelled hair and no head-cloth on; the clothes 
J — eee from top to almost bottom (but for decency’s sake, as 
_ they have only this one on, they sew it up in large stitches, to show 
it was rent). They put earth on the head, and sometimes their 
2s are blackened with soot. Though they are reproved occa- 
sior ly by the men, and bade to be quiet, as.it is sinful to mourn, 
so = et pie goes on, the warnings or threatenings being unheeded. 


ey 


‘ows of large stones, and covered with flat stones above, thus 
: ond ming a space in which the dead may move, if asked to do so 
afte the burial is over. It is believed by Mohammedans that 
aen the body is alone in the grave he or she awakes, and 
bike up, and says: “God! have I died?”’ Then they see two 
ecutors of justice—Nakir and Nekeer— armed with clubs, 
fi ereely looking at the person. In front is Roman, the examining 
zyel. He interrogates about the good and ind deeds done 
d ne ng lifetime ; of course, here is no denial, and for the good, 
Roman shows the most shining face and widens the grave, whilst 
fox the wicked he shows an ugly face, and the grave becomes 
ie . narrow as to make the bones crack in crossing each other. 
for every bad deed, moreover, the executors give two stripes 
th all their might. Good deeds are almsgiving during lifetime, 
d all other virtues. After this whaintedtion: the person lies 
<dlown to die again, and the soul of the Mohammedan goes to the 
| of Souls at Jerusalem, whilst the Christians or Jews at 

to the devil, all awaiting the judgment day, which is to 
ce on the platform of Mount Moriah before the Temple. 
hilst the grave is being prepared the priest and all the 
é pec yple sit down, the priest chaunting all the while. The men are 
6 slemn, but the women now and then give vent to a shout, and 
getically called on to be quiet. ‘‘ May God curse them,” the 
men will say; nevertheless, this has no effect whatever on the 
: a en. As soon as the grave is covered all men embrace each 
er as a token of reconciliation for all wrongs they may have 
F 


_ The grave is very shallow, the body is placed between two - 
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done each other. All male relatives are invited toa supper by. 
one of the relatives of the departed, no matter whether the 
departed be man, woman, or child. The supper differs in nothing 
from a wedding supper, except that the women do not sing or 
dance ; yet it is not true that they are glad when a person dies, as 
has been represented by some writers. Some have pretended the 
joy to be on account of the supper to follow, yet again many are 
under the impression that the Mohammedans are glad when they 
have dead friends because they know them to be in Paradise. They 
really do believe that all true believers are, admitted into eternal 
joy and luxury of all kinds, manufacturing their happiness as they 
expected it to have been on earth if wealth could have given it, 
but from this belief to joy for the departure of a dear person is a 
great way off, in spite of all their stoicism. An Arab proverb 
says: “A day on earth is worth more than one thousand below.” 
This says more than heaps of commentaries. They also believe 
in purgatory. The pious go directly to Paradise, and generally 
such as die on Friday, but those that have done any deed 
needing expiation must suffer in the most cruel way for a time. 
A legend about a woman gives an idea. of. what this purgatory 
is like:—‘* A woman had a son very ‘dangerously ill, and she 
vowed that if he should recover she would leave the world for 
seven days. When the son aetually recovered she did not know 
how to fulfil her'vow, so she went 'to one well-versed in law and 
religion, and asked him how she could perform her vow. He told 
her that she must be buried seven days; so she was buried, but 
had food and air to support her. As soon as the burial was over, a 
round opening was seen in her grave, by which celestial air entered. 
ce andy sh Ace saw people in torture. lag were hanged 
y yels , ers by the ears, others upside down, and they 
were receiving floggings. She also saw a woman. of her own 
village hanged by her hair-plaits. ‘The tormented woman smelt 
the earthly smell, and asked her if she would go back. When she 
had told her how she was only temporarily buried she begged her to 
tell her husband, who was still living, that she had stolen money 
from him and hid it in a certain place, and that he should look for 
the money and forgive her, as without his forgiveness she would 
continually be tortured. Accordingly when the seven days were 
over, the buried woman was disinterred and came back, but nobody 
would acknowledge her, as purgatory air had wholl y blackened her. 
When at length they were induced to believe it was herself, and 
had been told what sufferings await the wicked beyond the tomb, 
and especially when she told the man about his wife’s message, they 
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believed in these things, and also now know. what it is to be:-dead. 
and buried.” — oi eis 
‘The day after burial the women assemble early in the morning. 
and go to the grave, where they wail, now quietly weeping: for the: 
dead, now with dishevelled hair jumping and dancing in a eirele, 
holding each other’s hands. Krom time to time they jose: the hands, 
and while hopping strike themselves in the face with both hands ata 
time, three or four times in succession. Having wailed for the space 
-__ of an hour they go home, to begin again the next morning, till the 
Be _ following Thursday. On this day oil-cakes are made and eaten 
1: the the cemetery by everyone present. Men never join in these. 
a wailings. Thus the wailing goes on seven consecutive ''hursdays, or: 
until the great Thursday of the dead, which is in Spring, about the 
; ex Greek Easter. This duty-day is Ghtigetor} to everybody. Food 
=~ of all kinds is carried to the tombs and eaten by everyone. This: 
as etice is common to Christians and Mohammedans, townspeople 
ra “anes villagers. They carry the food according to wealth 4 in greater 
ey S _ or lesser quantities to be given to all present. The food is called 
= i _‘* Mercy,” and nobody is expected to refuse. When I was a small 


aT, 


boy I remember the quantities of food the Jerusalem people had at 


- who flock around the cemeteries on Thursdays. This food dis- 


_ -Fepose of the departed. 

The women go about with rent garments for months, or evew 
7c "years, according to the degree of affliction. Some do not wash: 
the white head-cloth as long as they are afflicted, others.do not 
even wash their own faces. This last practice is the more striking’ 
- amongst the Christians of Bethlehem, because they are particularly 
careful about the cleanliness of their clothes, and the whiteness of: 


— 
ne 


Fe 


ee Mohammedan men never show by any outward and visible 
$ sign the real affliction caused by a death ; all show is considered 
sinful, though some are as sorry as they can be. A young man 
had two wives, one very ugly, who had sons and daughters, but 
E _ was not! loved i in spite of this. His second wife was beautiful, = 

a hg Ss es 


hi 
4 


ars to. originate in the idea of feeding the spirits of the dead, who, can be 
. ed, as it were, on the ghostly part of the food eaten by the living — 
ie R. ol 


— ' : , ; i’ 
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i tke entrance of the cemetery. Usually there was cooked wheat, 
Nh ae — sweetened with honey, which the women distributed, giving the. 
_ passers a big spoonful, or throwing it into the pails of the beggars. 


_ tributing, as its name implies, is made to implore mercy for the: 


the head-cloth. adc cise 


- Eating at ‘Graves.—This is also an ancient and widespread custom, , Fc 
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had an only daughter. Being very pretty, this child was the pet 
of the family, at least the half of the family which was on the 
side of the beautiful wife. When the girl was about three years 
old she got the whooping cough anddied. The stantperaepst father 
was angry with Providence, and thus expressed himself: ‘‘ God left 
me my stupid, ugly son, but my good and wise daughter was too 
good for this world. I think the world is only made for the foolish 
to live on, the clever are taken away prematurely.” 

_ Another case of a man who lost his wife, and whom I assisted, 
shows the deep sorrow which men feel, and even show, on some 
occasions. When the corpse was brought and laid down in front 
of the tomb, a kind of ossuary, the husband objected for fear of 
the rains entering in and wetting her. He told the assembly that 
he had lost his own self; though he had many grown up sons and 
¢married daughters, he considered them all not even worth repeating 
their names. 


Several men tried to console him in some way or other, but to 
no effect. 

Now Ibrahim, the husband of the deceased, said: ‘ Carefully 
‘put. her alone; don’t mingle the bones of the other dead with 
ihers.”’ 

One of the assembly said: “At the resurrection all creation 
will be gathered, and there will be no fear about the indi- 
vidualities; every bone will go to its owner, no matter how 
. dispersed they may be.” 

Says Ibrahim: “Don’t talk nonsense; this is the priest’s 
_ invention. I think that all flesh is as grass: it withers, decays, 
and will never be restored to its primitive form.” 

One of the assembly: “ This is blasphemy; we all know that 
the resurrection of the body is true, and you will meet her again.” 
Ibrahim answered: “Good people, then I am an unbeliever, 


and if God had anything to do with it, or power to do so, he would 
hawesspared my wife. For inyself I see and know she is dead for 
ever and ever,” 


‘ Cuaprer X.—Renicion anp Practice. 


Whether among Christians or Mohammedans, religious life does 
not extend beyond keeping the feasts and fasts, and in very rare 
cases also saying prayers. Application in practical life of any 
precept is almost unknown. And especially women, who consider — 
themselves inferior to men, are convinced that as long as the men 
do not show by their deeds what a pure and holy life represents, 
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P women are exempt from every religious practice, or rather they 
do not think at all about it. 
Crimes, such as murder, theft of the burglarious order, or 
_ incest, are really considered sinful, but outside this the. everyday 
: - incidents—minor thefts, lying, and slandering—are not considered 
such crimes as can throw a shadcw on a person’s character. 
het In the Bible women are mentioned very often, and their 
_ religious feelings must have been very much the same as those of 
the modern Falliha if we except a few here and there. We can 
bs very well follow their lives and classify them as now into towns- 
women, Fellahin, and Bedawir. 
As already mentioned the feasts and fasts of Ramadan are 
kept by the women as well as by the men. Prayers are also said 
by a few. Two principal feasts are observed—the Thursday ot 
» the dead may be excepted, for this is considered a duty day. 
The feast of Bairam lasts for three days after the thirty days’ 
fasting, when clothes are renewed. ‘To the prayer everybody then 
comes in his best clothes. At this feast every head of a family kills 
 @ goat or sheep and eats it with his friends and relatives. The 
- greeting on the feast days is: ‘“ May you be in pews (or present 
without maiirroity’) every year’; and the answer: “ And you, too, 
- qm peace ”; this is exchanged by everybody. The women do not 
stretch ear the bare hand, but cover it with their long sleeves, 
a and bow down to kiss the hand of the mar. 
Bi er he second feast is held sixty-five days later. According to 
Mohammedan tradition, this is the feast held in commemoration 
Zi, of Abraham’s sacrifice of his son Ishmael on Moriah. The cenire 
of the feasting is on Mount ’Arafat, near Mecca, whither thousands 
‘and thousands of sacrifices are brought by the pilgrims, and as 
arery pilgrim brings a sacrifice, it is evident that a very sraall 
nantity of the meat can be eaten. Immeasurable heaps of meat 
sigs ‘are left to putrify and poison the whole neighbourhood. Though the 
_ Government employs men to bury the remaining meat, and though 
a certain class of pilgrims from Central Africa and the Soudan 
_vemain there and dry the meat and live on it for a year, stall 
it is not possible to destr oy all the blood and skins and so ferth, 
_ orto prevent the whole region being filled with a pestiferous odour, 
~ and diseases of all kinds are carried home into all countries 
- inhabited by Islam. During this great feast everyone at home 
also sacrifices, and portions of meat are sent to the relatives, 
=, usually to a daughter or sister married in another village. Olive 
7 ‘twigs are stuck around the door-posts as a sign of peace, and the 
% gag of the sacrifice is sprinkled on the posts and the lintel. 
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The mollah, who is the only literate person in the village, reads 
chapters of the Koran before the whole assembly after having 


‘said prayers. Most of the features of this feast have evidently been 
handed down from generation to generation. The blood sprinkling 
‘dates as far back as the departure from Egypt. The sending of 


portions is found in Nehemiah, together with the reading of the 
law: Ezra then opened the book and the people listened atten- 
tively, lifted up their hands and bowed their heads. Just as, after 


‘the prayer, Nehemiah commanded the people to bring portions 


to them for whom nothing is prepared, the Fellahin carry the 
portions to all relatives and friends. Years ago, when I lived in 
the village of certain Mohammedans, almost every family sent me 
‘portions, though not a Mohammedan ; and we all were considered 
as worthy of receiving the sanctified food. Though it is meant only 
for believers in their faith, the people never considered us as 
thorough | infidels, as we always respected their feelings and 
‘assisted at such of their religious ceremonies as allowed of our 
being present. The native Christians are called Nazarenes by 
the Mohammedans, whilst Kuropeans in general are calied Franks. 
‘Those who have more to do with European and native Christians 
make this a marked difference, but in out-of-the-way places, such 
as have no contact with strangers, call all non-Mohammedans 
kufar or infidels. Their law leaves a margin for the Christian as 
Jong as he lives, ¢.c., he is not accursed by law, for he may convert 
‘himself on his death-bed, whilst the dead Christian is accursed, 
‘as having departed this life without passing into Islam. A Jew 
is accursed while alive, for a Jew can only become Mohammedan 
after having previously become a Christian, and then turning 
Mohammedan. Wherefore the Koran says: ‘“ Cursed be the dead 
‘of the Christians, and cursed be the Jews.” The aversion Islam 


-has towards images and pictures, with which most Christian 


-ehurches ‘are: decorated, and to the cross surmounting religious 
‘edifices: is a great obstacle against conversion to Christianity. 
‘But the most.serious obstacle, besides the mystery of the Holy 
‘Trinity—as against their one God—and a single wife in marriage, 
is the. rivalry of the different churches, and the manifold pitiful 
quarrels)in which they are often engaged. 


. Be it said, to the shame of many Christian churches, that they. 


even buy their converts with money and promises, and, what is 


yet more sad to confess, that the churches buy their adherents 


‘from each other—that is, take them away from one church into 


another. Mohammedans are rarely converted in Palestine. The 
few who have been made Christians are such as haye been 
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brought up as orphans in Christian schools. As an instance of 
such religious traffic I knew a full-grown man with wife and 
children receive money one day from a. priest of another church 
to become one of his flock. . Accordingly Christian A for a trifle 
of about 20 dollars becomes Christian B. After a lapse of nine 
months he returned to his old creed, and on being questioned why 
he no more assisted at Divine service he said: ‘I think it has 
been long enough to assist at your services for nine months for 
20 dollars, but if it please you I will continue another month, and 
IT hope you will have nothing to claim after that.” ‘This traffic, 
which is carried on very largely in all Christian centres in 
Palestine, has lamed the efforts of the real Christian, who tries to 
show by his works and example what an honest Christian life is 
expected to be. Priests are considered by the natives as sly 
persons, be they Mohammedans or Christians. The legend goes 
that a Christian priest on his way to town met the devil, and as 
they walked together the priest proposed that they should carry 
each other by turns, that as long as the rider could say tara-lam 
he was to continue to ride; the devil, being the more polite, 
offered his shoulders to the priest, who readily accepted. As they 
proceeded the priest went on saying tara-lam till they neared the 
town. The devil then said: “ Please excommunicate me,” but the 
iest refused for some time; on the devil’s insisting, he finally 
granted it and excommunicated him,. but as to the cause the 
devil said: “If ever I carry a priest again, then let me be excom- 
municated.” This is to show how they believe the priest slyer 
and more mischievous than the devil himself. Such anecdotes or 
legends abound among the people. | 
The Fellahin have the same belief about the underground 
dwellers as the townspeople. The Jinn lurk everywhere and 
take advantage of the forgetful housekeeper.. In general the 
same ghosts and ogres are thought to exist as those in which 
townspeople believe. : 
Shrines or tombs of prophets and saints are visited either cn 
special feast days for the said saint or to accomplish a vow as 


above described. The tomb of the prophet Moses,! near the Dead 


Sea, and that of the prophet Reuben near the Mediterranean, 


ne The Grave of Moses.—This shrine (Neby Misa) is a great place of 


ad 


“Moslem pilgrimage in spring. The peculiar bituminous shale close by burns 


“ fy like coal. The legend of the transference of the shrine, no doubt, is intended 
___—‘ to meet objections that Moses really died and was buried on the opposite side 


_of the Jordon Valley in Moab.—C. R. C,’ 
2 F 3 
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south of Jaffa, are visited—the first in Passion week and the 
second in September. 

It is said:—When Moses was old, Ozrain, the Angel of Death, 
appeared to him and announced to him his death, but Moses 
entreated of him to allow him at least to say his prayers before 
death; Ozrain consented, and Moses asked him to wait awhile 
till he had performed his ablution. Having gone ont, Moses went 
into the wilderness, and the Angel of Death lost sight of him. 
Six years went by and Moses was still wandering away in a 
straight line from Jerusalem. Then he saw two men making 
a grave (they were Ozrain and an angel), so Moses greeted them : 
“Peace be with you,” and they answered: “And to you peace.” 
“What are you about?” said Moses. “ Well,” answered the 
Angel of Death, “we are digging a grave for a man exactly of 
your stature, and as we lost his measure will you kindly descend 
and see if it is right?” Moses consented, and lay down. Ozrain 
asked him: “Are you comfortable on all sides? Is the grave 
wide enough?” Moses answered in the affirmative. “ Well 
then, please remain in, for you are the man.” Moses begged for 
time to say a prayer, and gave his word of honour not to escape, 
and it was granted him. Moses now earnestly prayed to God and 
said: “Why am I to die so far away from Jerasalem in a 
wilderness, seeing this place is six years’ distant from Jerusalem, 
and there is neither sanctuary nor are there inhabitants?” God 
said: “That is my business, henceforth nobody shall go to Mecca 
on pilgrimage, but shall visit thy tomb; the years’ distance I will 
change into hours, and the very stones I will cause to become 
fuel.” In fact God himself transported the tomb to a spot six 
hours’ distant from Jerusalem, and as the region is desert the 
stones were turned into bitumen. Thus pilgrims can perform 
their pilgrimage and can burn this material, 


CuaPrer XI.—Conchupine REMARKS. 


When a man comes back from Mecea, or from some other 
journey, or has done his four or five years of military service, 
obligatory to all able-bodied men, the women meet him singing, 
and though the man gives his hand to shake hands a woman must 
always cover hers with the big sleeve and kiss the man’s hand. 
In busy places, as at Siloam, near Jerusalem, the man, woman, 
children lead something of a family life, as being absorbed in 
business on the one hand, and often secluded from obligatory 
causes, distance of houses, and so forth. The covering of 


and 
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the hand is because a woman is ever considered as unclean, 
and the bowing and kissing as a sign of inferiority, Amongst 
villagers no prefixes to names or titles are used, except for a 
moUah, dervish, or mayor of the village, who is invariably called 
. Sheikh, whilst politeness bids the use of many terms. For elder 
men or women, uncle or aunt is used before the name, and for 
_young persons of the same age “ brother ” or “ sister”’ is prefixed, 
whilst for children or persons very much younger, “ my son” or 
“my daughter” is prefixed. When they address townspeople or 
_ powerful Bedawin Sheikhs, they will address the men as “ my 
lord” or the women as “my lady,” as Abigail in her distress, 
when she saw David, lighted off her ass, and said: “Upon 
me, my Lord, upon me let this iniquity be.” Never may a 
- woman respecting herself and the man she meets remain on the 
ass, but like Abigail must alight from any animal she is riding. 
Rebekah also when seeing Isaac from afar came down from the 
_eamei and walked. 
Before slavery was abolished in Turkey, late in the seventies, 
‘wealthy Fellahin often possessed slaves whom they bought 
from slave dealers who had ‘brought them from the Sondan. 
Ie 1871 I saw such a string of slaves driven past the village 
of Urtas; a Fellah bought one of the slaves for £T20 (about 
$5 dollars), but the slave fled a few days afterwards avd 
was never heard of again. Another who had been bonght in 
Urtas more than forty years before had stayed with his master, 
and they grew so attached to each other that when [ knew him 
the had been married by his master, and on the death of his 
master had inherited one-fifth of the property, receiving an equal 
share with the four sons. He had married a black girl, and their 
children again married black nen and women of the same origin, 
that is, liberated slaves. The old man and his children talked 
Arabic very well, but the woman had been brought to Palestine 
_by American settlers, who died,and she married in Urtas; though 
she knew no other language, she never learned to talk Arabic 
_ properly, always confounding the genders and the numbers. 

On afternoons, when the principal work is done about the house 
aud yard, the women of the quarter assemble together to chat about 
one thing or another, and more is often said than is necessary. 

_ The Fallaba is very inquisitive. The story goes:—One day a 
_Fellah, whilst killing a man, was asked by the man who was being 
murdered to stop a moment; the murderer listened, when the dying 
man said: “ My murder will be known.” The murderer said : ‘* But 
111 bury you below this huge heap of stones, and it will not even be 
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found out that you are murdered at all, seeing we are far away from 
any human being.” ‘ Bat,” said the dying man, showing a thorn- 
bush flying past, carried by the wind: ‘‘ The thorn-bush will repeat 
the news.” He was killed and buried. In the village he could 
not be traced, and was forgotten. Years passed by, and the 
murderer one day looking out of his window saw a thorn-bush 
flying past, carried by the wind. He smiled; his wife asked him 
what he was smiling at, but he would not say, till, finally, he said 
he had remembered something that happened on a day like that, 
when a thorn-bush was carried by the wind, and that made him 
smile; but the daughter of Eve insisted on knowing all about it. 
At length he told her, but begged her to keep it secret, and 
both laughed at such foolishness. One day the man and woman 
had a dispute, and from harsh words they began fighting, till the 
woman shrieked out so that everybody could hear: “He is going 
to murder me as he did X, under the heap of stones, in such 
and such a place, and of course a thorn-bush will reveal every- 
thing.” Quick as lightning the news spread, and the murderer 
was punished for his crime by being killed. Therefore the 
proverb: “ Dirt, son of dirt, who tells a secret to a woman.” 

Living in the country where no artisans live, we had always 
tools of all kinds to repair or make many articles, especially wood- 
work. The women of the village always had this and that to 
mend. Though I never refused to do anything that I thought 
myself capable of doing, and without ever asking the Jeast 
remuneration, but, on the contrary, even furnishing nails and 
pieces of board into the bargain, they would be greatly astonished 
if by chance | declared a work impossible for me to accomplish, 
and even show a certain annoyance if all was not punctually done 
at a given time. We had even to be doctors and dispensers—of 
course in light matters. But many a time we had to cure fevers, 
sore eyes, and the like; ard when an animal had a broken leg 
I was supposed to be enough of a surgeon to put things into order 
again. In many cases I had very good success, and just these 
successes made them believe that where I failed it was through 
bad will. 

_ 1 am now far away, but am sure my return amongst these 
villagers would be greeted by feasts and songs, as was the case 
when, after an absence of five years, I returned once before. 
Certainly the women showed their greatest joy—dancing and 
singing in honour of my return through whole nights, 


(To be continued.) 
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Revue Biblique, vol. ix, 1900 ; published by the Practical School of Biblical 
Studies at the Dominican Monastery of St. Stephen, Jerusalem. 


Pékre LAGRANGE, the Superior of the Monastery, discusses the route of 
the Israelites from Goshen to the Jordan. The passage of the Red Sea 
is placed at the Serapeum, and the proposed route, after leaving Wéddi 
Gharandel, runs by the Debbet er-Ramle (Wilderness of Sin) to Jebel Misi 
(Sinai). Thence by ‘Ain Hudhera (Hazeroth) and the Nagb el-Mirad 
to ‘Ain Kadis (Kadesh), and thence across the et-7'%h desert to Eziongeber, 
near the Gulf of ‘Akaba. From this point the route runs up the ‘Araba to 
“Ain el- Weibe (Oboth), and thence by Ahurbet ‘Ai (Ije-Abarim), between 
W. el-Hesi and Kerak, to Dhibién (Dibon) and the Jordan. Portions of 
the et-Tih desert have not been sufficiently explored to enable anyone to 
express a definite opinion upon the route. But it seems to me that Pare 
Lagrange has not succeeded in solving the many difficulties connected 
with it, and that he has not given sufficient weight to the argument that 
the Israelites, with their wheeled transport, would have followed the 
easiest road through the country, especially from: Eziongeber to Dibon. 
Pére Lagrange also contributes an article on Deborah (p. 200), in which 
he adopts the view that the Kedesh of Barak was at Tell Abu Kadeis, 
between Zejjin and Ta‘annuk. The campaign of Sisera against Barak is 
further discussed by M. Marmier (p. 594 /), who identifies Hazor with 
Teiasir, and Harosheth with Ahurbet Yerzeh, makes Tell Abu Kadeis the 
site of Sisera’s death, and places Kedesh near Mount Tabor. These 
identifications seem somewhat hazardous. 

Pére H. Vincent, who closely watches all discoveries at Jerusalem, 
notices a small church of which the Armenians have found remains 
between the Sion Gate and the so-called “ House of Caiaphas” (p. 118). 
He also gives a description, with plan, sections, and sketches (p. 451 f, 603), 
of the Yakabieh, a mosque close to, and immediately east of, Christ 
harch, which was formerly the Church of St. James-the-Less. Mr. Schick’s 
plan (Quarterly Statement, October, 1895) is corrected, and it is main- 
tained that no part of the church is older than the time of the Crusades. 
He also describes the tomb on Mount Scopus, and the ossuaries with Greek 
and Hebrew graffiti which were found in it (p. 106, and comments by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, p. 308), and gives a plan and sections of the tomb, 
aud photographs of “squeezes” of the ornament and graffiti on the 
sssuaries. A short notice of this tomb by Mr. Hornstein is given in 
Quarterly Statement, 1900, p. 75. There are also notices of the remains of 
# church found in the Muristan in the position assigned to the Church of 
St. Mary Latin-the-Less (p. 117); and of four Greco-Roman sarcophagi 
found in a tomb in the grounds of the Alliance Israélite, north-west of 
the city (p. 603, plan, sections, and sketches). 

There are also papers by M. Schlumberger (p. 427) on a variety of the 
seal of the old Abbey of St. Mary Latin, which is compared with that 
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attached to a document dated 29th October, 1267, in the Archives of | 
Malta ; by Pére Séjourné (p. 119), on a curious mosaic found at //7usn, in 
the Hauwrdn, which he believes represents a mathematical division of the 
circle, but is considered by M. Cognat to be for a game of hop-scotch ; 
by M. van Berchem (p. 288), on an Arab epitaph, dated 14th November, 
1208, found in the grounds of the Dominican Monastery ; by M. Michon 
(p. 95 f), on the inscription copied by Mr. Hornstein at Ba‘albek 
(Quarterly Statement, 1900, p. 74) ; and on two fragments of tiles stamped 
with the emblems, a galley and wild boar, of Legion X Fretensis, from 
the collection of Baron Ustinov (see M. Clermont-Ganneau’s comments, 
p. 307) ; by P. Germer Durand, on inscriptions from Damascus, Gerasa, &c. 

Each number of the “Reyue” contains an appreciative notice of the 
excavations carried out for the Fund by Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister ; 
aud there is a very favourable review (p. 463) of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s 
“ Archeeologieal Researches ” lately published by the Fund. 


Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paliistina Vereins, vol. xxii, 1899. 


Tue volume opens with a memoir, by Professor Kautzsch, on the life 
and work of the late Dr. Socin, who was one of the founders of the 
German Palestine Society. Professor Socin was perhaps best known in 
this country by the excellent handbook to Syria and Palestine which he 
wrote for Baedeker’s series, and by his articles, Palestine, Syria, &c., in 
the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” He was a sound 
scholar, a man of engaging personality, and an ideal scientific traveller. 
Aimost his last work was the revision of his valuable list of Arabic 
place-names in Palestine, and of his reading of the Siloam inscription 
for the present volume (p. 18 ff). 


: Amongst other papers are Professor Hartmann’s geographical and 
historical notes on that part of the Syrian Desert which lies between 
Damascus, Aleppo, Palmyra, and er-Rakka. The notes, based in part on 
personal observation, are an important addition to our knowledge of the — 
distriet, _ Dr. Schumacher’s description (p. 178 ff, and map) of the 
changes: m the Jaulin and Haurdn since his survey in 1884-86. 
Interesting details are given with regard to the Jewish colonies on 
the Upper Jordan, and the Rothschild colonies in Jaulan, and to the 
rapid, widespread destruction of the ruins of Gadara by the fellahin. 
Dr. C. Mommert’s paper (p. 105) on the orientation of Arculf’s plan 
of the Zion Church in the seventh century. The writer holds that, — 
according to early tradition, the place where the Virgin died 
was south-east of the Ceenaculum, and not north-west of it, in the 
ground presented by the Sultan to the German Emperor. Dr. Fries’s 
paper (p. 118) on the most recent investigations into the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet, in which it is maintained ‘that the “Phoenician 
characters were derived from the Mykenean, and were imported into 
Palestine B.c. 1500-1000, and that their names were taken from those 
of the early cuneiform symbols, Dr. Sobernheim's account of his journey 
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from Palmyra to Selemiyeh with the place-names in Arabic characters, 
and a table of altitudes. Dr. Christ’s article (p. 65) on the lily of the 
Bible ; and two papers by Dr. Schick—-one supporting the view that 
‘Ain Karim, and not Yuta, was the birthplace of St. John the Baptist, 
and the other maintaining that Christ entered Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday by the “Golden Gate,” and not, as Dr. Sepp holds, by the 
“ Double Gate.” 

Tol. xxiii, parts 1, 2, 1900.—Professor Hartmann continues his 
valuable notes on the Syrian Desert, and gives a sketch- -map of the 
country showing the Roman and ear! y'Arab roads and towns. Dr, Christ 
contributes a review of Dr. Post’s standard work on the “ Flora of Syiiia, 


Palestine, and Sinai.” 


Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Pal. Vereins, 1899-1900. 


_ Tue volume contains a series of interesting letters written by Dr. 
Schumacher during his survey of part of ‘4jlén in 1898, with views of 
places not hitherto photographed ; a short account by Baron Briinnow 
of his journey east of Jordan, with copies of the inscriptions which he 
collected, and photographs—one of a tomb he discovered at el-Kahf, 
south of ‘Amman ; a note on Beersheba, where there are now two sakiehs, 
erected by a sheikh of the ‘Azdzime ‘Bedawin, for raising water from the 
wells, and a khan. ; 


1900-01, No. 1.—Dr. Sellin continues the account of a journey in 
Palestine made in 1899, aud discussés various sites, amongst others Ai, 
which he places at et-7el/, and Bethaven, identified with Ahurbet el-.Jir. 
Dr. oemenrnee publishes inscri aes from Jerash and its vicinity. 


4s 


Reoweit- MBA pehsologie Orientale, par C. CLErMonT-Gannesav, MLL, &e., 
° vol. iv, parts 1-8, 1900. 


A worTice of the contents of each part of M. Ganneau’s valuable 
“Recueil” is published, on its issue,in the Quarterly Statement, and 
attention is drawn here: only to articles which are directly connected 
with Palestine. . In his first two papers the author discusses the stamped 
Jewish jar handles, and inserjhed Jewish weights, nearly all of which 
have been found during the excavations of the Fund. . In form and 
dimensions the jars, probably, were not unlike the large Phoenician and 
Carthaginian jars, and they were distinguished from the amphoras of 
Hellenic make by their short thick handles, which probably served as 
rings for the passage of ropes. The handles are divided into two groups 
-—those stamped with the four-winged solar disc, and those with the four- 

i scarabeeus. The inscriptions'may be translated : (for the service 
—equivalent to our O.H.M.S.), of the King, Hebron, &c., and, perhaps, 
were intended to indicate that the jars had a certain capacity. The form 
of the letters seems to show that they are earlier than the Exile, but much 
later than the time of Rehoboam. ‘They may have been made at royal 
potteries, the existence of which seems probable from 1 Chron. iv, 23. 
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Of the five known inserihed weights, that obtained from Samaria by Dr. 
Chaplin is the oldest, and dates from a period when Assyrian influence 
was strong in Palestine. The others are later and Egyptian in form. 

The Levitical town, Mephaath (p. 57), known to Eusebius, and 
probably the Mesa (Mefa’) of the Notitia, appears to be Meifa‘a, a 
village in the Belka mentioned in the Mardsid (A.D. 1300). This name 
may still linger as Khurbet Meifa‘a. In Les trois Karak de Syrie, a 
correction of Mr. le Strange’s translation of a passage in the Marasid 
(“Palestine under the Moslems,” p. 480) is proposed, and some Interesting 
information is given with regard to Kerak of Moab. In discussing 
(p. 66) the original Greek of the Latin version of the story of the finding 
of the relics of St. Stephen, M. Ganneau takes the exopyla of the Greek to 
be one of the heaps of refuse outside Jerusalem upon which Stephen’s 
body was thrown, and “ the Kedar,” which indicates the position of the 
heap, to be the mutilated name of an unknown place near the city. 
Another view, that of Pare Lagrange, is that evopyla simply means out- 
side the gate, and that the gate was the one leading to Kedar, near 
Damascus. The Cedar of the Latin version was probably the origin of 
the transference of the scene of Stephen’s martyrdom to the Cedron valley, 
with which the word has nothing to do. Recently discovered inscriptions 
in Palestine and Syria are also discussed. 


Ar the Congress of Christian Archeology in Rome last spring an 
interesting discussion arose with regard to the celebrated fourth century 
mosaic in the Church of St. Pudentiana, which is figured in Di Rossi's 
great work, in Spithévers Roman mosaics, and in Mr. Jeffery’s pamphlet 
on the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. A suggestion of Pére Grisar that 
the Roman edifices in the background were the great churches erected by 
Constantine at Jerusalem appears to have found general acceptance. 


A fteport of the Recent Excavations and Explorations conducted at the 
Sanctuary of Nazareth, by Br. Vuiaminck, O.F.M., Jerusalem, 


THE excavations showed that the “ Holy House,” before it was trans- 
ported to Loretto, stood upon the rock in front of the “Grotto of the 
Annunciation” ; that that grotto had three apses ; and that the altar, now 
standing in front of the north apse, was originally in the east apse, which 
was decorated with mosaic. Amongst the discoveries were the opening 
by which alone the grotto received light, and was reached from the “ Holy 
House” ; a chamber, 10 feet square, to the west of the “Chapel of the 
Angel,” with a floor of mosaic, on which appears the name of Deacon 
Kononos, of Jerusalem, in Greek characters ; a tomb with an ante- 
chamber floored with mosaic ; an ancient rock-hewn staircase leading to 
the “ House of St. Joseph” ; and a pier of the old basilica on which an 
Armenian pilgrim, called James, had scratched his name. The report is 
accompanied by plans of the church, the grotto, and the mosaics. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


in sMemoriam. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
BORN MAY 24, 1819. 


PATRON 
OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND FROM ITS FOUNDATION IN 1865. 


DEPARTED THIS LIFE JANUARY 22, 1901. 


Her Most Graciovs Majesty, of happy and_ blessed memory, 
was among the first who rR ted the work of exploration and 
excayation in Palestine by contributing one hundred pounds 
7 © dossards the Fund at its inception, and has continued from that 
day to this our Patron. For the Queen always recognised that 
ay the primary object of the Fund was to aid in making the Bible 
better known and understood by a systematic study of the 
__ archwology, natural history, and physical geography of the 
_ Holy Land, and of the manners, customs, and arts of its inhabi- 
tants. And it was because anything that directly or indirectly 
serves to throw light upon the sacred page is thus earnestly 
a, and perseveringly sought for and fearlessly welcomed by the 
_ Palestine Exploration Fund, come it from what source it may, 
that Her Majesty was pleased to evince her continued interest 
a its operations. Even before the inception of these, the present 
| King, by Her Majesty's desire, visited the Holy Land in the 
pearing of 1862, under the guidance of Dean Stanley, who was 
G 
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afterwards one of the founders of our association. And the 
subsequent visits to Palestine of so many members of the Royal 
Family, in order that they might thus be afforded an opportunity 
for the better appreciation of the history and records of our 
religion, were due to Her Majesty’s initiative. At her corona- 
tion the Queen received, as her ancestors had done for six 
generations, from off the altar at Westminster Abbey, by the 


hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bible ‘“‘as the most ~ 


valuable thing that this world affords,” and with the charge 
from his lips: ‘‘ Here is Wisdom, this is the Royal Law; these 
are the lively oracles of God. Blessed is he that readeth and 
they that hear the words of this book, that keep and do the 
things contained in it. For these are the words of eternal life, 
able to make you wise and happy in this world, nay wise unto 
salvation, and so happy for evermore, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus, to whom be glory for ever.” And when his 
successor in the See of Canterbury in 1885 presented in the 
name of Convovation a copy of the revised version to the Queen, 
she wrote that “she must congratulate those who had laboured 
so anxiously and so successfully, and assured the Archbishop 
and Convocation of the deep interest with which she would 
read these sacred volumes.” ‘These were no empty words. The 
effect of the study thus referred to was daily and practically 
manifested in Her Majesty’s exemplary life. Instances, too, 
of the Queen’s happy application of Scripture are before the 
public in the choice of the texts that are quoted on the monu- 
ments she erected to her relatives and personal friends. Under 
the medallion of Dean Stanley that faced Her Majesty in the 
‘private chapel at Windsor Castle is engraved, “Now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is’ 
charity” (1 Cor. xiii, 13). On the brass erected in the same 
place to Sir John Cowell’s memory, Ps. xv, 1, 2—‘* Lord 
who shall abide in Thy Tabernacle, who shall dwell in Thy 
holy hill. He that walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh the truth in his heart.” On that to Sir Charles 
Grey, Ps, xxxvii, 37—* Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace,” and Rev. xiv, 13. 
On that to Sir Thomas Biddulph, St. Matt. xxv, 23. On that 
to Sir Charles Phipps, Prov. x, 7—‘‘The memory of the just 
is blessed.” On that to Sir Henry Ponsonby, 1 St. Peter, ii, 17; 
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and cn Dean Wellesley’s, 2 Tim. ii, 19. But perhaps the most 
: eer and aptly Gicnte of all is that on the monument 
in the nave of St. George’s Chapel, to the blind and exiled King: 
“Here rests in peace among his kindred, the Royal family of 
+ England, George the Fifth, King of Hanover. Born at Berlin, 
ot May, 1819; died at Paris, 12th June, 1878.” “ Receiving 
Dats eo eiiah cannot be moved.” “In Thy light shall he | 

ee light. 39 4 
__ The following resolution, passed at a meeting of the Execu- 
“tive Committee of the Fund, was signed by the Archbishop of 
iterbury, as President, and transmitted by His Grace to the 
e Secretary :— 


cote weit “ That the President, Committee, and Members of the Palestine 
4 Exploration Fund, of which Society the late venerated 
_ Queen and Empress was, from its foundation in 1865, the 
Patron, desire to express their profound sense of the loss 
sustained by the nation in the death of its beloved Sovereign 
Queen Victoria; and, at the same time, beg most respect- 
fully to tender their heartfelt sympathy to their Majesties 
the King and Queen, and other members of the Royal 
Family, in this heavy bereavement. Furthermore, they 
___vespectfully desire to offer the expression of their sincere 
_ loyalty to his Most Gracious Majesty upon his accession to 
the Throne of his ancestors, and to express their hope that 
“ the reign of His Majesty King Edward VII may be long, 
happy, and prosperous.” 


1 
, J 


and Members of the Palestine > F. Canruar, President. 


rned on behalf of the “Palestine ' 
_E xp oration Fund 


Dp PBs die death of Mr. Basil Woodd Smith the Executive Com- 
ittee loses a zealous and kind fellow-worker, and the Fund 
ag 90d friend. Mr. Woodd Smith was for some thirty years 
ao . a irman of the Hampstead Bench of Magistrates, and actively 
nte¢ < d himself in the welfare of that neighbourhood. For 
ny years he served on the Committee of the Bible Society, 
as he did also on the Board of Managers of the Royal. Institution. 
It was, indeed, mainly due to him that the use of their lecture 
2 was granted to the Palestine Exploration Fund for its 
G2 
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Annual General Meetings on several occasions. Mr. Basil Woodd 
Smith, with his many and wide interests, his useful activity, — : 
his scholarly instincts, and his genuinely kind simplicity, was 
a good type of the cultured, unaffected, English gentleman to 
whose voluntary effort this country owes so much. He died at — 

St. Leonards on January 27th, after an illness of some months’ 
duration, in his 70th year. 


It is with deep regret that we have to announce the death ~ 
of the Rey. H. Falscheer, of the Church Missionary Society, at 
Nablus, on February 12th last. Mr. Falscheer, whose missionary 
labours at Nablus are well known, was always ready to place his 
intimate knowledge of the district and the people at the disposal 
of the officers employed by the Fund. In 1866 he cordially — 
assisted Sir C. Wilson and the late Major Anderson during their oh 
excavations on Mount Gerizim; and his tact and influence enabled 
them to secure photographs ot part of the Samaritan Pentateuch ~ 
and its case. He also gave ready assistance to Sir C. Warren — t 
and Colonel Conder. During his 40 years’ residence amongst the © 
most unruly people in Palestine he won the respect and esteem 
of every one, whether Christian, Moslem, or Samaritan. 


+ 
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Through the etltatony of His Excellency Hamdy Bey, the 
director of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, the Com- | 
mittee have received duplicates of some of the objects found — 
during the recent excavations of the Fund. The duplicates” 
include Jewish and Rhodian stamped jar-handles, some of the ; 
curious little figures in lead which M. Clermont-Ganneau supposes” 
were intended to represent persons against whom incantations 
were directed (Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 58), lamps, — Ant 
pottery of various ages. All are being placed in the Museu 
of the Fund, at 38, Conduit Street. 


wee) 


The Committee have applied for a firman to enable the Fond 
to continue its excavations in Palestine, and they hope to be in 
w position to publish full details with regard to further operations 
in the July Quarterly Statement. 


The Committee have pleasure in announcing that M. Clerr 
Ganneau, whose valuable contributions to the work of the 


a 
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are well known, has kindly promised to supply a series of 
archeological and epigraphic notes to the Quarterly Statement. 
_ The first notes of the series, which will be found in this number, 
include two of great interest—one on the hitherto unknown seal 
of the Leper Hospital of St. Lazarus, the other on inscriptions 
found on the “ high level aqueduct” at Jerusalem. 


; ‘Dr. Torrance, in forwarding the meteorological observations 
_ taken at Tiberias during the year 1900, informs us that a mark 
has been made on the sea wall, and that the level of the lake 
is noted every month. Already the lake has risen 32 inches. 

An easterly gale of unprecedented velocity occurred on 
January 25th and 26th of this year, and destroyed several por- 
: tions of the ancient wall on the lake shore, as well as some 
houses built near the shore. The inhabitants do uot remember 
having experienced such a storm before. 

In commemoration of the Sultan’s semi-jubilee, clock towers 
iB have been erected in most of the towns in Galilee, but as yet no 
ae clocks have been placed in them. 

Small-pox has been raging in Tiberias and in many other 
towns in Palestine for some months past. Most of the people in 
Tiberias have been vaccinated. 

On February 17th Tiberias was visited by 430 Russian 
pilgrims, male and female, who came on foot from Jerusalem. 


_ 
# 
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Dr. Schick has sent the following notes :— 


Quarantine against Egypt bas been removed, and travellers 
are beginning to arrive in Palestine. 

_ By order of the Porte there is to be a census this year through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. 

There has thus far been a deficiency in the rainfall at Jerusalem 
this winter. Great anxiety is felt for the crops. The water in 
the cisterns is low, and it is feared that all building operations 
will have to be stopped, and many labourers thrown out of work. 
- Towards the end of January there was a heavy fall of snow, 
which lay on the ground for two days. 

In the Armenian quarter of Jerusalem, not far from the Zion 
Gate (Bib en-Neby Daiid), is the Armenian convent, Deir ez- 

[ Zeittin, with a church which is regarded as the house of Annas, 
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a crypt, with square pillars and low arches, beneath the basilica. 
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the father-in-law of Caiaphas. Near this place the Armenians ib: 
have shown me a long tunnel-like vault in which a number of 
Franciscan monks took refuge in 1244 when the Kharezmians — 
took the city by storm and destroyed the church and nO ; 
of Zion. 
About 30 years ago I had to make a model of the Church of “ap 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, on a scale of 35, for the Armenian 
Patriarch. Whilst esi this I found that, besides the caves — 
usually shown to travellers and noticed in guide books, there was 


It was so full of bones and mould that I was obliged to creep — 
on my hands and knees, and did not go very far. But I could 
see by the light of my candle that the crypt was of great size, 
and it seemed to me to extend the whole length of the church. 
The crypt must have been used as a Christian place of burial for 2 
many centuries. I think I should mention this fact lest it <) 
overlooked. 


The Imperial Ottoman Post has opened a branch office at 
Jericho. 
Bir es-Seb‘a, Beersheba, has been made the headquarters of ay 
kaza, under a Raimi. barracks and other buildings have — A 
been erected near the vical and a small garrison has been 
quartered in the place to control the Bedawin. 3 


- 4 


The Rev. J. E. Hanauer writes that on December 5th last ne 
visited the ruin near Hebron, known as Deir el-Arb‘ain, with 
Dr. Masterman and Professor Torrey, the Director .of the 
American School of Archeology at Jerusalem. On enteri 1g eae 
the south-east court of the ruin they found that part of 
apse of a chapel or small church had been recently uncover 
The south wall of the Deir is built across the apse, and sev 
stones cut into a curve and apparently belonging to the xe se 
are built into the wall. Outside the Deir, within which i is 
reputed tomb of Jesse, and a little distance from its south-y 
angle, are two or three courses of cyclopean masonry ich 
possibly formed part of a tower. These remains do not seem tc 
be specially mentioned in any description of the place. 


1 In Baedeker’s “ Handbook ” the Deir is said to consist of “old “ra ope n 
walls and modern buildings.””—Ep, hs 
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On February 15th Mr. Hanauer and Dr. Masterman visited 
_ the ruin described in Palestine Exploration Fund ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
ae vol. iii, p. 351, as lying about half a mile to the south of Khurbet 
Beit Sawir. It is about 350 paces west of the twentieth kilométre 
___ stone on the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, and consists of the 
% west and south walls of a square bailding with 14-métre sides. 
_ The west wall, of which portions of six courses remain, lies due 
ae north and south. The south wall, which also had six courses, is 
_ almost entirely overthrown—“ the great slabs of which it was 
- built standing on edge in parallel lines in the ground.” There 
a are no traces of a north wall, and but slight indications of an east 
. wall. The building commands an extensive view in all direc- 
, * tions. Mr. Hananer and Dr. Masterman suggest that the two 
walls may have supported an earth platform, and that the 
building was a “ high place ” for sacrifice which was intentionally 
e destroyed. Four photographs of the ruin were forwarded writs 
- Mr. Hanauer’s letter. 


From a correspondent : — 


a The rainfall in Palestine is much below the average this 
season, less than 15 inches having fallen up to March 10th 
inclusive. In J erusalem drinking water is already running short, 

and there are serious apprehensions that, unless the last raing 


os of the season are copious, the crops will greatly suffer. 
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It is reported that the municipality of Jerusalem have 
- received from the Ottoman Government permission to bring 
; water to the city from Wady ‘Arrib and _ its neighbour- 
cs hood, and that steps have already been taken to interest 
_ European capitalists in the undertaking, and to raise the 
requisite funds. 


The dyeing business in Jerusalem has long been in the hands 
of Moslems, although, according to Benjamin of Tudela, the 
exclusive privilege of carrying on this trade, at the time of his 
visit, was purchased from the King of Jerusalem for a yearly 
rent by Jews, who lived under the Tower. of David. A recent 
__-visitor to the Holy City notes that on a wall exactly opposite 
to the gate of the Castle, which includes the “ Tower of David,” 
there is now a board announcing in the Hebrew, Arabic, German, 
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- French, and Russian languages that the dyeing establishment of 
a Jew is close by. 


The Rev. Putnam Cady writes with reference to the current in 
the Dead Sea :— 


; ae iy 
‘Major-General Sir Charles Wilson, in his note on my article _ 


on the Dead Sea published in the January Quarterly, says that it 
would be interesting to ascertain the cause of the strong current | 
that sets toward the north. It occurred to me that the millions — 
of tons of water rushing daily down the Jordan and going with __ 
such terrific force out into the sea might make a strong current 
down the centre of the lake. Striking El-Lisan and the southern — 
shore this might be turned back again to follow the east and west — 
shores northward. Lieutenant Lynch’s ‘ Expedition to the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan’ (6th edition, revised) calls attention to the 
fact that he observed this northward current while at Ain J idee 
P. 291: ‘Observed some branches of trees floating about a mile 
from the shore toward the north, confirming our impression of an mit 
eddy current.” Again on p. 295, observing from the same point: 
‘We again noticed a current setting to the northward along the 
shore, and one farther out setting to the southward. The last 
was no doubt the impetus given by the Jordan, and the former its 
eddy deflected by Usdum and the southern shore of the sea,’ ” 


a 
The Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright (Hon. General Secretary, — 
U.S.A.) writes :— ee. 


“ A quiet but very important expedition has been made through _ 
Syria and the Hauran at the expense of four gentlemen of New 
York. The route was mainly that traversed by De Vogiié in 
1861-1862, but some places not visited by him were included. 
Although German archeologists have done something in this — 
field, it has lain for the most part neglected on account of law- — 
lessness and the scarcity of water. The expedition carefully 
attended to correcting the map, to the collection of inscriptions, 
and to the study of architectural remains. vel 

“ Entering Syria at Alexandretta in October, 1899, the expedi- 
tion went northward and eastward for eight weeks, visiting all *) 
the towns seen by De Vogiié and 30 others. Many new insecrip- 
tions were found. Many churches were found, and these ine 
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some uninhabited towns were in excellent condition. Going on 
through Aleppo to the Euphrates the expedition continued its 
_ work until compelled by wintry weather to return and rest two 
gs months at Beirut. 
“In March, 1900, the expedition started again, being joined by 
‘Dr. George E. Post, and going southward of its previous field, 
; keeping on to Palmyra and then back through the Hauran. 
7 - Inscriptions were collected in ‘Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Syrian, 
_Palmyrean, Nabatewan, Safaitic, and Kufic,’ to the number of 
some 400 in all, half of these altogether new. Seven new 
_imseriptions were found in Palmyra. The inscriptions in some 
cases seemed to the explorers to have been erroneously taken by 
Waddington. 
; “The work was completed in June, 1900, but one of the party 
remained to prosecute anthropological studies. The others, 
_ having returned to America, are at work at Princeton University 
in preparing a full report, which will probably be ready next 
year. The expedition was authorised by His Excellency Hamdy 
_ Bey, and was helpful to the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, 
as it certainly will be to scholars.” 


, _ A subscriber offers for sale a complete set of the “* Memoirs” 
rr of the Survey of Western Palestine in 8 vols., comprising :— 
“Memoirs” (3 vols.), “Name Lists,” “Jerusalem,” “ Special 

Papers, ” *« Fauna and Flora,” “Index”; also one Great Map in 

_ Portfolio (1 inch), one Old Testament Map, one New Testament 

_ Map, one Water Drainage Map, one Portfolio of Jerusalem Plates. 

“Allin a very good condition.” 


The concluding volume of Professor Ganneau’s “ Archso- 
4 logical Researches in Jerusalem and its Neighbourhood” has 
been published and issued to subscribers. This completes the set 
F of four vols. as advertised under the title ‘‘ Survey of Palestine.” 
- There are only three sets left of the first 250 copies of this 
-yaluable work. Those who wish to secure a set at £7 7s. 
Re - before the price is raised should write to the Secretary of the 


The “Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” by the Rev. 
George E. Post, M.D., Beirit, Syria, containing descriptions of 


a 
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all the Phaenogams and Acrogens of the region, and illustrated “ 
by 441 woodcuts, may be had at the office of the Fund, price 21s. 


In order to make wp complete sets of the “* Quarterly Statement,” __ 


the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. s 


The income of the Society from December 22nd, 1900, 
to March 22nd, 1901. was—from Annual Subscriptions ana z 
Donations, including Local Societies, £582 8s. lld.; from 
Lectures, £10 5s. 4d.; from sales of publications, Sei if 
£143 9s. 10d.; total, £736 4s. 1d. The expenditure during the — 


same period was £445 19s. 5d. On March 22nd the balance in 
the Bank was £538 19s. 7d. 


Subscribers in U.S.A. to the work of the Fund will please — 
note that they can procure copies of any of the publications from 
the Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Honorary General Seorstaaeey 
to the Fund, 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. ee 


~ 


The price of a complete set of the translations published by the Palani 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, in 13 volumes, with general index, bound in eloth, _ 
is £10 10s. A catalogue describing the contents of each volume can be had © 
on application to the Secretary, 38 Conduit Street. Z 


The Museum at the office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street (a few do 


from Bond Street), is open to visitors every week-day from 10 o’clock ane, 
except Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 p.m. 


ed 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in th , 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all . 
preserved in the office of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


ie i, ; 

While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of t) the. 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 


publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor ad opt 
them. ; 


“3 r 
TovuRISTS are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of “ Antiqu a : 
in the JERUSALEM AssocraTion Room of the Palestine “Exploration Fune 


at 
opposite the Tower of David, Jerusalem. Hours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. 
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Maps of Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for 
sale. 


Photographs of Dr. Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, (2) of 
the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian occupation 
of Jerusalem, and (4) of the Haram Area as it is at present, have been received 
at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with an explanation by 
‘Dr. Schick, can be purchased by applying to the Secretary, 88 Conduit 
Street, W. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
_ Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 


= 


price. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
_ of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library will 
be found in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks the following :— 


* Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale.’ Tome IV, Livraison 9, July. 
Sommaire :—§ 19. Les inscriptions du tombeau de Diogtne & 
el-His. § 20. Les inscriptions Nos. 2197 et 2491 Waddington. 
§ 21. Le martyre de Saint Léonee de Tripoli. § 22. Héron 
d’Alexandrie et Poseidonios le Stoicien. § 23. Inscriptions de la 
nécropole juive de Joppe. Livraison 10, September to December, 
1900. Sommaire :—§ 23. Inscriptions de la nécropole juive de 
Joppé. § 24. La reine Arsinoé et Piolémée IV Philopater en 
Palestine. § 25. L’envoitement dans l’antiquité et les figurines 
de plomb de Tell Sandahanna. § 26. Sceau phénicien au nom de 
Gaddai. § 27. Inscriptions grecques de Syrie. From the Author, 
Ch. Clermont-Ganneuu. 

* The Great Mosque of the Omeiyades, Damascus.” From the Author, 
R. Phené Spiers. 

‘Flavius Josephus Judischer Krieg.’ By Dr. Philipp Kohout, Professor 
in Linz. From the publisher, Quirin Haslinger, Linz. 


From Dr. Hingston Fox :— 


““Memorable Remarks upon the Jewish Nation.” 1786. 

* A Religious Journey in the East in 1850 and 1851.” By the Abbé de 
St. Michon. 

*« Mélanges de Littérature Orientale.’ Par M. Cardonne. 1788. 

**Journal of a Tour in the Holy Land.” 1841. By Lady Francis 
Egerton. 
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“Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt.” By Vivant Denon. In 2 yols. 
1802. 


Letters on Egypt.” By Savary. In 2 vols. 1786. 

“Two Discourses and a Sermon.” By Dr. Claudius Buchanan. 1811. 
“Damas et le Liban, 1861, Journal d’un voyage A.” 

“ Eastern Europe and Western Asia in 1861-3.” By H. A. Tilley. 1864, 
“The Massaeres in Syria.’ By J. L. Farley. 2nd edit. 1861, 
“A Journey due East.” By Chr. Cooke. 1876. 

“Visit to Holy Land, Egypt, and Italy.” By Ida Pfeiffer. 2nd edit. 1853. 


“Correspondance d’Orient.” In 6 vols. 1830-31. Par M. Michaud et 
M. Poujoulat. 1835. 


“ Bocharti Opera.” In 2 vols. 1682. 
‘“ Neale’s Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor.” In2 vols. 2nd edit. 1852. 


“ Carlisle’s Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters.” 4th edit. 1854. 
“ Farley’s Two Years in Syria.” 1858. 


“Hamer L. Dupuis on the Holy Places.” 1856. 


“A Field Officer of Cavalry’s Diary of a Tour through South India, Egypt, 
and Palestine.” 1823. 


“Countess Habn-hahn’s Travels and Letters from the Orient.” 2nd edit. 
1845, 


“Morison—Voyage en Italie, Egypte, Arabie, Syrie, et Grece.” 1704. to. 


For list of authorised lecturers and their subjects write to the Secretary. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Acting Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each 


number to those who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and 
other causes occasionally give rise to omissions. 


Form or Beqursr ro rue Patestine EXpLoration Funp. 


I give to the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, the sum of 
to be applied towards the General Work of the Fund; and I direct that the © 
said sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, and that the Receipt of the Treasurer 


of the Palestine Exploration Fund shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors. 


Signature 


Nore.—Three Witnesses are necessary in the United States of America ; 
Two suffice in Great Britain. 
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THE TREASURER’S STATEMENT. : nue 


The income of the Fund during the year 1900 amounted to £2,529 Gs. Llld., — \ 
which was contributed under the following headings :— ian 4 


From Donations and Subscriptions, £1,999 7s. 5id.; from Lectures, 


’ £11 5s. 6d.; from sales of publications, £518 13s.11id. At the end of 1899 
e there was a balance in the bank of £241 5s. 4d., which included £41 lls. Gd. _< 
NM paid in advance for 1900, making the total available balance £2,770 12s.3d. 
, On comparing these sums with those of 1899 it will be seen that the 
subscriptions are less by £82 10s. Od., and sales of publications by £91 5s. Od., — 

; nearly. o 


a” Sam 


The expenditure during the same period was :— Bhs 
On exploration, mainly carried on at Tells Safi, Judeideh, and Sandahannah, 
descriptions of which appeared in the Quarterly Statement, £1,063 9s.0d. 
On printing, binding, including the Quarterly Statement, £391 Os. 3d. =| 
On maps, lithographs, illustrations, photographs, &c., £209 7s. ce Sa Be 
which included a reprint of the 12 and 20-sheet Old and New Testament maps, : 
collotype print, &c. i . 


“a 
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+ 
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Against these two sums (£600 7s. 3hd.), the Fund received £518 18s. 11}d 

On advertising, insurance, stationery, &c., £59 12s. Odd. Ta 
On postage of the Quarterly Statement, books, maps, &e., L131 12sld. 
On the management, which includes salaries, wages, office rent, gas, coals, 

&e., £594 8s, 11d. Bast 
The balance in the Bank on December 31st, 1900, was £291 7s. 11d. ‘Hex 
3823 

ASSETS. LIABILITIES. > 

s. d. £ s. is 

Balance in Bank, Decem- Printers’ Billsand Current re 


ber 31st, 1900.. ew 201 7 11 Expenses es -- 60510 4 
Stock of Publications in ; ‘athe 
hand, Surveying In- 
struments, Show Cases, 
Furniture, &c. ‘ 
In addition there is the 
valuable library and 
the unique collection of 
antiques, models, &c, 


hb 
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Watter Morrison, Trea 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND EPIGRAPHIC NOTES ON 
PALESTINE. 


By Professor CLERMONT-GANNEAU, MLI. 


1. Seal of the Crusading Period, from the Leper Hospital of 
St. Lazarus at Serusalem.—Father Paul de S. Aignan, of the 
tg _ Jerusalem province of the Franciscan order, has lately acquired 
from a fellah a very curious bulla of lead of the Crusading 
period. He has been good enough to send me casts and photo- 
graphs of it. He believes, and with good reason, that it is the 
hitherto unknown seal of the Leper Hospital at Jerusalem, 
placed under the invocation of S. Lazarus, 


a 


(B) (A) 
On one of the sides (8) is engraved the figure of a bishop or 
_ imitred abbot, holding a crosier in his left hand and giving his 


4 
blessing with his right. On the other side (A) is a leper, his 
head encowled in a sort of bonnet with hanging ear-pieces ; 
his face bears the marks of his terrible disease, and in his right 
hand he brandishes the triple clapper or rattle! with which he 
was bound by the sanitary rules of the period to give warning 
of his approach, and put people on their guard against a 
dangerous contact. His left hand is placed against his breast. 
The legend, which is partly defaced, seems as if it ought to 
read :— 
A. + Sigiliwm [? d(omus) lepro|sorwm. 
B. + S(ancti) Lazari |? de-Lhejrusalem. 
1 Compare, for example, the “Custom” of Hainault (revised in 1483), 
* Coutumier Général,” vol. ii, p. 36. This document speaks also of a “ hat,” 
probably of special shape. 
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For the restoration of the word domus I rely upon the 
official qualifications of the establishment, as they are given in 
contemporary documents, of which I shall speak hereafter. _ 
Considering the small extent of the /acuna, I suppose that’ the e 
word was in the contracted form D’. Father Paul de S. Aignan, 
who has the advantage of having the original before him, is 
inclined rather to read [H|(ospitii). I am unwilling to accept 
this reading, because the term hospitivm does not appear in the 
official documents. On the other side he proposes to read 
Lazari{ CYivitatis[S]anctae Jerusalem. | 

The convent of lepers of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem must not 
be confounded with the abbey of St. Lazarus of Bethany, which — 
was a convent for nuns founded under this invocation by Queen | 
Melisenda, sister to Fulke I. We know the seal of this or 
establishment by a copy of moderate merit made by Pauli ;* 
it is altogether different: on one side there is a representation * ‘s) 
of the Raising of Lazarus, with the legend Leswseitatio Lazaré = 23 
on the other is the portrait of the Abbess Judith (Joette, sister - 
to Melisenda ?) with the legend Abatissa Juditia, 

We know from the Assises de Jerusalem (p. 417) that the — 
House of the Lepers at Jerusalem was mieeged by a magister, — 
“le maistre de Saint Ladre des Mesiaux,” who was a suffragan 
of the patriarch of the Holy City. We must suppose that he 
was a dignitary invested with an ecclesiastical character, like 
the archbishop of the Ermins (Armenians) and the archbishop — 
of the Jacobins (Syrians), in company with whom his name 
appears, and who are also reckoned as suffragans of the 
patriarch. Perhaps it is he whom we ought to recognise in the 
figure with the mitre and the crozier who appears on our outta 
unless he be the capellanus of the order, who is mentioned, as 
well as the magister,in the documents which I am about to 
quote. Or is it the patriarch himself ? j 

It should be noted that the magister of St. Lazarus is men- 


" > 
We 


tioned in the very last line of the Assises de Jerusalem, after even — 
the spiritual representatives of the native religious communities, _ 


a 


} Pauli, “‘ Codice diplomatico,’ Pl. II, No. 20. I owe this reference to my : 
learned colleague, M. Schlumberger. 
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i as though he himself were in some sort put in quarantine like 
the poor wretches of whom he was in charge. Nevertheless, 
the establishment over which he presided was of great im- 
portance, as is proved by a fragment of the Cartulary of the 
_ Order, dating from the thirteenth century, which is preserved 
_ among the archives of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. 
at Turin.' This document confirms the passage in the Assises de 
_ Jerusalem, and also gives us valuable hints as to the organisation 
and resources of the institution. I quote the following para- 
Pils graphs, which may throw some light on the legends on our 
— bulla :-— 
“Domus leprosorum Sancti Lazari (No. 1); ecclesia §. 
_ Lazari et conventus infirmorum qui miselli vocantur (No. 2); 
 infirmi 5. Lazari secus muros Jerusalem (No. 5); domus beati 
7" Lazari Jerosolimis—ecclesie S. Lazari capellanus (No. 6); 
_ fratres S. Lazari extra muros Jerusalem leprosi (No. 7); leprosi 
de S. Lazaro (No. 8); leprosi S. Lazari (No. 9); S. Lazari 
_ leprosi fratres (No. 10); conventus S. Lazari infirmorum de 
_ Jerusalem, Bartholomeo ipsorum existente magistro (No. 11) 
_ fraternitas leprosorum domus S. Lazari in Jerusalem (No. 30); 
4 leprosi qui manent extra portam civitatis sancte Jerusalem 
r (No. 32); domus leprosorum S. Lazari J erosolimitani (No. 39); 
ne frater Gualterus de Novo Castello magister domus 8, Lazari in 


Jerusalem et conventus ejusdem domus (No. 34),”2 


7 


4 


bell 


ca 


ain 


We know already from a passage in “La Citez de Iherusalem” 
_ (§ xv), that the House of Lepers of St. Lazarus was situated 
i 


ee 1 Published by M. de Marsy in the “ Archives de VOrient Latin,” vol. ii, B, 
a tie 121, sqgq. It contains some forty charters and letters, ranging from 1130 
to 1248. | 

. 2 We see by No. 13 that there was also at Tiberias a “house of lepers,” 
__ erganised on the plan of that at Jerusalem: “ ecclesia beati Lazari de Tiberiade 
_ et fratribus ibidem commorantibus” ; the document, which is dated 1154, is 
is , “‘ Fratre et magistro pauperum S. Lazari existente,” 

«take this opportunity of remarking incidentally that the editor, M. de 


: _ Marsy, has misunderstood the expression “octo cereos 111 rotularum,’’ which 
_ oceurs in Nos, 37 and 38. He translates this by “eight wax candles of four 
_ rolls of wax.” Rotula in this case is not the Latin word which he imagines it 

_ to be, but a transcript of the Arabic word roté/, the name of a weight ; it should 

bled f . . ” 

be “eight candles weighing four rotdls. 
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outside and close against the wall enclosing the city, between ee 
the Kasr Jalfid and the Damascus Gate, near a postern which 
was named after the establishment: “A main destre de la 
porte Saint, Estene estoit la maladrerie de Therusalem tenant as 
murs. Tenant ala maladrerie avoit une posterne, c’on apeloit 
la poterne Saint Lasdre.” 

This notice agrees, as the reader will see, with the state- 
ments in the Cartulary, and likewise with the remarks of 
Theoderich? although. the latter does not, perhaps, speak with 
the same degree of accuracy. 

Another allusion, from a far less commonly known source, 
is given us in the Estoire d’ Eracles,p.82. It is in the account 
of the investment of Jerusalem by Saladin ; the line of invest- 
ment reached from the Tower of David up to the Gate of St. 
Stephen: “De lez la maladrerie des femes et par devant la 
maladrerie des homes.” We gather from an important — 
difference of reading in the MSS. that the women’s hospital 
stood beside the Tower of David (the Kal’a), while the men’s 
was beside St. Stephen’s Gate, that is, the Damascus Gate. 
This is the only evidence which we have as to the existence of 
a special establishment for leprous women, distinct from that 
for men and at a considerable distance from it, although, — 
perhaps, connected with it in the sense of being under the 
same management. This fact is worth notice. It is, however, — 
tlie men’s lazar house in which we are specially interested, and : 
the more so because it raises a topographical question of much 
importance: the position of the postern of St. Ladre, otherwise 
called St. Lazarus. 

This question of topography has been frequently discussed 
by Tobler* and subsequent writers, and has been solved in — 
various ways. Of late it has been proposed * to fix the site of 


» 


ity 


1 Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, vol. v (p. 43, § xxvi). According to Li ' 
Theoderich’s account, one must regard the establishment of the lepers as 
extending to a considerable distance to the south-west, seeing that he places it Sale 
at the western angle of the city. =| ae 

2 See also p. 97, “ porte de joste Saint Ladre.” ; 

8 Tobler, “ Top. von Jerusalem,” vol. i, p. 172; “ Denkbliitter,” p.414. 

4 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 645 1895, 
p. 80. See the plans of medieval Jerusalem in the various volumes of the 


- 
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_ this postern, which seems to correspond, not, as has been some- 

times said, to the gate Bab er-Rahbeh of Mujir ed-Din, but 

___ Yather to the gate Deir es-Serb (?) of the same author, at a point 

Py in the city wall about 540 feet from the Damascus Gate, in a 
south-westerly direction. 


_ This is not the opinion of Father St. Aignan, who proposes 
to place this postern some 560 feet further to the south-west. 
He is in a peculiarly favourable position for the examination 
_ of this topographical question, for the Franciscans some years 
ago purchased the land to the north of their monastery up to 
_ and beyond the city wall. The result of excavations under- 
_ taken by them along the angle which the wall forms at this 
: ‘point, looking to the north-east, has been to establish the 


y ‘Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, and the new Plan of Jerusalem, on the scale 
Of ss'¢5, published in October, 1900. 
H 2 
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{14 . 
sqpence at a depth of two metres below the surface of the 
exis nd, of an arch leading through the wall. This arch is 
aan of stones bearing the diagonal tool-marks which I long 
pul yoved to be characteristic of the work of Crusaders. 
. a er part of this arch has hitherto alone been disinterred, 
he space where the door once stood having been made use 


f at some uncertain epoch for the passage of a sewer which 
Asis this quarter of the town. This would be the true 
Postern of St. Lazarus of the Crusaders. 

In a charter of the year 1177! mention is made of the 
nigh yoad which leads from the House of the Lepers of 
gt, Lazarus towards the “lake” of Legerius, from which 
another road branched off to St. Stephen’s Chureh. The 
josition of this pool, on the north side of Jerusalem, has not 
pitherto been fixed. Its memory, however, is possibly preserved 
by tradition, in the form of a curious survival which has been 
opportunely noted by Father Paul de St. Aignan. Ancient — 

Jegal Arabic documents, or kuchans, give the singularly sugges- _ 
tive name of Haret el-Birkeh, “the street” or “ quarter of the _ 
pool,” to a piece of ground situated about 1,000 feet due north ac 
of the supposed site of the postern of St. Lazarus. Here, — 
indeed, is a piece of evidence which may perhaps lead to the — 
solution of this little topographical problem. ag 

I must add that I have sometimes been tempted to ask r 
whether the Lacus Legerii may not really be identical with the | 
«great cistern of the Hospitallers,” mentioned by Theoderich _ 

(§ xxvi), Which lay just between the hospital for lepers on 
one side and St. Stephen’s Church on the other, before one > 
came to the north (Damascus ?) Gate. 


9. Rhodian, and. not Jewish Amphora-handissa inane 
stamped amphora-handles, which Professor Wright has brought — " 
7 2 Te 2 
to notice? although they undoubtedly came from Palestime 
have no connection with the history and religion of the Jews. 


They are simply Rhodian jar-handles, like those that I obtained — 
st ee 


1 De Rozitre, “ Cartulaire de I’Eglise du St. Sepulere,” No. 168: “* Strat 
regium que ducit a domo leprosorum S. Lazari versus lacum ‘Legerii.” 
2 Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 62. ; 
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x years ago at Jerusalem and Jaffa,’ and those which have been 
_ found in such numbers during the excavations of Dr. Bliss at 
| _ Sandahannah and Tell ej-Judeideh. The first has in its centre 
_ the flower emblematic of Rhodes (the 
rose, or rather the flower of the wild 
pomegranate, Baradvcriov). The legend 
should really read 


«fer or Ed’) 1EPEQE A(P)MOZXIAA 


“Under the priest Harmosilas.” 


‘. 
D4 


J 
' 


‘It may be remarked that the name Harmosilas, with the 

4 letters complete and the same emblematic flower, occurs on 

_ three of the Sandahannah series of Rhodian handles? We 

__ have here, then, a simple Rhodian priest acting as magist 
and not a high priest of the Jews, Ishmael, or another, 
The legend of the second 


rate, 


handle is not a wish-for-good- cI 

Tuck, but another name of a : KAN 

; _ Rhodian magistrate, in this case AAD Tov 
_acivilian. It should read MOP: 


i 
- 
an 
t 
a 


Elli KAAAIZTOY MOP[M 1Oz] 


“Under Kallistos son of Mormis.” 


The name of this magistrate, qualified by the same patro- 
_ mymic, had already been noticed on. handles notoriously 
_ Rhodian,’ associated with the same symbol—the bull’s head 
-—which has consequently nothing to do with the calves of 
Aaron and Jeroboam.* 

— * Clermont-Ganneau, “ Archwol. Researches in Palestine,” ii, 148, 149. 


— —  * - Quarterly Statement, 1901, pp. 34, 35; Nos. 55, 56, 57. 

= * Dumont, “Inscriptions Céramiques de Grace,” p- 292; Nos. 127, 128. 
__ Perhaps the same patronymic MOP[MIOZ] should be restored on the Rhodiah 
_ handle from Tell ej-Judeideh (No. 121, pp. 40, 41, of the List of the Quarterly 
_ Statement), which has also the same device, “ the bull’s head.” 

_ * Similar criticisms on Professor Wright’s paper have been received by the 
Secretary of the Fund from Pére Hugues Vincent, of St. Stephen’s Biblical 
School at Jerusalem, and one of the most constant contributors to the “ Revue 
_ Biblique”; and from Mr. Macalister.—[Ep. ] 
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3. The Inscription from the Columbarium es-Sdk at Tell 
Sandahannah.—The Greek inscription’ discovered by Mr. 
Macalister on one of the walls of this remarkable cave is of 
great interest. To judge by the character of the writing, it may — 
belong to a period before the Christian era, and this would give 
us a piece of chronological evidence to determine the date both 
of this cave and of the similar caves of this district ; but with 
regard to this matter we must bear in mind certain counter- 
indications which I shall mention presently. 


eA, 
aaNtkay 


4\°NIKAT EIA @l 


HO 23 
a a 


— 


Mr. Macalister proposes to read and translate it as follows :— 
Liu Karr) owe? enor, S. Nexatecé Ka 
“T, D. [or L.] Nikateidés think this a beautiful cave.” 


According to him, it is a sort of visiting-card, in the style of 


“ Ego Januarius vidi et miravi;’ which is scrawled all over the 


Tombs of the Kings at Luxor. I do not think that this 
interpretation is tenable. The Greek word =e) never has the 
meaning of “cave” which Mr. Macalister attributes to it. 


1 For ft. in the scale in the cut read in. 
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Roh 3 is a female proper name, well known from other sources, 
and meaning etymologically, “snub-nose.” The true translation 
_ of this little inscription is “Simé seems pretty to me, &c.” It 
is nothing more than a lover’s greeting, written according to a 
_ form of which Greek epigraphy farnishien numerous exianplen: 

sa Seiva Kados; 7) Seiva Kars}; Kady Soxe?, &c. I even find ona 
| painted vase in the Campana collection (Corpus Inser. Graec. 
No. 8035) a greeting in exactly the same fashion, and actually 
in honour of a namesake of our Simé (the letters and spelling 
are archaic): § IME KAVE, Sc} «and. 


- name of his sweetheart on the subterranean cavern which ‘he 
Visited, and to proclaim his passion in a place which does not seem 
very suitable for such a purpose, was perhaps some soldier on his 
travels, or it may be in a garrison in the country. The simple 
sentimentality of “Tommy” belongs to all ages alike. The 
Ps mame borne by our man offers certain difficulties, A.NIKA- 
TEAS 

We have here obviously a name of patronymic form, as 
shown by the termination evdys=dns. Nixareidns (derived 
: from Nexyras) seems, certainly, a very plausible reading ; only, 
* doubt whether it would be written Nexarer8[(e)s] in the 
d ative, as Mr. Macalister, not indeed without hesitation, reads 
rae I should prefer to read either Nexareid[n], regarding the 
final t as the right hand limb of an H; or even Nixarecd[n |e, 
with the iota ascript. This latter reading would imply a 
_ sufficiently remote date, but still one which, on the whole, would 
10t be out of harmony with the period to which the writing 
apparently belongs (compare, for instance, the archaic form of 
the Z and the Ms). 

_ A more important matter, because of the chronological 

_ inferences which it may imply, is the question raised by. the 

gi cup A., which precedes NIKATEIA® ze. If the actual 

reading were certain, one could only interpret this siglum as 

an abbreviation for some Roman pranomen such as Aovxzos. 

This would tend considerably to bring down the date of the 

_ inscription, and might perhaps disagree with the paleographic 

evidence which it contains; but, on the other hand, it might 


ot The personage who felt himself thus impelled to write the 


Veg ee ee . 
> 
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ht 


suit the archzological view of the matter better, for the oe 
arrangement of the cave strongly reminds one of the oman 
columbaria. We may, however, remark that the reading A. ai 
anything but sure. Mr. Macalister himself does not seem 
certain as to whether the dot is intentional or accidental, and, 
as to the letter, he hesitates as to whether it be Aor A. Under 
these circumstances it is permissible to enquire whether 
ANIKATEIA2s} might not be the proper reading, regarding 
the A as an integral part of the proper name ; "Avixateidns 
(=’Avixntibdns) would be derived quite regularly from the 
proper name *Avikntos (= Avixaros), which actually exists. 


The question evidently is not without importance, and it is 
greatly to be wished that one could have a good squeeze which 
would enable it to be decided. 


If it were decided according to my second hypothesis, that is, 
if we are to read "Avixatetdys without any prenomen after the 
Roman fashion, and if we can get over the objection, which 
T admit is a serious one, of the Roman origin of the columbaria, 
one would be led, considering the palseographic character of the 
text, which might easily go as far back as the end of the third 
century B.C., to admit tha 


t Anikatides may have belonged to one 
of the armies which met at the battle of Raphia in 217 B.C., who 
are'proved to have visited Sandahanna by 


the official Ptolemaic 
inscriptions whose true date and meanin 


g I have lately been 
endeavouring — to establish (6, Quarterly Statement, 1901, 
p- 54 ff). 


4. Roman Inseri 


iptions on a Jerusalem A queduct.—Father 
Germer-Durand, of 


the convent of Au 
Assumption of our Lad 


gustin monks of the 
y of France, at Jerusalem, who has 
sreat services to the epigraphy of the 
Holy Land, has just discovered a series of Roman inscriptions, 
carved along an ancient J erusalem aqueduct, whose construction 
has been successively attributed to Solomon, Pontius Pilate, and 
Herod. It follows from these inscriptions that this aqueduct, 
which is remarkable from an engineering point of view as 
containing a siphon 


» Was really, at any rate for a certain: 
portion of its extent, constructed in 195 A.D., in the reign of 
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“ta Coat 
* op ius Severus, by the military engineers of the Tenth 
Legion, at that time quartered in Jerusalem. I can do no 

___ better than reproduce the interesting letter which he has been 


a ms d enough to write to me upon this subject :— 


< 


re Aeyet ¢ JERUSALEM, December 3rd, 1900. 
ie _...-. We have just discovered a series of Latin inscriptions on a 
_ ¢onduit which in former times brought spring water to Jerusalem. This 
_ conduit appears in the English map under the name of the “ high level 
clade aqueduct,” to distinguish it from another on a lower level, which has 
been frequently restored in times more nearly approaching our own. 

_ In one part of its course' this aqueduct formed a siphon, and 
consisted of a series of perforated blocks of stone, firmly fitted together 
_ 80 as to form a tube with an interior diameter of no less than 0°40 metre 
(154 inches). This fine work, which has long ago been allowed to fall 
into ruin, has been broken at several points, and many of the per- 
__ forated stones have been utilised as cistern mouths.? Such as have been 
S. broken have either been left where they lay or built into dry stone walls. 
es __ It was in one of these walls that we found by chance our first inscrip- 
a En tion. Its interpretation offered some difficulties, T have, not without 
rie hesitation, published a version of it in the Hehos dOrient for October, 
1900, of which I send you a copy. I should be glad to have this version 
approved or corrected by competent scholars. Convinced by this dis- 


+ ie . ' =" o,o - » * 
b _ eovery that the Titianus inscription was not the only one, we examined 


‘the whole length of the conduit, and found more than we had ventured 


“ 
B, 


— 


_ to hope for. 
____- Our most precious discovery is that which gives the date of the work, 
_--—s which we can find from the consulate. This inscription runs thus—its 


C e _ style is cursive rather than lapidary :—- 
: COb. ICLEMENT2& 
Co(n)sule I(ulio) Clement(e), 


It was in 195, in the reign of Septimius Severus, that Julius Tineius 
Clemens held the post of consul, together with Scapula Tertullus. The 
~—seursus honorum of this personage is known to us from an inscription 
___ earved on the Memnon colossus. The aqueduct with the siphon, then, 

__-was built about 80 years after the founding of Aelia Capitolina, and this 


by re _  +* In the vicinity of Rachel’s so-called Tomb, which perhaps only represents, 

__—s as: I have tried to show (“Recueil d’Archéol. Orient.,” yol. ii, p. 134 ff) the 

~~ tomb of Archelaus mentioned by St. J erome.—[Cl.-G.] 

‘* _ #? That is for drawing water.—[Ep.] 

ss. % On p. 9 Father Germer-Durand proposes to read STITT] ANIP 
"heh #(umptibus) or s(umptu) Titiani pr(efecti). A photograph of this inscription 

_-—s accompanies his letter. Comparison with other inscriptions of the same 

Pin character subsequently discovered suggest a different reading to him now— 


e(enturionis) Titiani p(repositi ?).—[Cl.-G.] 


7 


mea 
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fine work must not be attributed either to the kings of Judah, or Herod, 
or Pontius Pilate, but to the engineers of the Tenth Legion (Fretensis), 
who were in charge of the public works of the colony. 

As a subsidiary proof, here are three other inscriptions, discovered 
at various points along the conduit. Each of them bears the name of 
a centurion, who, no doubt, was the gang-master in charge of a body. 
of workmen. The first inscription is carefully carved, and, although 


mutilated, confims the date given by the consulate by the shape of 
its letters. It runs thus :— 


7 CLO. SAT2% 
C(enturionis) Clo(dii) Sat(urnini). 

The two other names are carved with less care: the shape of the 
letters reminds one of the inscription which mentions the consulate. 
One need not be surprised at this, for all these inscriptions were intended 
to be buried in a thick mass of rubble masonry. None of them were 


originally visible, and their discovery is due to the partial destruction of 
the conduit. Here isa copy of them :— 


7 SEVERI 
C(enturionis) Severi. 
The third name had been so badly written th 


at it was repeated lower 
down, in a more correct fashion. ' 


MIQUNONSOMoos: 
PRYDE 
PENTEN SAA SEINSA 


7 VEr n 
VERI 
C(enturionis) Veri.! 

It looks as if the stonecutter had at first made use of Greek letters, 
as did some stonecutters in the catacombs at Rome. 

It has been impossible to obtain the originals of these two last 
inscriptions, but the first three haye been placed in the Musenm of 
Notre-Dame de France, which already contains a number of valuable 


pieces of evidence which throw light upon both historic and prehistoric 
times in Palestine. 


Father Germer-Durand’s important discovery reminds me 
of certain facts which seem to have an interesting connection 
with it. 

I will remark, in the first place, that in 1850 M. de Sauley,* 
when examining the ruins of this same aqueduct, which is — 


1 Perhaps we ought to emend this, as in the preceding inscription, into 
(Severi) ?—(Cl.-G.] 


2 De Sauley, ‘‘ Voyage autour de la mer morte,” vol. i, p. 136, and Atlas, | 
Pl. XLII, No. 6. 
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called by the Arabs Kanat el-Chuffar,’ “the Aqueduct of the 
Infidels,” discovered in this same region, close to Rachel’s 
so-called Tomb, on one of the blocks forming the casing of 
the conduit, the solitary word STROSI, cut in Latin letters 
10 centimetres high (3-9 inches). The shape of the letters 
seemed to him to point to the twelfth century, and he was 
disposed to see in it the name of some Italian Crusader, 
helonging perhaps to the illustrious Strozzi family. To-day 
it is permissible to ask whether this brief inscription, which 
is susceptible of quite a different interpretation, may not be 
one of the group discovered by Father Germer-Durand, whose 
cursive writing is capable at first sight of deceiving one as to 
their real age. 

In any case, it is to this group without doubt that we must 
refer another inscription, on the subject of which I have found 
in one of my old note books the following note :— 


Bethlehem—on a fragment of stone from the aqueduct. From a 
rough copy sent in 1877 to M. Arséne Darmesteter, which he sent on 
to me in that year: some letters out of which I think IT can make— 


7 QVART .. . (centuria) quarta ? 


One might also read c(enturionis) Quart(ini) ? 


Moreover, it may be that the fragments of hewn stone? seen 
by Berggren on the road from Bethlehem to Jerusalem, in 
the vicinity of Rachel’s Tomb, that is to say, on the line of 
this same aqueduct, on which he traced the words TITI, and 
EL .--AVREL, belong to this same epigraphic group. 

With regard to the very elaborate system of aqueduets of 
various periods, which brought water to Jerusalem from the 
plenteous springs which lie to the south of the Holy City 
(Wady el-Arriib and WaAdy el-Bifar), and especially with regard 
to the aqueduct which has just given us this series of Roman 
inseriptions, the reader is referred to the plans and _ technical 


* US! co3\ks, with the countrified pronunciation ©) = ch. 


? Berggren, “ Guide frangais-arabe vulgaire,”’ vol. 466. Compare A. Scholz, 
“ Reise,” &c., 1822, p. 162: 7 EL. AVREL. and “ Auctarium additament. ad 
C.L.L.,” vol. iii, No. 1328. The passage from Scholz, quoted in the “ Auctarium,” 
had been pointed out by me to Prof. }.ommsen, and also that from Berggren. 


ae EES ee ae . 
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observations of Sir Charles Wilson, “ Ordnance Survey,” 1865, : 
pp. 80 e¢ seg., Plates VIL and XXVIII, and to Schick, in 
the “ Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins,” vol. i, 
pp. 132-176, with plan. 

As I pointed out some time ago,’ it is this truly remarkable 
system of waterworks, extending as far as Tekfi‘a—the ancient 
Tekoa—some 15 kilometres south of Jerusalem, that Beha 
ed-Din, in his account of the council of war held by the 
Crusaders under Richard, Coeur de Lion, speaks of under the 
name, at first sight rather surprising, of “the river (nahr) of 
Tekti‘a.” 


~~ 
> 4. 

hs 
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5. A Greek Inscription from Beersheba and the Gerar Question. — : 
—During a recent journey in Palestine, M. Sellin? obtained a — nd 
short Greek inscription which seems to deserve special atten-_ 
tion from the certainty of its provenance. It came, in fact, from — 
excavations made at the famous Beersheba in the extreme 
south of Palestine, by natives in search of building material _ 
for the steam mill, barrack, hotel,’ &c., which are being erected 
on the patriarchal site. It isasmall fragment of a fine quadran- __ 
gular slab of white alabaster. M. Sellin copied the following 2° 
characters, but only gives them typographically :— : ; 


On the small side: 


i 


KAI H 
On the large side: 
—EWCCIATYANS 


ANY 
I propose to read 


are Kain......([? bwép dvarrat|(a)ews L1A(o)vavod 
? a 
o.6' @ 8 nL ese « 6 - hg 


The one point certain is the name XAovavos, which is ne Taye 
without interest, for it at once reminds us of the celebrated 
Silvanus, “the father of the monks,” who founded an important 

monastery at Gerar, “in the torrent.” Now, as I tried to si 
1 “ Etudes d’archéologie orientale,” ii, pp. 135, 136. 
* “ Mitth. und Nachr. des D, Pal. Vereins,’ 1899, p. 9. 


3“ Mitth. und Nachr. des D. Pal. Vereins,”’ 1899, p. 30. 
4 “ Rec. d’arch. or.,” iii, pp. 237-240. 


. * 
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8c al time ago, Gerar should be looked for, not as is usually done 


_ in the vicinity of Gaza, at Umm Jerar, but in the direction of, 


J 


_and, perhaps, close to, Bir es-Seba. Without going so far as 
_to identify the Silouanos of the inscription with the founder of 
_ the monastery, whose epitaph we should then have, we may 
ask whether we have not here a namesake, either one of his 
successors or a simple monk belonging to the community. 
Possibly we should restore the first line: xa) HLyoupevov]. In 
ny case, the numerous remains, columns, slabs of marble, &c., 
amned up with this fragment, during the recent excavations to 
1e north of the Bir es-Seba‘ wells, might well be explained 

y the hypothesis that they are the ruins of the Monastery of 
Silvanus. That would have an important bearing on the obscure 
uestion of the site of Gerar. To make the matter certain 
would be necessary, as I have pointed out, to find in that 
‘district a name representing Aphta, a village near the Monastery 
[ of Silvanus, and consequently of Gerar. I recommend this 


Cr 


on deratum to the attention of future explorers in that region. 


. 
(hw 
7 


As 


= 
mes ¢ 

# 

i. 
4 
ax 
one 


& 
A 


4 


= - 
159f 


| 


i 
by 
r No 
0 
Be 7 
ee 
fon 148 
eS. 149 
160° 
PAB} 
ier 162 
> 18st 
- 
# rt 
«155 
a 166" 


Shape of Seal. 


Rectangular.. 


bed 


Cireular 


Rectangular . . 


” 


” ee 


Rectangular.. 


Ay Lia 


! 


| 
| 
| 


-AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK 


Size of Seal, 


in 


centimetres. 


ri Nad’ f 


2°6 diam. 


3°15x1°5 
8:4 1°5 
8°4*%1°5 
4°2x1°6 
3°1x1°9 

x1°3 


8x1°5 
2°8x1°4 


3°2x1°5 


2°6x2°3 


4°4x0°9 


124 


* Found in duplicate. 


Condition of Seal. 


cari 


| 


ney stamped, end broken 
off. 
Nearly all flaked away 


| Slightly worn .. ne +e 
ps Sa. Be ze - 
Badly stamped <~ 
Slightly worn .. we 
Badly stamped <s .4 
Worn .. we oe +. 
Worn; end broken off ee 


Perfect .. He ne ai 


” . . 
” of ae 
Smeared we 


TELL SANDAHANNAH EXCAVATION: SEALYN©O-PLATE 2. SEE Pp. 26. 


Cyelelr |S y-is Tz Tete te ta Je [oh 

irHAl | [ATelztHloltiklaAlmin 

Tirialel [| | iki AIMIN 
Pot tt al AlM 


VWoiv ay 6%. % 


S 
z 
AyBaAion] Ve, & 


SMOIAAINICT \ tH ta 


kOS<| rise ae ag ee 


‘ a ar, but not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


es Alphabet and 
Inscription. other Epigraphic 


Notes. . 
ATZION[ s 
AL III. 
A ; 
MATNOQPOS MANAMOT E doveraeds a 
MAPSTA Similar to 157. 
_ TANAMO | 
MAP3TA Similar to 155. 
=MINO@IOT 
MAP2TA See Fig. 29. 
TAKINO@IOY . 
: TAKINOIOT Similar to 155. 
MAPSYTA 
MAPSYTA> See Fig. 28. 
MIANAMOY 
@EX[ MOPOPIOT | VI. 
MEN[ 
MENEKPATETS ix 
MENI V; 6,7 VII. 
mmoz ; 
MENTOPOS IV. 
AAAIOT 
"  _MENQNO® [TIANA]MOT IV, with 
tendency 


wards character- 

isties of VIII. — 

: Reversed. 

MIAA[ >] IV large lettering. | 


TELL SANDAHANNAH EXCAVATION: SEALS FROM GREEK AMPHORA HANDLE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.PLATE 2. SEE P26. 


Ae®rNo WV 
AOaTOY 
3S 


| 
i | 
| 


Yle 


> 


ee 
Fi 
wi 
a 
¢ | 


26 
mle AO lesan nnnnne 
LT PIANI 28 
27 
ETIZEN*ANEYZ | POASY N OF 
FE TATEDTWYoy on sommrnee (il 
$3 34 


oxIqHT A. 


AE DN OY 
= E 
— HCC 


ETINMey 3 
Hey TY a 3 a7 dp 
19 
ZOKPATE Yui 
SAT RES Oy KAPNE pty! 
47 , eA FrIZNZTIATY : 
: sae 
wed 49 


48 sy eerlos 


Rane a 
——— al 
Martin, Hood. & Larkin. Pt rolitho, cuMenpor® 


= 


grwe 


imil , but not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-Judeideh. F 


Alphabet and 


Inscription. other Epigraphic _ 
N otes. 
i | es : 
ATZION[ Z; 
x III. 
A 
MAINQPOS MANAMOY I reversed. ‘ 
MAPSYTA Similar to157. 
_ TIANAMO % 
MAPSTA Similar to 155. 
SMINOIOT a 
MAP2YTA See Fig. 29. . 
TAKINOIOY 2° 
TAKINO@IOT Similar to 155. 
MAPSTA 
MAP2TAS See Fig. 28. 
MANAMOY 
@EX[MO*OPIOT | VI. 
MEN[. 4 
MENEKPATEYS jr 


MENI | V; «7 VII. 
mmo0= 
MENTOPOS lV. 
AAAIOT a 
MENQNOS [MANA|MOYT IV, with light | y 


tendency 

wards character-— 

istics of Vitis 

; Reversed. <7 

MIAA[ =] IV large lettering. j 


Shape of Seal. 


Rectangular... 


re | 


Oval. 


Rectangular.. 


4 


Size of Seal, 
in 
centimetres. 


4 x* 
4°1x1°15 


9-7x2°'5 

x1°6 
8°4x1°1 
2°65 x1°7 
3°15x1°2 


$6501.68 
4°3x1°2 
4°5x1°5 


2°5x«1 
4°1x1°7 
2°4x1°2 
3°5x1°5 
4x1°5 
$°5*1°6 
3°9x%1°4 


ES hat Be Med 
3°6'x1°5 


* Found in duplicate. 


Condition of Seal. 


‘ 


Slightly worn .. 
End broken off. . 


Bottom line smeared .. 


Slightly worn .. 
Broken in two.. 


Chipped 
Worn 


Badly stamped and chipped .. 


Top smeared 


Perfect .. 


»,  (stampslipped slightly) 


Worn and slightly flaked 


Perfect .. 

Slightly worn .. 
| Perfect .. 

Worn 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, 


Badly stainped und abraded .. 


at 


+ 


, « 
‘> 


s mila: : but not identical, stamps. 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


Inscription, 


MIAA[ >] 


MIA[ A>] 


MINOIOTS 
MIPL 
Z 
© 
MANAMO 
[MOA ? |T 


EMI MY 
TIQNOS 


EIII MYTIQON 
oc 


[MO ?]KAETS 
NANIOS 


NE[MI? ]or 
AIPIANIOY 


ETII NH 
CiInoTor 


EMI NIKASATOPA 
APTAMITIOY 


NIKO 
=TPATOY 


EMI ZENO@ANETS ! 
METATEITNYOYT 


EMI ZENO 
bOANTOX 
AFPIA[NIO]¥ 
OATMTIOY 
ONAZIOIKOY 
ONAZIOIKOT 


TIA[YSA]NIA 


|| From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


Alphabet and | 
other Epigraphie 
Notes. 


’ 
{ 
—_ en 


LV large lettering. ao 


uprights curved 
inward. 


¥i; 


See Fig, 81. 
1V;.0 VIP. 


VII. . 
I. 
V; wwith straight — 


vertical. | 
See Fig. 30. 
II. | r 
IV; o VI. a 
See Fig. 33. “4 
Is 4, 4b ue 
II firstolarge. 


I. ; S 
| 
I. a 


a . asl - he t <* at ~ 
i q , 
jar 7 a ae! 


* 
Fr a 
~- ean 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, _ 


F 
a Poe 


* Found in duplicate. 


; Size of Seal, 
No. | Shape of Seal. in . Condition of Seal. 
x centimetres. 


179¢ | Rectangular... 3°2«1°55 | Worn 
180 ro 0s 2°8x1°5 Perfect .. 
me, 181 | ): --| 3°35 x1"4 End flaked 
‘ ) 
Br is3: . | » ws) 25X15 | Perfect .. 
183 | * .. . 4°4x1°4 | Beginning smeared 
| 
| 


184 Oval te 


x3 Badly stamped and worn 


185 ~=—|s« Rectangular .. x1°45 | Much worn, beginning broken 


off. 


_ 186 3x1°7 Bottom slightly smeared a 


187 Pe 4x1°5 Top smeared 


188*+ Circular 
189 + ae 


3°2 diam. Bottom smeared of 
2°7 diam. Perfect .. st f,. 


190 Rectangular... 2°9x*x1°65 eS a inf 


191+ 3 
192 


4°3x1°6 Worn .. = is 
4°1x2°2 ” 
193 Worn and chipped .. 


ee 


Worn .. “vt x 


Stamp slipped, and readin 
very difficult. ~ 


ve 


ila , but not identical, stamps. 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


Inscription. 


TIATSANIA! 
TIATSANIA 
TIATSANIA 


Ell TIAY 
ZANIA 


EMI] MATSANIA 
@ESMO*OPIOT 


[EM1? MJATSAN[IA =MI)N(@}IOT 


E[MI NE[* 0@?]EOr 
BAAPOMIOY 


EMI ME! 
OIAAA 


EMI [MEI]=1 
STPATOY 
AAAIOT 
EMI MOATAPATOY AP[TAMITIOT] 
EIII TIOATKPA® SMINOIOT 


TIOATX 
APMOZ 


POAQNOS 
POAQNNOS 


Le 
* * # 

EMI = xA 
C J 

' @EEXMOSOPIOT 

SAPATIINNOS 


EI’ IEPENS [SIMYTAEINOT ? } 
AAAIOT 


|| From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


Alphabet and 
other Epigraphic 
Notes. 


i 


II, minute let tore 
ing. 


II without Saisie 
* Vit; 


I, second o VII. 
The 6th of the | 
first line shows | o 
traces of having 
been correc 
from something 
else. i 

I; o II. 


(?). 
VI. 


VIII, second verti- — 
cal of aig i 
shorter 
first. 

See Fig. 35. 

III; o, 1; 0, @ 

small. 

V; om as in I, 
without finials. | 

+e 

See Fig. 34. \s 


Similar to 204c. 01 


. ¢ 
ca 


# 9 


I; oll. 


I. 
TI, very minute. 


12 


rae 


Size of Seal, 
Shape of Seal. in 


centimetres. 


Rectangular. . $*1 x12 


$°25x1°4 


x0°8 


Circular 2-7 diam. 


Rectangular... x 2 
x1°5 


3°85 x 14 
x1°5 
3°8x1°6 
x1l*+ 
4°65 x1°9 
3°6x*1°5 


2°5x2°2 
2°4% 2°1 
Abs Faen | 
4x1°4 


he Ut 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS 


* Found in duplicate. 


Condition of Seal. 


Slightly worn .. 

Worn 

End broken off 

Top and bottom flaked off, 


end broken. 


ed stamped, end broken 
off. 


Badly stamped. . 


Worn 


Badly stamped and smeared . . 
Beginning broken off .. 


Perfect .. an 

Beginning broken off .. 
Worn $s 
Worn; beginning broken off... 


Badly stamped and broken 
Worn 


Slightly broken 
Slightly worn .. 
End badly stamped 
Worn 


® iy 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 131 


lar, but not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-Judeideh. 
aa. Alphabet and 
ively to Inseription.. other peletevbie 
a | ENI SIMYr | See Fig. 32. 
y AEINOY ‘ 
. aa EMI ZI[MYAEI]NOY IV. 
oT ) TAKINOIOT 
: 
oe SINX[I? 1; Intersection of 
| X high up. 
; EMI =n IT. 
XA[P?° 
® EMI STA IV; o IV’. 
) *OTTIL 
| 
as | STINOMOY See Fig. 36. 
| HMIOTTOYT 
[2MINOIO ? |r 
=e =TPATONIKOT I. 
oa | 20% %* See Fig. 37. 
. BOT 
es EMI SQAAMOT! Similar to Fig. 8, | 
JAATEITNTOY N reversed. 
end SOKPATEYS * See Fig. 38. 
. [SQKPATET]= See Fig. 39. 7 
use end " SOKPATEYS a 
ats (ZQKPATJETS ~ See Fig. 40. 
cee SOSIKAETS VIII. a. 
am EMI SQ3MATOY Seely 0. 9 
| TAKINOIOT 
| SOTHPIAA | I. ; 
mat SOTHPIXOS See Fig. 41. 
a a SQTHPIXOS See Fig. 42. 
- LOIONINVL | VIII: » reversed. 
| é‘ EMI TEIOQN 


tes name (associated with Swdduov) has been found at Telos. 


. ; - * ae 
i, c ‘ ' il hey 
t a . 132 AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, : 
on _ * Found in duplicate. + Illust; 
i: : - 

Size of Seal, 

oe No. Shape of Seal. in | Condition of Seal. Device. 
a, centimetres. | 
a. ey a ar he ee ol 


— 215 Rectangular...) 3°5*x1°6 Badly stamped and worn 
(216 . .-| 4°4%1°9 | Worn .. i a va} oe 


* i 217 Circular ..| 2°7 diam. | Fractured * me ..| Rose 


ia 218 Rectangular .. 4x 2-1 Top slightly smeared .. 
x 2 : 
_ 219 Circular «.| 2°9 diam. Much battered. . 5. -» | ROB es 


Rectangular..| 3°1x1'45 Perfect .. +a Sy aah Jom ? 


_ ea Ms a Ta Much worn .. ms m Helios hi nail & 
” ols 8°1x1°4 Perfect .. we ah by Wrest. 
” ve 4x1°7 Slightly worn .. “ Rep fet 
” oe 2°6x ; oY. Perfect 3s 


” A 2x0°3 + oe a ae a 
Oval .. és 2'9x2°3 Worn .. at a got 


Seals bearing names of 


Rectangular .. 4°3x1°2 Worn .: 1 on om 


” ++) 86x11 " ee 
” ig ERS Slightly chipped er Se 


Rectangular. . x 4°9 Worn and flaked, beginning | (?) . 
broken off. ial 


' Seals bearing this name have been found at Rhodes and ay 
, 5, Gale 
°} aaa 


Ss eb bee Ad Sista ay AUN. re 
’ if o Saar at eys hae Se aus waa. . ( . Be ev) o> pater Rega th ae a ‘ 
r * + _, > eee ee a a4 


— See een Pe ee 
i hil ‘im. 
aa FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH, 133 
similar, but not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-Judeideh. 
ny. Alphabet and — 
Inscription. other Epigraphic 
Notes. 
TIMA * oT VI, with tendency 
to characters of 
VIII. 
Ell TIMOAIKOY VI; a, VII. 
AIPIANIOT 
TIMO[OE]OY ¥: ; 
EIII TIMO VIII. 
@EOT | 
AAAIOT 
[T?]1s0r * KAEQS I. ; 
TOXO IV. 
EMI LIV. 
[EI2]A4A ) o 
AAAIOT ! See Fig. 43. = 
@IAAINIOY 3 
EMI SIAOAAMOT | IL. a 
AAAIOY % 
EIll 1 VI. Pl 
AQNIAA | 4 
XPH ‘IV reversed. 
P + ‘ } J 
t ne of XP[T2H]MOYT | I. ng”! ‘ 
(see introductory remarks). he 
oe .- ay EMI APTAMI VIII carelessly — 
s10T written. 
MANAMOY IV. ‘ 
ae 
. MANAMOT? EY. a 
oe a 
Raepiabetio order. bs 
7 AETIH= IV; o VI with © 
AEOTTOY curved horizon- — 
MHNIOZ tal bars; » VID". 
ATIOMaP * * * 
en a second line, which has been intentionally effaced from the stamp. o 
a Ld ; 
eo P 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, 


Shape of Seal. 


Rectangular. . 


ted 


Oval .. 


Rectangular. . 


Oval .. 


Rectangular. . 


Oval .. 


Rectangular. 


Size of Seal, 
in 
centimetres. 


4°4% 1°45 


2°75 x1°4 


2°8x2°6 
x 1°65 


4°8x1°75 


x 2°2 


4x 2°2 


* Found in duplicate. 


Condition of Seal. 


Top smeared 


Chipped 


Worn and flaked a 


Top smeared, end broken off. . 
Fractured and worn .. 


Worn and defaced 


Badly stamped and worn 


Fractured and scaled.. 


Badly stamped and flaked 


Fa sama lost, bottom badly 
stamped. 


Worn and defaced 


Top chipped, end fractured .. 
Both ends broken off .. 
Badly stamped and indefinite 


Badly stamped and worn 


ee FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 135 i , 


not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


Alphabet and a 


Inscription. other Epigraphie 
Notes. 4 
—_—_-—_—_ -— Ms 
E[ TI j VIII. 
@10T TA 
KIN@IOT 
* # NAQNIAA III ; oI. ee: 
Ar[PIA]NIOT 2 
a ‘. a 
jopoza[=? AP]TAMI[TIOY ] z; 
ee I; @ lV. 3 
@EAIAH( 4 
ane 4 
i *eeREK EMA VIII. ‘ , 
NIOT —— 
TAKINOIOY a 
JQNOZ OESMLOSOPIOT | V reversed; iw 
straight —-verti- © 
‘ - cals. te 
: A?] VI; oIV. Thed 
J4AIM may be a trix — 
AMAPYITOY dent. 4 
[EM 1E]PEQ[= * *)MNATOPL | See Plate I. E 
: E(M **** *# ]7s VI. a 
BAAP[OMIOT | 
| ; ]** TIAYTON I. 
| )TEYS ‘— 
} ; ¥* SA *#* * IN * * ‘ a 
; Jaror See Fig. 44 
| APTA[MITIOY | = 
.| [ ] I. a 
ig AINQ[N? | im 
) OT AAA[IOT a 
\MANAL tw I. “ee 
10T © — 
AAAILOT : 
: [—TYNOKOYNT] |” (?) ot 
[r1or] 2 Ce 
=m “a 
; Ent [ z, : 
n ‘[AKINOIOY ; a 


Peo 


7 Laat : 
Sa al or al 


i ee ee ; ss or ee . = 2 
136 AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, ‘ 
* Found in duplicate. + Illustrs te 
in Size of Seal, | ie ; 
me Ro. Shape of Seal. in Condition of Seal. Device. 
_ centimetres. | 
F ¢ re [os —— = 
De. 246 Oval .. | BOx | Half broken off Rose 
P 4 247 Rectangular. . | 4°85 x 1°9 | Top smeared a 
‘a 
+7) 
i 248 Oval .. ie; x2°9 Badly stamped. . 


.. Helios head. 


=, '949 a Boies *, x2°7 Badly stamped, half broken oft Rose , 


>. 250 Rectangular. . | = Badly stamped, top broken .. 


x16 Stamp slipped, beginning 


broken off. 
ae x16 Beginning broken off .. 
| . 
i | 2is7 Worn, beginning broken off..|  .. +) 
| 


3°7x1°7 Chipped 
x1°2 -| Worn .. A vt .. Helios 


+ os Badly stamped os vet 


oe 2°5 diam. : Worn 
Rectangular. A 


-.| Rose 
es End and bottom broken off .. 


x135 | Worn .. .. .. | Sprig of plant .. 


Bottom badly stamped, begin- 
ning broken off. 


x1°6 Beginning broken off .. 


“ Badly stamped. . Re ae 
. ’ 
7 ee meas ee oh ee al 


. 


ilar, but not identical, stamps. 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


Inscription, 
JETAKOY AA[AIOT 


JEIMA 
AAAIOT 


[EMI **#* # EP IProsl * ** * * TSP] 


el] TAP(M?JA[P, O]t 


je1 *% * 
=M[IN@1OT 


=M[INOI 
] EIAA 


JaPxo 
]HPET =! 
I+ 
AyAIOT 
EDI **# € % 


Eni [** 
KAEIAAL 


A? ]BOTA[O ? 
jor 


C 


|| From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


El’ IEPEQ=* * * * * 


iis IEPEQS 


EM [ 
MHAOT 


Es. EIOY 
[ J 


(reading uncertain). 


i 
=MINOIOT 


Alphabet and q 


other Epigraphic 
Notes. 


I, 
VIII. 


Reversed. 


kL; «, iL. P 


| VI. 


VI; oblique lines © 
ofaand Acurving: 
outwards. mn 

VI; o, IV. 


| See Fig. 45. 


Similar to177. 


| Similar to 58, re. 
| versed. a 
I; bar of H ob- — 
lique slightly. — a 


‘ 


vu 


See Fig. 46. 


liv; Wh. oe 
| A-shaped. ; 


— A iti 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, — — 


_ 
i ek 


Shape of Seal. 
Rectangular... 
Py 
+264 Oval .. 
265 Rectangular .. 
266 ” 
267 f 
268 5. 
+269 vv! 
270 J 
271 a 
272 ts 
273 Z 
i 274 ” 
275 «| Oval .. 
© 276 Circular 
& 277 =| Rectangular... 
278 | Oval .. 
Rectangular.. 
ape a ; ve 


| 
} 


Size of Seal, 
in 
centimetres. 


Ce 


x 1°45 


4°-7x1-2 


* Found in duplicate. 


Condition of Seal. 


Beginning broken off .. 


Fragment only.. 


Worn, beginning broken off .. 


Badly stamped, beginning | 
broken off. 


Top line effaced ss 
Beginning and top broken off 


Beginning broken off; much 
worn. 

Beginning broken off .. 

Badly stamped.. Rf at 

Beginning broken off .. 


Much worn 


Worn, end broken off. . 


Chipped and fractured 
Fractured and flaked .. 


Beginning broken off .. 


Fragment only.. —  .. 


Much worn ... os 


Much abraded.. a 


Worn, beginning broken off .. 


ae . ih : 7 oF to i es P oo ‘ F L 
ss FROM:- TELL SANDAHANNAH. “99 ae 
i 1, yut not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


ae i 


Alphabet and 


Inscription. other Epigraphic _ 
| Notes. a 
JSQ0A1 I; @,o1V. : oa 
BOY . 
] ANAPOY Af I. 
r 
] ,PAMIOY L 
meses ! VI. . 
J ' 
c 7] v. iy 
TANAMOY i 
js VI. ts 
|TAPATO . 
WAT III. 7 
jor= . : 4 
JAANIOY IV. “” 
- AP ?JHNIAL I. 
mizTror VI; 2 VIL j a 
EE # % ee ; L. “i 
AN * ## # # HHH TYP] A 
ARKH HERE ya 
“a 
A an 
[1?} TON IV; o lll. Large — 
letters. -: 
]KPATH[ nr : | a 
#06 *** NIKOT I; oll. sf 
NOx \t0l aa 
or | f ¥; 
]**** sasmo[ I peseaeie :Qndo 
),* ** TANOS:- ; ie = 
I? N#eR EES ee itil a Oe 
er: | ae bs at 
BPO? |MIOT cheese! -_ 
B, 


i ee oe ee 


ie 
a bees 


i ia 


AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS, 


* Found in duplicate. 


| Size of Seal, 
in Condition of Seal. 
centimetres. 


 Rectangular..| 2°85 x Top badly stamped 


| 
} 
| 


a x1‘1 | Beginning badly stamped and 

| | disintegrated. | 

x1°5 Beginning broken off .. --| Small fragment 
"| only remaining- 


+ oe _ 


BS Flaked, end broken off 
Very badly stamped .. 
Beginning broken off .. 


” 9 


Badly stamped and flaked 


Badly stamped o* 
Beginning broken off .. 
Perfect .. o% 


Badly stamped and worn’ ..! Acorn 


ADDENDA. 


Rectangular. . x 2°4 sry stamped, end broken 
off. 


5‘1x1'2 | Badly stamped 
x21 


Oval ee of 2°56 x 


Rectangular. . x1°3 End broken off 


* . “* Sa, 


Circular ..| 2°Sdiam. | Badly stampe one side Cornucopia 


Rectangular.. x16 End broken off 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


ae 


fmilar, but not identical, stamps. _|| From Tell ej-Judeideh. 


Alphabet and 
Inscription. other Epigraphic 
Notes. i 


—_— ee 


ae 
MNOT 


oO 
#'s ©— poz 


A?)n[aP 
* % & IAAL 
JOAN, 


illegible 
illegible (two lines) 


ADDENDA. 


AIONTSIOY 


EMI] ZEENO®ANEYS 
APTAMITIOT 


- i ¥ -— a 
i wl 3 il ee 


ace eri . + gy a ee A 2 
HANDLES, WITH GREEK 


Size of Seal, 
Shape of Seal. in Condition of Seal. 
centimetres. 


Rectangular .. a Badly stamped 


8451-3 Worn 


4°3x1°'7 | Top smeared 


4°8=1°65 | Chipped 
cS End broken off 


Worn 


Much worn 


ERRATA. 
January “ Quarterly Statement.” 


In Fig. 1, p. 14 ante, for “ ft.” in the scale,” read “in.” 

P. 27, line 29, for “55, 56, 57,” read “56, 57, 58.” 

P. 39, last column, No. 106, for “51,” read “ 52.” 

P. 49, for “ Rev. Putnam Cary,” read “ Rev. Putnam Cady.” 


FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH, 


ar iI wr, but not identical, stamps. || From Tell ej-Judeideh. 
Inscription. 


AIONTSI[OT] 
[ArP]IAN[ 107]. 


SAKPATH 
©ESMO*POP 


EM{I API]= 
TOMAXOT 
APTAMITIOY 
AIONTSIOS 


[M]APSTA 
[ATP ]IANIOT 
EMI ATE 
=TPATOT 
TAKIN@IOY 


inscription not traceable 
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Similar to Fig. 27. 
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IIL. ¢ 
Similar to Fig. 29. 
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See Fig. 54. - 
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AMPHORA HANDLES, WITH GREEK STAMPS. 


‘Piarve I (see Janwary * Quarterly Statement,” p. 25). 
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THE ROCK-CUT TOMBS IN WADY ER-RABABI, 
oo JERUSALEM. 


By R. A. Stewart Macarisrer, M.A. 
‘Continued from the “ Quarterly Statement,” July, 1900, p. 248.) 


ee The angle of a tomb-chamber of which {the rest has been 
quarried away. Portions of two sides, respectively 8 feet and 
6 feet 4 inches, remain together with fragments of the roof. The 
- pbottoms of the walls have been quarried out, and with them two 
; loculi in the longer side. In this side are red marks resembling @ 
_ painted inscription: two strokes, much like the uprights of an H, 
are especially conspicuous. These are, however, mere red veinings 
jn the stone. 

he _ The five following tombs are on or near the top of the bill, 
at ove the level of the preceding series, but to the east of it :— 

. ORE (Plan X).—A single chamber tomb: two steps lead down 
fi om the door to the floor of the chamber. Round two sides of 
tk e chamber is a raised bench, 2 feet high, and on a level with the 
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upper surface of this bench is an arcosolium in each of the sides 
not occupied by the door. These arcosolia have depressions for 
tT the head, like the benches in No, 23 already described. On the 
face of the bench, at its southern end, is inscription No. 9. 

29, (Plan XI).—A very roughly executed tomb. It consists of 
a four-sided vestibule open to the north, in the centre of whose 
floor is a block*of stone 2 feet 44 inches by 3 feet 6 inches by 
2 feet, most probably the stone that blocked the door of the tomb- 
chamber. ‘The floor of the latter is at a level of 2 feet 8 inches 
below that of the vestibule. There are three large deep irregular 
kokim. Part of the east side has been repaired by building, the 
rock being rotten; this part is blackened in in the plan. 

30. (Plan XIT).—<An irregularly cut group of two chambers. 
The door is coarsely moulded. Both chambers, as may be seen 
from the plan, are crooked, and in their floors are four-sided 
depressions, 1 foot 2 inches deep in the outer, 2 feet in the 
inner chamber. The roof of the outer chamber is 6 feet above 
its floor, that of the inner 5 feet 2 inches. The rock in the west 
side of the outer chamber is fractured ; on the south side is a 


niche, 2 feet 6 inches high. There are no graves of any kind in 
the excavation. 
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31. (Plan XIIT).—A ruined tomb, fallen in, and in winter full 
of water. The chamber is 11 feet long, 9 feet broad. There is a 
raised bench, 3 feet broad, on the south side of the chamber. 
There are three kokim, two pointing south, one pointing west ; 
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_ the latter is very wide, and, no doubt, was intended for the 
reception of more than one body. 

32. Just over the monastery, a large natural cave, 30 feet deep 

and 25 feet across. It has been artificially enlarged: there are 

traces of working at the inner end. In the roof is a cylindrical 

shaft, now blocked up. 


The following series of tombs are at the level of the row 
ending with No. 27, and immediately below Nos. 29-32 :— 


33. A small opening in the rock, the top of which alone is. 
visible. It is certainly artificial, but may be a mere quarry. 
3-4. (Plan XIV!).—A large cave, with two openings, but so much 
? destroyed by quarrying that an exact plan would be useless. The 
_ ehief feature remaining is a shaft 3 feet 7 inches diameter, cut 
vertically through the pier separating the two doors. 
35. A small hole, perhaps merely a quarry. 
- 36. A larger hole of similar character. The tooling visible here 
and there seems better than would be expected in a mere quarry. 
n 37. An irregular hole, 9 feet across, 7 feet deep. At both the 
east and the west sides are openings reduced by the accumulation ~ 
of débris to mere slits, through which chambers are visible. 
88. (Plan XV; Tobler, 13; Baedeker, 13a).—The elaborate 
eave known as Ferdiis er-Riim. The vestibule is quarried away: 
in the east side is the spring of an arch like the vault of an 
ie. arcosolium, but this could scarcely have been sepulchral, as the 
bench under the arch must always have been in the open air. 
he door is small, but as it is remarkably irregular for a system 
‘of tomb-chambers otherwise carefully finished, it must originally 
os have been even smaller and subsequently roughly enlarged. To 
: } _ the east of the doorway the wall of the vestibule is covered witha ® 
diaper of little crosses, the work of pilgrims to the “ Aceldama.” 
“ Re. The first chamber is a quadrangular room with domed roof. 
Doorways, the design of which is shown in the cut, lead into 
_ subordinate chambers, each with two sunk bench graves. (The 
‘ a letters in the cut refer to corresponding letters on the plan and 
indicate the position of each door.) The doorway on the east side 
as a has been half quarried away, and the chamber into which it leads 
: perreoke into an irregular natural cavity in the rock. There is also 
eee? kok-grave to the south of the western subsidiary chamber, 
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and opposite it the door of what may be described as a “ false 
kok.” 
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—  - This false kok’? forms a (fo 4 
| portion of the elaborate system = 
of defence by which it was hoped 
the inner chamber would be pro- 
tected from spoliation. It is 
evident that a rolling stone ran 
in front of the entrance to the 
inner chamber, and that it was 
held in position by a block which 
could be manipulated in the little 
secret chamber to which the false 
kok gives access. The rolling 
stone itself was concealed by a 
long slab of stone, now dis- 
appeared, which no doubt was 
ornamented with a completion 
of the panelling of the blank 
doorway shown on the plate. 
When this slab was in position 
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| - the sepulchre would present the appearance of a single main 
¥ - chamber, with two side tomb-chambers and two kokim; and 
_ having a mock door in the back wall, imitating the “ prac- 

_ ticable’”’ side doors, and completing a uniform scheme of 

ornamentation. Whether thieves were ever put “off the scent ~ 
‘ i by these elaborate devices we cannot say; rolling stone and 
ht. _eover slab have disappeared, and the door now stands open to 
mae 4 give admission to the second chamber. This is similar to the 
first, but on a slightly smaller scale; there are two side tomb- 
chambers, as in the first room, and the doors are of the same 
, _ character as those already met with. There is, however, no 
ab. attempt at concealing the entrance to the inner members of the 
_ gepulchre. The ceiling of the second chamber is domed like that 
a of the first. 
om | A long passage leads downwards to the third and last chamber. 
‘The first half of this passage is higher and wider than the second, 
and contains a sunk bench tomb on each side. The innermost 
_ ghamber is quite plain, and contains three arcosolia. The floor is 
_ covered with rubbish. Except the dimensions, which are figured 
io on the plate, there is nothing to be said about this room. 

a 39. (Plan XVI,! mentioned in Tobler under 13).—Fragment of 
a tomb, destroyed by quarrying. One arcosolium is left, 2 feet 
10 inches high. The ¢geiling of the chamber is 1 foot 10 inches 
above the top of the arcosolium. 

- 40. (Plan XVII; Tobler, 13n, ¢ ?).—A complicated system 
* 


: 
- 


arranged in three storeys. The outer chamber, or pair of 
_ chambers, have been laid open by quarrying, The large, open 
- outer chamber to the east has six shallow kokim (the central 
kok on the south side remarkably wide), probably very much 
shortened by cutting back the walls. In the north-east corner 
is a hole, as though for tying horses, drilled through the pro- 
a _ jecting angle of rock. The western open chamber has seven 
kkokim, one of which is converted into a passage to the inner 
chambers. This is another method of deceiving would-be thieves. 
- The chamber at the end of the passage is four-sided, having on 
the north one kok, on the west an arcosolium, and on the south 
a kok and an entrance to another chamber. The entrance to the 
a: amber itself is on its eastern wall. The southern door leads 
_ to a room having on its floor a sunk grave rebated for cover-slabs, 


1 Not published. 
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and additional graves in the south and east. The northern kok 
breaks into the roof of a chamber with an independent entrance, 
now blocked; it was probably made for convenience in clearing 
away the loose débris resulting from the work of cutting out the 
chambers. (But was it found open by Tobler? His deserip- 
tions seem to imply this, but they are rather confused.) This 
separate entrance is directed eastward ; there is a kok to the north 
and another to the south, and westward a passage and two kokim. 
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The passage bas a bench-grave on each side; it leads into a fine 
chamber with a step surrounding it. There are two arcosolia, 
and in the west one kok. A door to the west connects this 
chamber with another, similar to it and with arcosolia similarly 
disposed, but without kokim. Another door near the north end 
of the eastern side of the first of these two chambers communi- 
cates by two steps downward with a small chamber having one 
arcosolium, 

41. (Plan XVIITI).—This is a large cave which has been much 
injured by quarrying. One kok alone remains uninjured. At its 
end is a square hole which communicates downward with a small 
chamber having three sunk bench-graves. Its floor is 4 feet 
10 inches below the level of the kok serving as an approach, and 
the height of its roof above the floor is 5 feet 7 inches. Here, 
again, We see an example of a secret room hidden in an unlikely 
place ; Professor Clermont-Ganneau reports similar examples 
from Wady Yasil. There are remains of two other kokim: a 
curious window-opening beside the door, 2 feet 3 inches above 
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the present level of the floor of the chamber, and a communica- 
tion with the well-known charnel-house called “Aceldama,” next 
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to be described. The floor of the latter is 9 feet 4 inches below 
the level of the tomb under discussion. 

42. (Plan XIX).—This is the group of tombs which in the 
Crusaders’ period was united under one roof to form a cemetery 
or charnel-house for the bones of pilgrims who died at Jerusalem. 
It consists of a passage, scarped through the rock, running east 
and west, and having tomb-chambers excavated on the south side. 
A good description, with plan, was communicated by Dr. Schick 
to the Quarterly Statement some years ago, and it is necessary 
for me only to refer to this article, and to indicate a few supple- 
mentary details. The plan deduced from my measurements is 
less regular than that prepared by Dr. Schick, and we restore the 

tomb-chambers (which have suffered severely from quarrying) 
rather differently. This will easily be understood by anyone 
familiar with the site, as the indications that remain are meagre, 
and not very distinctive. There is, however, no doubt that there 
was a door at a, as its top still remains (see the separate sketch). 
‘This seems to me to require the restoration of the passage behind 
it, as indicated on the plan by a broken line. The elevation, ), 
shows the grounds for restoring the small chamber with arcosolia 


, 
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and kokim. Atc are five well-cut crosses of different sizes, with 
expanding ends to the arms, but the Armenian inscription reported 
by Tobler is no longer to be seen. In the south-west corner is the 
entrance to tomb No. 41. 

In the plan masonry is blackened in, rock is hatched, features of 
the vault (holes, &c.) are dotted, restorations are indicated by a 
broken line. The reverse direction of the hatching at the corner 
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doorway indicates that the kok there shown, as well as the kokim 
associated with it, are at a lower level than the doorway itself. 

43. A little north of the charnel-house ; a rectangular chamber, 
of which the back wall alone remains perfect. It is 10 feet 8 inches 
long. This is nearly full of rubbish. 

44, Kast of the above; a chamber, much choked with débris, 
7 feet 8 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, having two kokim running east 
and west, close to the back wall. These are respectively 6 feet 
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a and 7 feet 3 inches long. The longer of these kokim is 2 feet 
<9 inches broad and 2 feet 8 inches high, and is covered with 
 @ vaulted roof. 
| _ Tobler describes an elaborate system about 20 paces north of 
a Strange to say, I searched in vain for this. 
| = , . (Plan XX'),—This tomb is at the side of the new road 
a it up to the monastery of the Aceldama. It consists of 
3 _ one chamber, irregular in shape. 5 feet 6 inches high, with a 
‘bench of maximum height 1 foot 6 inches round two sides. An 
irregular fracture interrupts the bench on the east side, and 
Reehind it is a crooked cavity 6 feet deep and 5 feet maximum 
width. This may be a natural hole. In the middle of the west 
a. side is a sunk graye 2 feet deep, 6 feet 6 inches long, and 2 feet 
across; and at the north end of the same side is a small chamber 
é 2S. feet long, 3 feet broad, and 2 feet 7 inches high. The entrance 
door i is raised about 2 feet above the floor. Over it, on the exterior 
of the rock, is inscription No. 10. 
a 46. A chamber 10 feet long, 6 feet broad, recessed behind 
a vestibule nearly full of stones. It is much destroyed by 
quarrying. 
_ 47. This tomb has been turned into a cess-pit, and the 
can is blocked with stones. Above the door is inscription 
o. Ll 
The nine tomb systems following (48-56) are contained within 
a, precincts of the modern Greek monastery of Aceldama, and 
are adapted for various purposes in connection with it :— 


nA 48. A small chamber, nearly fall of rubbish; all that is left of 
"abi that, in addition, possessed at least one kok. It has 
ly all been removed, in order to make room for a pathway. 
49. (Plan XXI').—This excavation is now the wine cellar of 
“the monastery. Its members are:—(1) A vestibule, 10 feet 
7 inches across ; over the doorway leading into the chamber 
“e syond it is a single red spot, probably the sole relic of an 
ir seription. (2) A chamber, 10 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 11 inches, 
with three arcosolia and one kok. (3) A chamber, 6 feet by 
7 feet 6 inches, at a lower level, approached by a short flight of 
s. In this chamber are two kokim beside the entrance to the 
rease, two arcosolia (one on each of the side walls), and, on 


the back wall, a niche and a passage that communicates with some 


1 Not published. 
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place outside the monastery—perhaps tomb No. +47. This 
passage is therefore securely closed with fixed iron bars. 

50. (Plan XXII; Tobler, 10; Baedeker, 9).—An elaborate 
but much-injured excavation, part of which is now the monastery 
chapel. The doorway has been restored in modern masonry ; 


above it is a frieze divided by diglyphs into eight metopes (Fig. c), 
containing wreaths and rosettes. The vestibule has been covered 
with modern painting, which destroys nearly all traces of the 
ancient decoration. The only visible remains of the latter are a 
red line with black spots in the cornice, and the letters A—W) 
in the spandrels of the inner doorway. 

The east wall of the first chamber has been cut away, and an 
extension has been made so as to give space for the chapel, Of 
the ancient wall paintings that once covered the plastered rock- 
surface, very little remains; time, the vandalism of former Fellah 
inhabitants, and modern restoration, have all had their share in 
obliterating them. The few relics consist of a border round the 
ceiling in red and green (Fig. b), which enclosed five almost full-size 

figures (these have been completely 
repainted), and the tops of square 

| panels that no doubt once also con- 
7X tained figures, which, owing to the 
destruction of the plaster, have disappeared. The broken east 
wall shows the top of an arcosolium. 

To the right of the entrance is the name of a saint, which 
formerly explained a now destroyed figure, and there was a 
similar inscription on the north wall; but both are now too much 
battered to be legible. On the are face of the remaining 
fragment of the east wall are also traces of painting. 

Behind the present chapel is a long irregular chamber, that 
has apparently been considerably interfered with; it is diffienlt 
to believe that the present is the original plan, though the latter 


————— 
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cannot be restored with certainty. On the western side an 
arcosolium has been broken away to form a recess for a row of 
stalls; further south is a recess with a now blocked shaft running 
upwards from its ceiling. In the centre of the floor is the 
entrance to a cistern, now used as one of the water stores of the 
monastery. On the east side is a quadrangular space partly 
recessed in the wall, and sunk about 1 foot below the level of the 
floor; on its eastern side are two kokim, blecked up, and on the 
south side a door communicating with a small chamber containing 
two arcosolia and three kokim—two which are rather shallow 
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recesses, under, one behind the arcosolium in the southern wall. 
From this chamber a curved passage gives access to another, now 
much broken, and used as a store and lumber room. There are 
traces of painting on the walls of the quadrangular space (figures 
in outline, indefinite fragments only left), and in the small tomb- 
chamber (a few red and black lines, apparently part of a figure in 
outline, on the eastern arcosolium; some plain red crosses on the 


southern). 


_ ‘Returning to the first chamber, and proceeding southward, we 
enter by an arched doorway into a chamber 7 feet by 6 feet 
_ 9 inches, containing two arcosolia—one on the east, one on the 
gsonth—with two kokim under each. In the wall behind the 


-arcosolium on the eastern side are two niches. 
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51. (Plan XXIIT).—A flight of steps downward gives access 
to a chamber 3 feet across, 8 feet 7 inches long. On each side is 
a sunk tomb in an arcosolium. Behind is a square chamber, 
having a raised bench all round, doubled on the north side. This 
has four kokim on the west wall with a double arcosolium above 
them ; the latter detail is new to me. On the east side are two 
kokim; on the south two kokim and a passage with an arcosolium 
on each side. 

52. (Plan XXIV).—Two 
rooms at least, broken to- 
gether to form a bedroom : 
in one side is a niche with a 
plain moulding. Behind is 
a chamber, intact, 7 feet 5 
inches square. It contains Z 
on the west side an arco- 4% 
solium with a niche behind 7 
it; on the south, two kokim ; 
on the east an arcosolium, 
having a kok below it, two 
at right angles to the wall 
behind it, and one running 
parallel to the wall south- 
ward from it; on the east 
of the latter is a grave-recess, and at the south end a niche. 
There are fragments of one or two handsome ossuaries (the 
principal design on which is shown on 
Fig. a) lying in this chamber. 

53. A large square room, much 
injured by quarrying. It is 18 feet by 
15 feet 8 inches. At the end is an 
arcosolium. A bench runs round the 
wall, and underneath is a cistern. Over 
the entrance is inscription No. 12. 

54. The entrance portion of this tomb has been greatly 
modified to form the kitchen of the monastery. A chamber 
remains intact at the back, and contains two arcosolia and four 
kokim. 

55. This tomb, now the wood store of the monastery, is 
peculiar among those of this group in possessing kokim only. 
There are three on the south, three on the west side. 
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: # 56. (Plan XXV; Tobler, 8; Baedeker, 8).—This is by far the | 
y ee _ most elaborate tomb system in Wady er-Rababi. It is at a lower 
-—__—— evel than the others, and its porch has been ingeniously adapted 
ae in the substructures of the monastery. The graves have been 

. filled with skulls and other bones taken from the charnel-house 


and the other tombs in the neighbourhood, 
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; Before the entrance is a distyle portico, such as exists in a few 
of the most costly of the tombs near Jerusalem. The other 
exe mples known to me are:—(1) The tomb of Queen Helena ; 


-_ 


_ (2) the tomb of the Beni Hazer; (5) a little-known tri-cameral 


} 


~ tomb of unknown appropriation, south of the “Tombs of 168 


mr 
_ Judges”; (4) a tomb, conspicuous in a valley north-east of the 
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“Tombs of the Judges,” where the pillars have long been removed, 
though the portico remains. In this tomb the walls of the portico 
are blocked in imitation of drafted masonry. 

A doorway of peculiar design, Fig. 6, with a lofty 
triangular pediment and two side pilasters, gives access to a 
chamber between 10 and 11 feet square, with a domed roof 
such as we already met with in Ferddis er-Rim (No. 38). 
To the west are two side chambers, each with two arcosolia; these 
have round-headed doorways, with a half-column between them. 
Fig. a shows the elevation of this side of the chamber. The 
eastern side is similar, but the northern of the two chambers 
leads to a complicated system consisting of five rooms with kokim 
and arcosolia. The south side of the first chamber also shows two 
doorways. That on the east leads to a room, 6 feet 9 inches by 
7 feet 2 inches, with a sunk grave in the centre of the floor— 
the only grave in the cemetery that in shape follows the general 
outlines of a human body—an arcosolium eastward, and another 
northward, with above it the entrance to a smaller chamber having 
two arcosolia. The western side door leads to a chamber, 7 feet 
4 inches by 8 feet 8 inches, the ceiling of which is covered with 
crosses smoked by pilgrims. This has three arcosolia, one in each 
of the walls not containing the doorway, and in the floor an 
opening giving admission by steps downward to another chamber, 
7 feet 2 inches square, having subsidiary chambers eastward and 
westward, with two arcosolia in each. 

There are two ossuaries in the entrance chamber. One of 
these has an inscription scratched upon its cover; it is in square 
Hebrew letters, but so defaced that I could make nothing of it. 

In front of the entrance portico is a rock-hewn court, with 
two recesses on the eastern side, and in the south-west angle 
the entrance to another tomb system. This consists of a vesti- 
bule with a staircase leading downward into a four-sided chamber 
having subsidiary chambers with arcosolia, one in each of the 
sides not containing the doorway. The chamber on the side 
opposite the doorway leads to a further chamber (unfinished), 
4 feet 10 inches by 5 feet 9 inches, presenting no feature of 
interest. 


I cannot recognise Tobler’s No. 9. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ROCK-CUTTINGS OF KHURBET EL-AIN. ) 


By R. A. Stewart Macautster, M.A. 


Kavreer er-‘Ain is the name given to a hill by the side of Wady 
ej-Judeideh, immediately opposite to the Tell of the same name. 
_ Between it and the next hill (Khurbet Medawwir) runs the road 
_ from WaAdy ej-Judeideh to Deir en-Nakhkhas. Near the side of 
this road, at its junction with the Wady, there are certain frag- 
ments of pillars and other architectural remains of the Roman 
period, which tradition asserts to be the remains of a fountain 
_ (ain) that once existed here, and from which the hill derives 
_ its name. The building, whatever it was, has become completely 
disintegrated, most of its stones having been removed for 
boundary marks and other purposes; it is now quite impossible 
to recover its plan or design. 
Among some half-dozen pits of the common bell-shape, a few 
_columbaria, rock-cut graves, and tomb-chambers with kokin, is a 
number of rock-cuttings which yield to none in interest or variety. 
_ I have found no group more worthy of careful study and richer in 
promise of instruction; and, therefore, have thought it worth 
_ while to prepare a short preliminary account of the three most 
_ important. Full details and measurements, with plans (precluded 
__ by their necessary size from appearing in the Quarterly Statement) 
_ will be given in the section on rock-cuttings in the forthcoming 
- memoir on the recent excavations. 


ve I.—tThe first of the three that I have selected for present 
_ notice is situated on the summit of the col conuecting Khurbet el- 
- ‘Ain with the next hill to the south. It is called Mughdret Abu 


_ Haggein ( oi> ) by the natives: a name which seems to mean 
“Cave of the Father of two truths,” though its application is 
_ beyond my comprehension. There are two types of labyrinth 
among the Shephelah caves. In the first, of which the Great 
'Souterrain at Tell Zakariya is an excellent example, the chambers 
communicate one with another either directly or less frequently by 
intervening passages. In the second a long creep-passage is the 
I sackbone of the system, and subsidiary passages and chambers 
ee diate from it on each side. 
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Mugharet Abu Haggein is an admirable specimen of the 
second, which is much the rarer type. 


CHAMBER A 
* 
ENTRANCE * CHAMBER B 
* 
CHAMBER © 
a 
PASSAGE A * CHAMBER D # PASSAGE B 


As a temporary substitute for a plan, which cannot be reduced 
satisfactorily to the size of the Quarlerly Statement, the above 
diagram (based on a system adapted from Tobler’s plans of rock- 
tombs) is offered in elucidation of the description. The entrance 
is a downward sloping passage, open to the sky. At its lower 
end are three doorways (represented by stars), each leading into 
a chamber. These chambers communicate internally as well: 
indeed, the external entrances to A and B are now blocked. 
Beyond Chamber C is Chamber D, which has four little sub- 
sidiary cells opening off from it (not indicated in the diagram) 
and two passages. Passage A is 69 feet long; four small cells 
open off it in its course, as well as a subsidiary passage, com- 
municating by a further subordinated passage with a fifth cell. 
The main passage terminates in a chamber of considerable size, 
having four small cells opening off it. Passage B is open for 
95 feet of its length, after which it is blocked. Hight cells open 
from it. A sudden drop downwards in its floor seems to be meant 
to put an obstacle in the way of invaders. 

The cave, therefore, consists of three large main chambers 
(3, C, D) and one smaller (A); of main lines of passage open 
for a total length of 160 feet; of one large chamber and 2] smail 
cells subordinated to the main chambers and passages; as well as 
of certain subsidiary galleries. Besides the open entrance, nine 
doorways, apparently ancient entrances, are visible at various 
places inside, blocked up; these were probably merely holes made 
for convenience in removing waste material, 


I].—This is a bell-shaped pit of the ordinary pattern ; but it 
is distinguished by its great size, and by the complicated history 
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written on its walls, from others of the type. The depth is 
60 feet, the diameter at the bottom 40 feet. The bottom is 
accessible by a staircase. 

The most remarkable foattire of the cave is a great cross 
patiée, cut neatly on the wall at a height of about 30 feet from 
the ground. This must either have been made when the cave 
was being made, or else have been cut with the aid of a ladder or 
seaffolding. The former view would, of course, date the cave in 
post-Christian times, and therefore, by analogy, all like it as 
well—a conclusion which to me seems all but inconceivable. 
Five other crosses are scattered over the wall in more accessible 
situations. 

In any case, whatever the date of the cave may be, these 
crosses attest a Christian occupation; and a subsequent non- 
_ Christian occupation as a columbarium is indicated by the fact 
that two of these crosses are interfered with by the encroachment 
of loculi. In all there are 445 holes for urns cut in the walls of 
the cave. 

There are two characters scratched high up on the wall, near 
the entrance, which merit attention. The first of these resembles 
a character in the West Asiatic hieroglyphs; it is the letter like 
the handle of a bucket, which occurs three times in line 1 of the 
first three Hamath inscriptions as figured in Wright’s “ Empire of 
the Hittites.” The difference between this character and the 
Khurbet el-‘Ain symbol lies in the loops, which are open in the 
latter, closed in the former.’ The other symbol is more interesting. 
It is a Swastika, with the lower arm developed into a spiral 
surrounding the figure. “This, I believe, is the first Swastika yet 
found in the Phoenician archeological area; if is common im 
Riuéricts under Mycenean and Greek influence, but has hitherto 
been regarded as foreign to Phoenician and native Egyptian art or 
: 4 _ symbolism. 

It is only fair to mention that the credit of first noticing this 
very interesting pair of symbols belongs to a promising youthful 
archeologist, Master J. Palmer (son of my friend Mr. R. G. 
- Palmer, late of Jerusalem), who, during a visit to the explora- 


—_--?-‘ In column D, line 2, of the first Jerabis inscription (op. cit.), a form 
of this letter appears more nearly resembling the character in question. But 

I do not suggest that we have a specimen of the West Asiatic hieroglyphs 
La strnl el-‘Ain, which is probably too far sonth for such a discovery. The 


eo om: risons are merely intended to be descriptive, not explanatory. 9 
: L 
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tion camp, gave me much useful assistance in measuring these 
caves. 


TIl.—Of all the 120 or 130 caves, large and small, which I 
examined in the district round Beit Jibrin, none appeared to me 
more interesting than the third of those selected for the present 
notice. 

It consists of a long hall, 47 feet in length, and maintaining 
a fairly uniform breadth of 18 or 19 feet, approached by a 
vestibule, or rather open passage, sloping downwards. Round 
the hall is arranged a series of rooms—mostly small cells— 
opening off its sides by well-made square doorways, which have 
been prepared for wooden frames; there are in all 14 of these cells 
connected with the main hall, beside a large number of shallow 
niches. One of these chambers, on the west side, is connected 
by a short tunnel (now blocked with stones) with a series of four 
chambers, one of them a great room of bell shape, about 40 feet 
in depth. 

In the south-west corner of the principal hall is a passage, 
raised 3 feet 7 inches above the surface of the ground, which, 
after passing through a very low and narrow doorway, ends at 
the foot of a straight, steep, narrow staircase, of a form quite 
unique in these caves. There are 20 steps, ranging in tread from 
54 to 8 inches, and in rise from 13 to 20 inches. The top of the 
staircase is blocked up; but two passages open off the Jeft-hand 
side wall, near the top; the upper passage is short, and leads 
to a small system of three cells; the lower winds for about 
50 feet, after which it suddenly comes to an end in a block. Not 
impossibly it would end in a raised doorway, inaccessible without 
a long ladder, to be seen in the wall of the large bell-chamber 
already described. 

One more interesting Yecbube of the main hall deserves careful 
consideration. This is a cupboard above a kind of apse in the 
centre of the east wall. It is a receptacle of small size— 
1 foot 3 inches to 1 foot 5 inches in all dimensions, and therefore 
could not have held many or large objects, but these must have 
been of considerable intrinsic value, as the cupboard was closed 
with a board, carefully secured in position by a heavy beam. 
The sockets for all these are visible in the rock; and it is 
interesting to notice that for extra security the board must have 
been slightly warped, so as to fit more tightly. 
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In my opinion the caves at Khurbet el-‘Ain are of much 
greater interest than even the colossal excavations of Beit Jibrin; 
and of the series on this hill none can compete in importance with 
that now described. 


so extensive. 


DISCOVERY AT THE POOL BETHESDA. 
By Pire Lfon Cre. 


In the Quarterly Statement for 1888 (pp. 115-134) there is a, 
description, with plan and sections, by Dr. Schick, of the twin 
pools near the Charch of St. Anne, which are called by the earlier 
historians of the Crusades Piscina Probatica or Bethesda. The 
pools, then recently discovered, were only partially examined; _ 
and, as more than half of them lie beneath private Moslem 

houses, complete exploration is still impossible. It was thought, 
however, that something more might be done, and in 1899 the 
Committee of the Fund placed a small sum at the disposal of the 
““White Fathers” who had conducted the previous excavations. 
The result bas been the discovery of the outlet of the western pool, 
and of the drain connected with it. 

Pére Léon Cré, to whose initiative the work of exploration is 
due, writes that when the south part of the western pool was 
cleared of rubbish they noticed, against the south wall, two 
masses of rock which resembled the piers that support the sluice- 

tes of European reservoirs. Digging between these, they found 

a channel 2 feet 114 inches wide and deep, and then a rock-hewn 
opening, 3 feet 3} inches high, in the south wall, at a depth of 
62 feet 4 inches below the present level of the ground. Beneath 
this opening was another, 1 foot 7} inches square, which allowed 
Be the pool to be emptied for cleansing purposes. Passing through 
5 5 the opening, they found themselves in a high passage with rock 
_ sides, which was roofed with large flag-stones, and at the bottom 
of the shaft by which men passed up and down, by means of 
small foot-holes cut in the rock, to open or shut the sluice-gate. 
Beyond the shaft the passage was covered with stalactites, which 
* _ wainscoted its rocky sides or hung in rows, like petrified snakes, 
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Close by it is another, of very similar type, but not nearly 
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from the joints between the covering flag-stones. When the 
hardened mud, which covered the floor to a depth of about 
3 feet 34 inches, was cleared away, they found two rock-hewn 
steps of 1 foot 32 inches, then a third 5 feet 3 inches high, and 
a fourth, all leading down to a drain, of which only the crown of 
the semi-circular covering arch was visible. The vault is well 
preserved, and is formed by five parallel lines of voussoirs, each 
7°87 inches wide, but varying in length, the maximum being 
a dimension, 3 feet 64 inches, met with in previous excavations in 
the pool. The bottom and sides of this fine drain, which was 
followed for 182 feet from north to south, are of rock. Father 
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Cré estimates that the Birket Israil was only 131 feet distant 
from the point at which they were obliged to stop. Here the 
channel was filled up, apparently from another source, and a 
larger drain rap east towards the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

Dr. Schick writes that the western pool, which at the time 
of his previous report was full of soil, has been cleared, and that 
the level of its floor is about 54 feet below the level of the street 
leading to St. Stephen’s Gate. The pool is a little wider than it 
is shown on his 1888 plan, and, like that to the east, from which 
it is separated by a rock wall 27 feet high, has rock-hewn sides on 
the south and west, and masonry on its north side. Dr. Schick 
believes that both pools extend 100 feet further to the north, and 
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that the large passage and drain were made when the pools 
were excavated. He says that the outlet of the pool is under the 
point where there is a drain (marked 13 on the section, Plate 2, 
Quarterly Statement, 1888, p. 118), and that its floor is on the 
same level as the overflow duct of the Birket Israil shown on 
Sir C. Warren’s section (Plate XVI, “ Jerusalem Portfolio of 


Plans, &c.’’). 


KUBEIBEH (EMMAUS). 
Abridged from a Paper by Dr. C. Scuick. 
Ty vol. iii of the ‘“‘Memoirs” of Western Palestine, p. 130, there 
is a description of Kubeibeh, and of the remains near it of am 


. Led * . . - 7 * 2? 
earlier village and church. Since the publication of the ‘Memoirs 
the church has been rebuilt, and much else has been done. 1 am 


Fic. I. 
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now able to forward copies of complete plans of the church, and 
of the ancient site. The original church contained a building 
which was apparently older than itself, and this has been restored, 
and is called the house of Cleopas (Luke xxiv, 29, 30). The st 
of the church, curiously enough, are not in line with those © 
the house. This building gives the church a peculiar appearance, 
and I have seen nothing like it except the Coenaculum which, 
as the house in which the Last Supper of the Lord was eaten, 
was included in the Byzantine Church of Zion. Whether, as 1 
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that case, the house of Cleopas originally had two storeys is 
unknown, The medigval house had only one storey, and a single 
chamber 17 feet wide and 46 feet long, which, I think, consisted 
originally of two rooms that were thrown into one when the 
Byzantine Church was restored by the Crusaders. It was sup- 
posed that the church was built by the Crusaders, as there is 
no notice of an earlier church or of the identification of Kubeibeh 
with the Emmaus of Luke in Byzantine times. But the discovery 
of part of a Byzantine mosaic pavement, and other details, 
seems to indicate that the Crusaders only restored an earlier 
Church. ; 

West of the church is the new Franciscan Monastery of 
Italian monks, which includes a hospice and a boarding school. 
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This place and the church were bought by a French lady and 
given to the Franciscans in 1862 in the hope and belief that it 
was Emmaus. There was much opposition to this view at the 
time, and in 1863 I was asked to measure the distance from the 
gate of Jerusalem to the ruins of the monastery by three routes— 
vid Nebi Samwil, Beit Iksa, and Beit Ulma. I found the average 
distance to be 37,600 feet, or, at 606 feet to the furlong, 62 fur- 
longs. As John states (xi, 18) that Bethany “was nigh unto 
Jerusalem, about 15 furlongs off,’ I measured the distance from 
St. Stephen’s Gate to the first house in Bethany along the 
(carriage) road to Jericho, and found it to be 9,300 feet, or 


153 furlongs. Four times this distance being 62 furlongs, I felt 
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certain that, so far as distance was concerned, Kubeibeh might be 
regarded as Emmaus. 

The plan of the site shows that the ancient road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem passes behind the monastery and along the north side of 
the church, where it is paved. Eastwards, towards Jerusalem, the 
remains of three Roman villas have been found, and further east 
there are ruins in-an olive grove adjoining the viliage. From 
this ancient site a road descends northward to the valley and 
a spring, called ’Ain el-Ajab (the wonderful, or where wonders 
happened), which is 54 furlongs distant. I have also measured 
the road to the plain as far as el-Burj, and of this I will write 
another time. West of the monastery, in ground purchased a 
few years ago by German Roman Catholics, are also ruins ; and 
south of the church is a pool, 80 feet wide and 120 feet long, of 
which the depth is not known. Towards the south and east the 
view is limited, but to the north and west it is extensive, Jaffa 
and the sea being seen. The air is very good, and the place fit 
_ for recreation or a change of air. , 


WOMAN IN THE EAST. 


By Puitie J. Batpensprrcer, Esq. 


(Continued from “ Quarterly Statement,” 1901, p. 90.) 


“PART IIIL—-THE BEDAWIN WOMAN. 
Cuarprer I.—GrNERAL Description, 


7 _ THe third type of Eastern woman is represented by the 
modern Bedawin woman, very probably unchanged through 
- thousands of years. Just as Sarah, Abraham’s wife, lived in 
_ tents about two thousand years before Christ, we meet the 
_ Same way of living amongst the nomads—a continual roaming 
- about from the north to the south, from the east to the west. 
_ he tent is pitched where there is plenty of pasturage for the 
_ herds and camels, and where water is to be had. As Abrabam 
and Lot had many flocks and herds and tents, the land was not 
_ able to support them all, and they parted. The tribes also of the 
‘Bedawin live in definite districts, else there would be eternal 
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strife among the herdsmen. Owing to this class being always 
either in the sun or in the black tents, they are always dark. 

A Bedawin settlement is composed of three or more tents, 
generally placed in a line or a square, according to number. 
When there are enough tents to form a square, a large space is 
left in the centre; the ropes of the tents cross eavh other, and 
close the camp all around, leaving only one entrance. 

The women are clothed in huge gowns or shirts of a very dark 
blue colour; the sleeves are very long and wide, and the dresses 
are a good deal too long, so that the women trail their skirts far 
behind or gather half of the length in front, hanging it down 
from above the girdle. The head-cloth is all of the same stuff and 
colour, wrapped round the head and hanging down on both sides. 
As if darkness would not be made complete by the dark clothes, 
sunburnt faces, and black tents, they are very often tattooed in 
dark blue round the mouth, and often the lips are deeply tinged 
with blue. 

Certainly this class is the most purely original race, into 
which no foreign blood has been admitted, as amoug the towns- 
people and Fellahin; for they are, in spite of their roaming life, 
most scrupulous about their pedigree. Intermarriage with Fellahin 
is rare, and if in some tribes strangers are admitted, still they are 
partially discarded, or the next marriage is again concluded with 
a stranger. 

The tent is always long, in most cases the whole front 
side open, and usually towards the east. They call the tents 
‘‘hair-houses,”’ as they are made of goats’ hair, spun and woven 
by the women themselves in long strips not over a yard in 
breadth, and when sufficient pieces are ready they are sewn 
together with thick hair-threads. The tent is pitched on one 
central pole, the two side poles north and south—the fore and the 
hind foot. For the common Bedawin there is a single tent, in 
which all live together; but the more wealthy have the tent 


divided by a separation of the same stuff, marking off what is 


called the me’hram, apsvey OF women’s apartment, into which men 


are not allowed to go. The separation itself is called m’enud, 


Srcec. When guests are announced, they go to separate guests’ 
tents if the encampment is considerable enough to have such ; 
but if only a few tents form the whole encampment, the guests — . 


are received in the tent proper, whilst the women go into the 
secluded part, just as Sarah also hid herself when the angel came 
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to visit Abraham and foretold the birth of Isaac, Long ropes 
are bound to all pole-tops except the central one, and pegs are 
driven into the ground at some distance in proper proportion. 
Owing to the eternal moving, the narrow space, and the few 
-_ wants, the ‘house of hair” is never over-filled with useless 


articles. 


Cuapter II.—Tur Hovsenorp. 


_ * Necessarily the household furniture is reduced to such articles 
: as are strictly wanted. Mats or carpets are to be found in every 
7 tent, as these are of prime necessity, forming the bedding (for 
they cannot sleep on mother earth, though they are not very far 
a oy \bove it), anda few cushions and covers complete the bedroom 
_ articles. As with the townspeople and peasants, these articles 
3 are rolled up and put away during day-time, being spread out 
2 only in ease visitors of importance come to the tents. The skin 
_water-bottle is one of the most precious articles to be found in 
the house. As the regions in which they encamp are generally 
_ devoid of trees and bushes, the hottest part of the country is 
_ chosen in winter, away from water, and in summer a slight 
elevation, but always in desolate plaowe, or at least where there are 
no villages. The water is very often miles away, and the women 
_ ean be seen toiling home carrying the water either on their own 
_ backs or on the backs of their donkeys. In Palestine the Bedawin 
ae omen wear a heavy black veil covering the nose and mouth 
and hanging down in front, so that only the eyes can be seen 
- sparkling, black, and piercing with their disdainful looks. Next 
ial importance to the bottle is the wooden bow] to make the 
d ough ; the tanned goat or kid skin, sewed up sack fashion, to 
held the flour; and the inevitable hand-mill to grind the corn. 
A few kitchen utensils, a small pot or two and a wooden ladle, 
— sometimes an iron pan, complete the household furniture. 
ything appertaining to coffee-making is owned by the whole 
Rbladsent. It is usually in the house of the Sheikh, or else 
2 the guests’ tent, and goes round according as this one or that 
Oni may want the whole set. The grain stored away which 
some half-agricultural tribes may possess is put in pits in some 
isolated, out-of-the- way spot where no stranger will ever venture, 
as the whole region is considered something like the private 
prc perty of the tribe, and loafers are not admitted. Thus thefts 

»yery rare. Small quantities of grain, flour, cheese, and butter 

a pewreye i in the house under the absolute control of the woman. 
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The baby is generally in a home-made hammock hanging across 
the tent from the front to the back pole, and when the mother 
moves or goes on an errand the baby is carried in its hammock 
on her back. A circular concave pan, without handles, is used 
to bake the bread on, the hollow side turned to the fire, which is 
built up in front of the tent between two stones, usually in such 
a place as is out of the way of the prevailing winds, to prevent 
the smoke filling the tent. During rains or bad weather the whole 
family huddle around a central fire, and this is the most uncom- 
fortable time in the Bedawin life. As most Bedawin live in the 
deserts, they retire as far south as possible, to avoid rigorous 
winters or to have the least possible rain. Those of the moun- 
tainous districts of Jerusalem—that is, those in the desert of 
Judea—go towards the Dead Sea district after having ploughed 
and sowed their lands. The women always have their poultry- 
yards, and when they are about to start they bind the chickens’ 
feet the night before leaving, and on the journey these are either 
simply laid across the loads on donkeys or camels, or else the 
women carry them in a wickerwork basket on the head. Arrived 
at their new settlement, the fowls are set loose at once, and, like 
their mistresses, seem accustomed to this roaming life, for no 
sooner are their legs untied than they run round about the half- 
finished settlement as if they had never known another spot. 
A small chicken-house, so low that a child must creep in to fetch 
the eggs, is soon built, and into it the fowls retreat as soon as 
it is evening, to avoid being eaten by the ever-ready foxes and 
jackals, who seem to be acquainted with the camping grounds. 
When the tent is pitched, a small furrow is dug all round, to 
prevent the rain running in. 

The donkeys, cows, and dogs are almost always left to the 
women to look after, and when the donkeys and cows are driven 
out to pasture they are kept by the smaller girls and boys. The 
dogs always remain by their mistresses, who never forget to feed 
them with whatever they may have themselves, either dry bread 
or a bit of bread and butter, or the remains of some milk. After 
supper to strangers the bones are preserved for the dogs, who 
have always names, such as ‘‘ Lion of the Night,” ‘“‘ Young Pigeon,” 
“ Peacock,” ‘** Tiger,” and so on. 

The further away from towns the fewer wants, and the less 
to do. When they live near towns, as in the plain of Sharon, 
where Jaffa and Gaza can be reached very easily, and where 
minor towns also require many requisites which they themselves 
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do not produce, they find ready sale for those products they may 
have, such as milk, cheese, butter, chickens, and eggs, or, in 
harvest-time, grain. As with the Fellahin, so also with the 
Bedawin, it is the women who carry the articles to market, and 
bring back sweets or cloth for their dress. In all the Arab 
E> towns there are dyers who dye the shirting blue, and long 


7 strips may be seen hanging around the streets from the tops 

hg of the houses. This dyeing business is now carried on by the 
f Mohammedan and Christian townspeople. In centuries gone by it 

. seems to have been mostly in the hands of the Jews. Benjamin of 


Tudela, who visited Palestine whilst it was in the hands of the 
Crusaders, enumerates the names of the Jews, and he states 
that many were dyers, especially in Judea, or Southern Palestine. 
‘= In every small town and in many villages he met Jewish dyers. 
= In the far away desert the Bedawin seldom, if ever, allow their 
women to come to towns: most of those of the southern tribes 
have never so much as seen villagers or strangers, except chance 
travellers as they passed along the road. Many years ago when 
I lived in the Jordan Valley, on ground rented from the Bedawin 
of the Tiger tribe of the ’Adwan, one day as I was hunting 
in the thicket, four women, when they caught sight of me, 
‘shrieked and fled, calling out for help. I tried to get near 
them, and explained to them that I was a European settler living 
for the time with their tribe, and that I was out pigeon-shooting 
‘and would do them no harm, but, on the contrary, would be glad 
enough to be left in peace by them and their people. Thickly 
veiled, and with throbbing hearts, they approached and wondere 4 
what was the matter with me, why I had such a white skin, and 
__--‘ timidly a damsel stretched out her hand to feel if I was really 
Seeest and blood. Having talked intelligibly in Arabic to them 
: ' they were reassured, but owned that on having first caught sight 
of me they thought they saw a spectre, as I was wholly dressed in 
white, with a white head-cloth, and had besides white hands and 
face, though a little sunburnt, which was not distinguishable at a 
_ distance, and in the first moment of their terror. For a very 
short time the women of the tribe remained in the plains, but 
as soon as'the summer heat began they retired into the cooler 
4 districts of the mountains of Moab. The Bedawin woman who 
remained with us was tattooed all over her face, and having 
married a Fellah, she had done away with the veil, which is very 
oy troublesome for women, but as Bedawin women have only half or 
ee even so much work to do, they are quite accustomed to the 
ae veil and take life very easy. 
==). 
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Craprer 1II.—Tart Women. 


The Bedawiyeh, as well as the townswoman and the Fallaha, 
has her duties, though on a smaller scale than the two others, Still 
she has to look to everything concerning the household, and as 
a mother to bring up her children, no matter how small this duty 
may be, for in early life, when the children can run, they are 
either almost or quite naked by day, so that the mother has 
neither mending nor sewing to do. Of course this is not the case 
in the winter months, neither can it be applied to all children, for 
the babies all have diapers and all kinds of rags, and as long as 
they cannot run and warm ‘themselves have to be kept warm by 
some kind of clothing, whilst the grown-up children must be 
decently clothed, be they boys or girls. Here also the girls are 
sent out as shepherdesses, but never out of the family. The 
clothing of the women is not adapted to very active work, like ¢he 
clothes of the townswomen; the Bedawiyeh loses herself in cum ber- 
some wrappings and windings. In the first place, the whole dress 
is very wide, a girdle holds it in position round the waist, but the 
rest comes out and dangles about on all sides. The sleeves can 
be tarned round the body several times, the head-cloth hangs 
down to a considerable distance after having been twisted round 
the head. The thick black veil, as already mentioned, is orna- 
mented with coins hanging all round the edge, at the same time 
holding the lower part of the veil in position, as it is otherwise 
loose at its lower part.’ The top is fixed in the middle by a thread 
or bead-row going up between the eyes and tied to the plaits of 
the hair behind, and also to the right and left behind the ears like 
spectacles; and is fastened behind the head. Enormous earrings 
of silver, which are in reality attached to the head-gear, and in~ 
nowise touch the ear, encircle the ears and hang down almost to 
the shoulders, Nose-rings, bracelets, finger rings, as well as rows 
of coins, hang on the head. Such cambersome every-day clothing 
is not fitted for work, like that of the Fallaha, who ean tuck 
up her clothes to the knees and, with bare legs, go to work. The 
Bedawy woman is hardly ever in a hurry, sweeping the way as 
she moves slowly, or is seen stretching about the floor of +her 
tent in search of one or other of the house articles which she may 
want, all these being yery close together, so that she has hardly 

1 Dress.—The Bedawin women in the eastern deserts are much less accus- 


tomed to wear veils than those in the Jordan Valley, or in the west of 
Palestine.—C. R. C. 
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- ever to get up to fetch them. Her duty depends on the work 
of her husband; if they are half agricultural Bedawin, naturally 
enough a good deal more of work falls also to the woman, and 
in many things her general duty does not differ from that of her 
Fellah sister. But where the Bedawin are of the robber or 
herdsmen tribes the woman has hardly anything to do out of the 
tent, except fetching the water, or washing; which last is very 
much simplified on account of the colour of the clothes, and also 
because the clothes are very little soiled when there is little 
work to perform. The women as they advance in age generally 
smoke and drink coffee, and try to emancipate themselves; this 
is very true of widows. Bedawin women are very fond of the 
soot adhering to the inside of tobacco-pipe stems, they push in 
a long straw and suck off the soot, using it very much as tobacco 
is used in chewing.’ Also they practice chewing gum. The 
- Bedawin of some northern districts use no veils, but have their 
faces simply framed round about with the dark head-cloth. 


CHaPTer LV.—MaARrRIAGeE. 


The marriage customs of the Bedawin very much resemble 
those of the Fellahin, but there are some differences. The girl 
among them also is never consulted about the man she is to take, 
but she has simply to obey the head of the family, whilst a 
widow may either accept or refuse the proposed husband. 

. The men do not, as with the townspeople and villagers, 
accompany the bride in procession; the women only accompany 
her to the tent of her bridegroom. As the Bedawin generally 
have no priests of their own, the religious part is wholly omitted. 
Having agreed as to the price and received the greatest part, on 
< the day of the wedding the father of the bride and the bride- 
a m perch on stones, and the father, presenting a straw to 
he bridegroom, says: “Did you accept my daughter?” The 
_ bridegroom, holding the straw, says: “I did.” Again the father 
esents the straw and says: “ By God’s and his prophet’s year?” 
{ ‘he bridegroom, holding the straw, representing the season, 
swers: “ Yes, may she be blessed,” and he takes the straw, and 
icking it into his head-dress, the marriage knot is tied.” 


1 Smoking —It is also remarkable that the pure Bedawin do not smoke as & 
si le —probably because it is difficult to get tobacco.—C. R. C. 

* Marriage. —The custom among the ‘lerabeen, and others, for the bride 
nd her companions to run away from camp and to assault the bridegroom with 
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Second marriages and divorces are just as easily managed as 
with others. And the same style of songs are sung; it is very 
likely even that most of the songs are of Bedawin origin. The 
women also sing in the name of the bridegroom :— 

O charmer! a precious girdle is always around you, 

Wind me, too, about you, my charming one, seven or eight turns. 
Good people, should I die, in the house let me be buried, 

Beside her I'll rest as a martyr, and be saved from the fire (of hell). 
O girl! with the big earrings, 

With the long, trailing clothes, 


Take away your girdle and sleep quietly, 
I am watching the enemy, for you there is no fear 


The eyes are also blackened with kdhl, as with the others, and 
the feast and songs and firing are carried on. The bride remains 
seven days hid in the tent, and she may not pass over running 
water, which would carry away her progeny, if ever she has any. 

Though the Bedawin themselves will not admit that love- 
making or flirtation is easy to be carried on in the wide open 
plain, seeing that every movement can be observed by the whole 
camp, yet I am inclined to think that they find ways and times to 
manifest their preference. Lovemaking like that of Occidentals, 
is prohibited, still, as has been repeatedly mentioned, cases of 
real love are met with, and especially among the Bedawin, whose 
open-air life and contemplation of Nature give them more 
poetic feelings than those of the ever shut-up Madaniyeh, expecting 
to be surprised with the veil off at the turning of any corner, 
or of the ever-busy Fallaha, too much occupied with her continual 
duties. The Bedawiyeh has a far better hiding place than the 
others, it is just the endless space open to all sides which is free 
to her as well as to her lover, if she have one, and the shadows 
of night kindly draw a veil all round and shut out indiscreet 
eyes, and the darker the night the easier the excuse. For the 
townswoman has nothing to seek out of her house, and cannot 
without suspicion go out into the street ; and the Fallaha, though 
less watched than the townswoman, is known all about the village, 
and as the smallest village has streets she or her lover may 
be met, even though it be night. But not so with the Bedawiyeh ; | 
outside the camp is the endless plain, without streets, and 
consequently with a good deal less chance of being surprised. 


stones when he follows, is also one of those taking its rise in ideas of proper 
modesty. Nor is such conduct peculiar to Bedawin, as it may be found 
sometimes even among townspeople.—C. R. C. 
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If family prejudices or other causes hinder an alliance, 
and the couple be too deeply attached to each other, they plan 
an escape. The elopement happens either in the evening or 
before daylight, the lover leading the way, but usually a mile or 
so ahead for safety. For if the pair were caught together 
one or both might be killed before even having been given 
time for justification, but if they are separate, they can deny 
having anything to do with one another, and, should Bedawin 
justice be appealed to, no punishment can be inflicted on either 
of the two if they have not been taken in a very intimate 
moment, and this has to be witnessed by at least two trust- 
worthy witnesses. An elopement, therefore, is a very risky 
act. Should they succeed in their plans, they pass by the 
next tribe or go round, hiding, if possible, by daylight, and 
proceeding only by night, as the, pursuers are sure to be on 
the road, and before they have settled in some tribe they may 
be overtaken and mishandled. But when they have journeyed 
during two or three nights they come into a camp and declare 
themselves man and wife, and beg hospitality. The Bedawin 
always accept new settlers, especially full-grown men, as they are 
an increase of strength for war, though war may not be projected, 
nor even probable for years to come. The Bedawin live 
continually ready for an emergency, and no able men of the 
tribe, or stranger that is within the gates, will shrink if the least 
_ danger is threatening. The number of armed men in a camp 
_ or tribe is always considered, and the more the armed men the 
surer the prospect of peace, unless by increase they become 
a themselves the aggressors. When a year or more has passed 
since the elopement, and the parents have found out the retreat 
of the enamoured couple, they may send messengers to try and 
bring them back again, after consenting to the marriage and 
_ declaring it lawful. The parents of the man pay a certain 
sum, generally less than the price would have been—somewhere 
7 geerween 80 and 100 dollars—a number of silk gowns are given 
to the male relatives, and an atonement sacrifice is eaten, both 
ties swearing they are contented. Thus the couple may 
eit midly return. Yet in most cases they will not accept any 
ai. Neither the deeply humiliated family of the 
pate “ea who will swear not to rest till blood has washed away 
the family stain, nor the man himself, who, though they may 
sw forgiveness to him and make brotherhood with him, is 
ver sure of his life, as the family may be very great, and one 
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or other of the relatives may not have been present at the 
reconciliation, and consequently be free not to recognise the 
forgiveness. It is wiser never to come back ! ; 

Just as with the Fellahin, the Bedawin woman is not allowed 
illegitimate friendship with any man, under penalty of death. 
Although Bedawin law does not allow a man to be killed for 
simple suspicion, yet if a woman should denounce a_ simple 
attempt on the part of any man the consequences are terrible. 
A woman of the Tarabeen Bedawin was attacked by Tayaha 
Bedawin, the consequence was a conflagration among all the tribes, 
many years’ war and numberless dead, and the Government 
had to interfere to separate the belligerents. If I am correct, 
the enmity began in the beginning of the last decade, and no 
Bedawy to this date ventures into the district of the opposite 
party for fear of being killed—‘they have blood between 
them.” * 

On October 20th, 1888, a girl of the Ta’amry Bedawin went 
out into the fields gathering wood ; two young men of the village 
of Bethfajair, in whose neighbourhood the camp was set up, met 
her in the field and tried to abuse her. The girl, shrieking at 
the top of her voice, rushed into the camp, shouting: ‘‘ To arms! 
Your honour is soiled; in daytime your girls are violated!” 
Without losing a moment all the men sprang to their arms, and 
after rapid examination, in a body went against the village, 
carrying off everything that belonged to the whole family, of 
whom four men were severely wounded in their precipitate retreat. 
Herds, fiocks, camels, and donkeys were driven away, every 
portable object carried off; others were destroyed, and the 
Bedawin retreated in triumph, living for the next few weeks 
on the stolen herds. The quarrel was not arranged till the 
Government had sent out soldiers, and after having made the 
Bedawin surrender what was left of their booty, took the two 
young men to Jerusalem to be imprisoned, and in course of time 
to be judged guilty or set free. The almighty Majidi (in lieu of 
the dollar) arranges most differences with the Government officials, 
and the accused, often enough innocent, are imprisoned ; twenty 
times for one the real culprits escape any punishment at all. 


1 Ta’amry.—While the Terabeen and Tayaha are true Bedawin, as are the 
Jahalin, the Ta’amry appear to have been Fellahin who have taken to the 
desert life. They are said to have come from ‘Beit Ta’amir, near Bethlehem, 


and they wear turbans, while all other Bedawin tribes wear the Kufeya or 
head shawl —C. R. C. 


a as re 
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Crarter V.—Lecenp or Asy Zatp.} 


A Bedawin chief in Naj’d, in Arabia, had a wife, Khadra, who 
had borne a daughter, Shiha, and then ceased to have children. 
This chief, Risk, was very sorry, but would not divorce his wife. 
Khadra one day went to a fountain to wash, when she saw a 
black bird pounce on other birds, killing some and scattering F 
many. She prayed to God: “Oh, my Lord, hear my petition, 
make me conceive and bear a son, who shall drive the knights 
before him as does this bird the other birds, and though he be 
as black as this bird.” Her prayer wag heard, and she had 
a black son. 

os Ser’han, the father of the Bedawin Sultan Hassan, then came 
to visit Risk, and sang :— 

ie. Bring forth the new-born, let us give him gifts, 

May we be ever increasing for a day of need. 


_ The happy father presents the child, but Ghanem, the father of 


_ Zohrab, says :— 


Say, Risk! this child is not from our stock, 
oo But from the stock of vile slaves, 


ano I swear by my conscience, O Risk, this is a stranger, 
s And he even resembles our negro, Nirjan. 

The exasperated father says :— 

a Witness, all ye present, his mother is divorced, 


| Divorced, though all judges and learned men be against me. 
And turning to his wife he continues ;— 


Break down thy tent, O Khadra, load it, and be quick, 

Take with thee thy maids and all thy goods, 

May the entrance to thy tent be forbidden to me, 

Though thou be decorated with pearls as thick as my thumb; 


“M 1 Abu Zaid.—This story is well known in Palestine, 
_ books, but also localised in various places, as, 
Abu Zaid,” in the plain of Shittim, east of Jordan—a huge stone cylinder, 
a. -he epic poem, however, cannot be older than 700 A.D., as it notices the Beni — 
_ 4iilal, or ‘sons of the crescent,” in Tunis. As regards Queen Martha, she 
_ might possibly be Martina, the widow of the Emperor Heraclius, who ruled 
- the Greek Empire in 641 a.p., after his defeat by Omar and his death. She 
was deposed and mutilated in the same year. But she was the only ruling 
_ queen likely to be known to Arabs, for there was no Latin queen of Jerusalem. 
_ The epic appears to belong to the age of the great Moslem conquest of Syria in 
_ Omar’s time, 632-638 a.v., and Abu Zaid may be connected with the famous 4 
E a oslem general, Zaid, of that age. The route of the Beni Hilal was that | 

taken by Omar's general, Abu ’Obeidah.—C. R. ©. 
-a M2 
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Sorrowful Khadra leaves the camp and goes toward Mecca to 
her relatives, but on the way she changes her mind, and goes to ~ 
Zah’lan, the fierce enemy of the Beni Hilal, the tribe she had just 
left, and thus reasons to herself: ‘If I go to my relatives, and say 
I am offended, they will perhaps blame me, and if I say my ~ 
husband has beaten me, it is not true; I will go to Zah’lan 
and bring up my child as a warrior.’’ She is received by Zah’lan, 
and the young Barakat (blessing, so called for the blessing) grows _ 
up in the art of war. One day, while at war witb his father’s tribe, 
he shows his prowess by killing forty warriors in single combat. ; 
His own father now goes to war with him, and in the wars the | 
hero always has a béautifal girl behind him to attract the eye of — 
the opponent. Risk took ne daughter Shiha. When the two 
warriors meet, every time that Barakat lifts the sword to strike 
his father something supernatural holds it back. Suddenly Shiha 
calls ont to her brother: ‘“‘ Hold; this is your father; cursed 
be the Sheikh who brought you up.” But Risk scolds her, 
saying: ‘‘ Are you hecoming like your mother? And will you 
flirt with our enemies?’’ But Shiha insists, and says: ‘ This 
is my brother, who has been sent away and was brought up by 
Zah’lan.” And she continues: ‘‘ Try his dexterity; if he be able 
to catch three apples on horseback, you will find out that it is 
my brother by father and mother.” Having consented, Risk 
gets three apples, and throws the first, which Barakat catches 
at the point of the spear, the second he catches in his stirrup, 
and the third in his hand. 

Shiha now utters a cry of joy; with ululations. Barakat 
comes nearer to know the cause, and she tells him: ‘ This is your 
father whom you are fighting”; so Barakat throws himself down, 
and having rubbed his nose with dog’s grass feigns being dead, 
the nose bleeding, but he runs home and falls before his mother, 
and expects to hear whose son he is, in her wailing. Khadra at 


once assembles the women and maidens, and they wail after — 
Khadra :— 


Say after me, ye maidens, the tale of Barakat. 

Barakat died, he was the progeny of the wealthy, 

Thy kindred, O Barakat, rejected thee, and left thee to me, 
But Zah’lan brought thee up, thou son of honour, 

For your father is Risk, and your uncle Serhan ! 


Barakat having heard these words, sits up, and says: “ Is it 
true, mother? Is Risk really my father?” As she answers in — 
the affirmative, he is astonished to be with the enemies. She _ 
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tells him how all came about, and entreats him to go and capture 
his father. Having done so, Risk is brought before his wife, but 
at first sight of her he advances bareheaded and _ barefoot, 
repenting for what he had done. When the news had spread 
Zah’lan falls down dead, and Risk returns to his tribe, with 
Khadra and his black son and slaves, and having increased the 
tribe, the name of Barakat is changed into that of Abu Zaid, “ the 
Father of Increase,”' and also Salamé. Famine had now spread 
amongst the. tribe, and they decided to send out spies to discover 
a new country, where they might find food for their herds and 


water for all. 
Abu Zaid is chosen to accompany the sons of his sister Shiha. 


Shiha sings a farewell song to the travellers, something like this :— 


Shiha bids you farewell, Shiha tells you, 

Go in peace, ye nobles of the Arabs. 

I warn you make no fire in the open field, 
For fire is visible and attracts from afar ; 

I warn you not to sit among the people, 

For in the assembly the Evil Eye may be ; 

I warn you not to sit behind high walls, 

For the mason builds, but foundations may fail ; 
I warn you not to go before an unjust ruler, 
Though Abu Zaid has always sly answers ; 

I warn you if you pass any market 

Send Yunis to buy, he is quick to come back. 


Having started on their journey, as they pass the Plain of 
_ Jezreel, in Palestine, and are invited by an Arab chief, the people 
woader why the strangers honour the negro most of all, but they 
explain to them that hs is no real negro, and is only baer black 
j by accident, and not being able to convince them, an old chief, 
Mansour (the Victorious), comes and tells them in rhymes all 
he knows about this man and his family, and sings : 
I knew your mother, O Salamé, 
Before your father took her to his house, 
And seven years your mother was barren, 
But going to wash at a fountain one day, 
With plenty of slaves and maidens around her, 
High up in the heavens a bird she espied, 
Who drove before him all other birds ; 
Though the bird was black, she prayed for the like 
And the Lord of the Throne, O Salamé, 
Did not reject her desire. 


1 This part has been published by me in the Quarterly Statement of 
he Palestine Exploration Fund for October, 1894. A 


___by-gone tales. 
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They now continue their way, and having arrived at Tunis, 
in North Africa, they find the land very good. Yunis, the - 
youngest son, had his mother’s necklace of pearls to sell when 
they should be in need. But being very costly it was reported 
to the Regent’s daughter; when she saw Yunis she fell in love 
with him, and having bidden him enter the palace, she shut him 
up, and would no more let him go. 

Abu Zaid has to go back alone to Arabia, abandoning the 
three prisoners.' Having told the tribe of the goodness of the 
land, they start on a Thursday, having given notice to all such 
women as are not of the tribe to remain in their native land if 
they choose to do so. 

As in the wanderings of the Israelites through the wilderness, 
so the Beni Hilal fight their way through at times, or pass in 
peace at times. Having come into the Jordan Valley, with their 
clothes all tattered and torn, they water their flocks at the River 
Jabbok. Klélé, a Bedawin girl, having seen Jazié, the sister of 
Sultan Hassan, and she being very fair, is jealous, and says :— 

Don’t drink from our waters, our tribe will be defiled, 
If you don’t draw back, my brother Shbeeb, the knight, will smite you. 


But the beautiful Jazié answers :— 


We will drink from your waters and will wallow in your blood, 
Till the waters be turned as red as henna. 


Again Klélé answers :— 


By God! I’ll go to Shbeeb, my brother, and tell him the insult you offer, 
By God! I'll tell him that you are enemies of the Keis. 


But Jazié again says :-— 
Don’t exult, O Klélé, for we are guests for one night, 
To-morrow we are going, and will camp far away. 


But Klélé runs and tells her brother, who is furious, and 
comes on horseback. Having challenged the tribe to war, the 
first duel is to be fought with Sultan Hassan; and his sister Jazié 
is the attraction-woman accompanying him. Having taken his 
lands, the wanderers now pass the Jordan, and come to Khafayé, 
a chief in the Plain of Jezreel. As soon as he sees Jazié he falls 
in love with her, and bids all the tribe remain his guests for two 
long months. When the two months were over the Beni Hilal 


} Only the particulars concerning more especially the women are here told, 
to show how the women are treated and accounted of in their songs and in 
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wanted to proceed, but did not know what to do with Jazié, for 
neither do they want to leave her to Khafayé nor do they know 
how to refuse him her hand. Salamé Abu Zaid, always ready 

at tricks, says: ‘‘We will move, and during the day the Sultan 
Hassan and Khafayé will be out a hunting, and coming home 
late in the evening and tired, he will only look for the entrance of 

his tent, where is a great mullein plant.’ This plant they put 

in a wooden bow! and carry it with them, putting it down before 

his tent every night; so during twelve days they deceive him, , 
and have now journeyed far south and nearly to the Egyptian 
frontier. Now they again consult each other, and say: ‘ We ‘ 
must get rid of Khafayé now, either kill him directly or else ask 
him to fight for his life.” But Jazié, who had reciprocated 

his love, wishing to save his life, sings to him :—- 


ee ee 


If thou listen to me, Shukur, go back to thy country, 

For whoever goes back to his country shall live. : 
A watermelon ripens only on its stock, 

And without its mother no cat is brought up. 

They brought you here, but they have sworn 

That should you venture further south than Arish 

Your flesh would surely be given to the birds, 

My heart aches in me, O Shareef Hashem, my heart aches in me, I may not live. 
I made you a house in every camp, and in every camp I have left some food,! 
One only camp, oh Prince, have I forgotten, 

O, my heart aches in me, may I not live. 


Shukur understands and journeys backwards, living on the 
bread he finds in every camp. They now besiege Jerusalem, for 
they remember the sanctuary, and ask the Christian Queen 
Martha to let them pray and goon. But Queen Martha refuses, 
her father having been killed in battle by them, and she has power 

over seven species of Jinn. Yet, having lost several knights, she 
is desolate, and offers herself in marriage to a victorious knight, 


thus :— 


When she had heard the singing, And filled the wine-cup to the brim, 

She turns her face to him, And says, “ Take, drink this, O Barandi, 

Drink the gift from the hand of a maiden, Drink it and be it wholesome to thee, 
And if thou be angry, turn round, With my own hands will I give thee drink, 
And wilt thou kill the one named Zokhrab, And Hassan the chief of the tribes ? 
And also young B’dair of age to fight. This is my wish, O Dikias, 

I am not angry after all, And pray forgive me altogether, 

And if thou preferrest, before war, We will marry at once.” 


_ } She had left a loaf of bread in every camp they passed, and buried it under 
the ashes. 
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This knight now goes to war, and is also overcome, but 
Jerusalem still does not surrender; so Abu Zaid has to find out 
by ruse how he can enter the city. Disguised as a monk he comes 
before the Queen, who is a geomancer, and finds out that this 


monk is none other than Abu Zaid himself, and when he is con- - 


fronted she tells him :— 


© Abu Zaid, how great is thy activity, Carrying a suddle-bag, and acting your - 


ass ! 
You put on a monk’s hood, O Salamé, Beni Hilal will be troubled without you, 


But I will make a show of your death, and torture you before dying, 


Whilst your tribe will be in consternation, the Christian maids will be drinking 
wine. 


Having imprisoned Abu Zaid he finds a way to escape, and 
kills the Queen, and carries the news to his tribe. They now 
visit Jerusalem, and then go on to Tunis, where they find tribes of 
their country in possession before them; after fighting for a long 
time uselessly they are allowed to remain in the environs. The 
Regent’s daughter looks out of her palace, and seeing the knights 
discouraged, says :— 

Strip off your beards and hand the spears to women, 


Give us your turbans and take our veils, If we overcome them, we’ll torture the 
women, 


_ But should we be overcome, our excuse is, We are women. 


Of course the offer is rejected with disdain, 


and the fighting 
of duels goes on. 


many duels, is continually on the battle-field, and does not leave it 
even by night. A Tunisian girl, daughter of the Kuight Imtawé’, 
begs of her father to be taken as the enticer in the fight against 
"Akel, but in reality she is in love with him, because of his 
renown as a@ warrior, so when they arrive on the battle-field 
Imtawe’ calls his adversary, and ’Akel answers :— 


Here I am, thou who hast called me, I am Hola’s son! 
To-day in the battle-field thou wilt leave me thy spoil. 


The daughter of Imtawé’ now lifts up her veil, but ’Akel 
goes on :— 


O girl, cover your lips, though beautiful, I have plenty of beauties, 
Had I desired any, I could have mf&rried one of our own girls. 

I have the “ Perfume of Pockets,” Abu Ali’s daughter, 

Her beauty makes one forget to fast in Ramadan. 


So saying, he pounces on his adversary and says : — 


Go for them: be the dust their doom, 
The Angel of Death is floating above them. 


A knight, ’Akel, who has been victorious in 
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*Akel having killed Imtawé’, the girl says: “I am free now, 
take me for thy legitimate wife.” But ’Akel says: “ Not before I 
reign over all the West.” So she gathers the girls of Tunis to 
mourn her father, and says before them :— 


Say with me, ye daughters of God, say Amen! 
May Tunis to-morrow surrender to Hola’s son ! 
May ye all by to-morrow be married to ’Akel, 

May ye all have the desire to be in his lap. 

Ye girls! if only you could catch sight of ’Akel, 
His beautiful plaits,’ as they touch his costly bed. 
Ye girls! if only you could have a glimpse of ’Akel, 
His right hand adorned with a ring of gold. 

Ye girls of Tunis! should you only see ’Akel, 

His dainty plait hangs at his right side! 


— In spite of the mourning due to her father, she has no words 
but for ’Akel. ’Akel continues to fight till he is also finally killed 
and crushed by the feet of the horses, and is only known by the 
ring on his finger. 

As the siege of Tunis is always carried on, the besieged are 
anxious what will be the issue. The Khalifé’s daughter, Sa’ada, 
who still retains the three princes as prisoners, looks out of her 
_ palace on the battle-field lying before her, and seeing one of the 
mighty knights, she calls to him:— 

: Good morning to you! O father of Moses, 
O Lion, brought up in a chosen place. 


- Zohrab, father of Moses, the terrible knight, says :-— 


Ts Good morning, you fair, may this dawn be only upon us, 
For your friends no pleasure is coming. 


i Go, maiden! go, tell your father. Let him meet the warrior at once. 


 Sa’ada goes quickly and tells her father :— 


—_ My father! come quickly, the flower of chivalry, 
— . A knight is calling this morning for you, 

The blade of his spear is a terrible beauty, 

He rolls as a mountain detached from the earth. 


ay 
, 


i= 
Zenati, the Khalifé, tells his daughter :— 
O Sa’ada! I hate the meeting of Zohrab, son of Ghanem. 
Just as a young camel refuses the load. 

O Sa’ada! I know the terrible spear of this knight, 


Three days’ journey off I have seen its light! ) 


_ After many duels finally Zenati is killed, and Ben Ghanem is 
- Regent and marries Sa’ada, but the Beni HilAl conspire against 


rh 
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him, and in an invitation to feast after his victory they decide 
his death. Nofalich, the sister of Zohrab Ben Ghanem, is married 


to one of them, and knowing all about the conspiracy, she writes 
this letter to her brother :— 


I tell you, my brother, don’t answer the invitation 

To the Wad-el-Doh ; I tell you, my brother, don’t come, 
Though your loads encumber you, I pray you don’t come ! 
Abu Zaid has woven a web of deceit ! 

The weaver himself is confused at: it. 


But Zohrab did not listen to this warning, and at the supper 
he narrowly escaped death, yet took his revenge later on. 

When Zohrab stuns Abu Zaid, this latter dying, calls for Jazié 
the beautiful, with the black eyes, and says :— 


T have two sons and Sultan Hassan has one. 

O Jazié, take the orphans and return to the East, 
Go far from the Zughby, the false swearer Zohrab, 
His oath he has broken, he’ll always be false ! 


Jazié takes the children eastwards, without any worldly goods, 
in her love for them and the slain heroes. Having always taught 
them the art of war, riding, and fighting, when they are grown 
up she returns to Tunis. Zohrab, though very old, is challenged 
to come down that they may avenge their father’s death. Zohrab 
sends his son Ghanim, but he dares not go, and Zohrab says, 
alluding to Breke’, the son of Sultan Hassan and Jazié :-— 


Even if thou livest, O Ghan&m, thy life is no gain! 

Thy mother has borne thee without any pain. 

Hadst thou spent thy time hunting, as Breke’ had done, 
Hadst thou ridden on horses, with lance and with sword, 
Thou wouldst have been worthy of thy father’s fame. 
See these adversaries, how well they are trained, 

I overcame Jazié, the mother of Mohammed, 

I made her wear wool, after she had worn silk ! 


Zohrab now comes down, and is captured and tortured by 
Jazié; before dying, he says :— 


Hold your uncouth tongue, O Jazié, 
All these wars have been for you. 


All knights killed, and the beardless left, 
Shame for ever be on you. 


Zohiab is killed, and there is peace. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BEDAWIN. 
(A Lecture delivered at Jerusalem.) 
By the Rev. Jonn ZELuER. 


Tue subject of my lecture this evening concerns a people by whom we 
are more or less surrounded here in Jerusalem, and whom we have often 
-eccasion to meet on our journeys, namely, the Bedawin. 

Bedawtn illustrating the Bible.—They are particularly interesting to 
us, for Abraham was a nomad like them, and so were the Israelites in 
the desert and for some time after the conquest of Canaan. Abraham 
is, moreover, the recognised ancestor of the tribe of Koreish, and of 
Mohammed, through Ishmael, and of many of the Bedawin tribes existing 
to the present day. The life and manners of the Bedawin are therefore 
calculated to illustrate the most ancient part of our Bible, which other- 
wise would be most incomprehensible, for the life of the nomad patriarchs 

_ and the wanderings of Israel in the desert present the greatest contrast 
with our European customs, and we cannot wonder that Colenso found 
in the book of Genesis so many statements which séemed to him incom- 
patible with his own ideas. Though closely connected and related to the 
_ Jews, the Bedawin still present in many respects the greatest contrasts 
with them. 

Bedawin are closely connected with the Jews but their destinies are 
widely different—Whilst the Jews were dispersed among all nations 
and countries of the world, and had to adopt all possible languages and 
to accommodate themselves to the nations among whom they lived, the 
Bedawin to the greater part remained in their ancient habitation, the 
desert, which nobody envies them. The language of the Bedawin has 
but little changed since 3,000 years, and their customs have remained 
much the same. It is a most remarkable circumstance, clearly showing | 
the wonderful providence of God, that these two peoples, Jews and a 
Arabs, under such widely different circumstances have been preserved 
for thousands of years to be the witnesses to the truth of revelation, 
whilst other ancient peoples like the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Pheenicians, and even Greeks and Romans have vanished from the 
face of the earth. And yet in spite of the difference there are peculiar 
points of similarity between Israelites and Arabs. First of all with 
regard to religion, for both are the representatives of monotheism. 
Secondly with regard to language. 

Antiquity of their Language.—A comparison 
Semitic languages, the Hebrew, the Aramaic, the Syria 
and the Arabic, has led to’ the conviction that the Arabs 
most of the original type of the Shemite 
If a Bedawy buried 2,000 years ago, could rise from his 
visit the tents of his tribe in the desert at the present day, 


between the different 
c, the Assyrian, 
have preserved 


s in language and manners. 
tomb and 


he would 
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not find much change in their customs, and might even converse with 
them in his own tongue. 

In the poetry and the life of the Bedawin in the sixth century after 
Christ we have still a faithful reflection of Bedawin life 2,000 years 
before Christ, and the more we study these old poems, the more we 
see that these Arabs, more than any other people, reflect the life of 
the time of the patriarchs, notwithstanding the 2,600 years which lie 
between them. There can be no doubt that the different Semitic 


races whose language is reduced to words formed by three radicals 


are all belonging to the same origin. In all Semitic languages 
“assaza” means to be strong ; “abada,’ to apprehend; “ asara,” to 


bind ; “dammun,’ blood; “ mautun,” death; “ jamelun,” camel ; 
* bassalun,” onion ; “ dahabun,” gold. 

The conservative element which is expressed in the religion and in 
the customs of all Shemites naturally exists also in their language and 
explains why the backbone of the language, the three radicals, have 
been preserved intact from the oldest time to the present, This strongly 
conservative element rests on the character of the desert country in 
which the Bedawin live, for the peninsula of Arabia has for thousands 
of years been barred from contact with other nations, on the north by 
the desert, and on the three other sides by the sea, 

They probably came Jrom Mesopotamia to Arabia.—A great Oriental 
scholar, “Schrader,” makes the suggestion that Arabia was the original 
habitation of all Shemites, but this idea is opposed to the old tradition, 
according to which the Arabs immigrated from Mesopotamia, and their 
language shows that Arabia could not have been the cradle of the 
Shemites. Certain names of animals which are common in Mesopotamia, 
and in more northern countries (but not in Arabia) have become obsolete 
or have changed their meaning in Arabic, for instance, the old Semitic 
word “ Dibbin,” bear; “ rimun,” wild ox; “nimrun,” panther. Other 
animals which are only to be found in Arabia bear names which are 
unknown in the other Semitic languages, for instance, “ n’aum,” ostrich ; 
“jerboa” ; and similar evidence can be adduced from the names of 
trees, for instance, “ tamrun” or “ dikla,” date tree. Thus it is clear 
that animals and plants peculiar to Arabia could not bear the same 
appellation in all Semitic languages, but generally the Arabs borrowed 
the name of an animal similar to the same in the north, for instance, the 
stag they call Baker el wahshy. 

The conservative character of the Bedawin is, in the third place, 
clearly shown by their genealogy, Arab historians (Abd ul Feda and 
Ebn Chaldun) divide their nation in three classes :—Arab Badieh, or 
extinct Arabs, as the tribes of Aad, Thamfid, Sohar, Tasem, Wabar, 
Dessem, Jedis. Secondly, the Arab el Arabah, or original Arabs, who 
derive their origin from Kahtan, who is the J oktan of our Bible the 
son of Shem. (Kahtan was the son of Eber, the son of Salah, the son 
of Arphaxad, the son of Shem, the son of Noah.) Thirdly, Arab Musta- 
arabeth, the descendants of Ishmail, who is the ancestor of the tribe of 
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Koreish and Mohammed. Ishmail married the daughter of El Modad, 

a descendant of Kahtan. From Ishmail to Ednin- the Arabs reckon 

eight generations, from Ednin to Malek the Koreishy there are also 

eight generations, and from them to Mohammed we have ten generations. 

Not less than fifty kings of Yemen are said to be the descendants and 

successors of Kahtan, and many of the present Bedawin tribes belong 

to the Arab el Arabah. Some of the Arab nations mentioned in the 

Bible’ may still be recognised in existing tribes ; in fact, there is nothing 

clearer than the purity of their descent from Kahtan and Ishmail. 

Antiquity of Nomad Life.—No doubt nomad life was a very ancient | 

form of existence ; involuntarily we think of Abel, who was a keeper of | 
; sheep. As long as this occupation was carried on in fruitful and rich 

territories, as in Mesopotamia, it may have had great charms and attrac- 

tions ; but now the Bedawin is the inhabitant of the desert, and we can 

hardly have an idea of the hardships, the dangers, and the monotony of 

desert life. Arabia, though four times as large as Germany, does not | 

contain a single river, and could therefore never obtain the cultivation of 

other countries. But why does the Bedawy reject all temptation to 

settle or try to obtain a more comfortable existence! Why does he ) 

stick to the desert though he is endowed with superior intellectual 

qualities and is by no means a savage ? Have not his ancestors, at the | 

spread of Islam, conquered the richest countries of the world from 

India to Spain, and obtained riches such as no other conquerors enjoyed ? 

The following story may serve to answer these questions :— 


Its Privations.—A traveller once lost his way in the desert and came 
at last to a Bedawin tent where he asked for some food from an old 
woman whom he found there. She immediately went and caught some 
serpents which she baked and presented to him, and driven by hunger he 
ate them. Being extremely thirsty he asked for water and she went 
with him to a ditch the water of which was bitter ; yet he could not help 
drinking of it on account of the violence of his thirst. When he 
expressed his astonishment that she and her people were living in such 
extreme circumstances the woman asked him : “Tell me, have you 4 
Sultan who rules over you and oppresses you, and who takes your 
wealth and destroys the offender ; a ruler who, if he desires, turns you 
out of your house and eradicates you utterly?” When the traveller 
answered that might sometimes happen the old woman rejoined : 7 If 80, 
by Allah, your dainty food and elegant life and all your comforts united 
to oppression and tyranny are a penetrating poison, Whilst our poor food 
with liberty is health and strength. Hast thou not heard that the 
greatest blessings are liberty and health ?” and the Arab poet says : 
© There is no hand but God’s hand is above it, and no oppressor that shall 


not meet with an oppressor.” 


Nebajoth , 


1 Gen. xxv, 12. These are the names of the sons of Ishmael :— f 
Naphish, 


Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hadad, Tema, Jetur, 
Kedemah. 


— 
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The Camel.—Another reason why the Bedawy clings to the desert is 
the peculiar nature of the animal, which alone makes a life in the desert 
possible, namely, the camel, from which the Bedawy derives his principal, 
sometimes his whole, subsistence, and which is his constant companion. 
However necessary other domestic animals may be for us, certainly the 
camel is for the Bedawy everything, and we cannot be astonished that it 
possesses in his eyes beauties which we cannot discover in it. It is, 
indeed, wonderful in how short a time immense distances can be traversed 
by a good camel. But a principal reason for keeping to the desert is 
contained in the words about Ishmael which fully characterise - all 
Bedawin : “ His hand shall be against everyone and everyone’s hand 
against him,” for the ingrained propensity of robbing and vengeance has 
no doubt ever been the greatest curse of Bedawin life. 

An important question now forces itself upon us, namely this : What 
has preserved the Bedawin amidst their incessant strife against misery 

- and want, and amidst their bloodshed and wars from sinking into the 
state of a savage and utterly barbarous people ? 

It seems that two important circumstances prevented this. First we 

' find among them up to the present day the patriarchal system of govern- 
ment, and connected with it a great love for their ancestors and an 
excessive pride about the purity of their race. 
| Their old fame as Warriors and Poets.—Secondly, and perhaps 
i. principally, it is the gift of poetry which elevates their character and 
: preserves their better qualities even under the most adverse circum- 
: stances. This gift they brought with them (like the Hebrews) as a flower 
from Paradise, and such care they took of it that it continued to blossom 
even in the arid sands of the desert. The retentive memory of the — 
Oriental has served to bring down to our days the ancient poems of the 
Arabs, though the art of writing them did not originate before the 
fifth century after Christ. In the oldest collection of poems, called the 
“ Muallakat,” we have the poems of Amr el Keis, Tarafa, Zoheir, Lebid, 
Antar, Shanfary, Amer ebn Koltum, Nabra, and Harith. The grandeur 
and wildness of the desert have impressed these poems with such a fire of 
passion and a depth of sentiment that the scholars who are best able to 
judge (as, for instance, Noeldeke and Rikert) do not hesitate to class 
them with the greatest poets, with Homer and Virgil. For as we feel in 
Homer’s songs the fresh air of pristine life of man, as we can penetrate 
through the song of the Niebelungen into the spirit of old German 
life, so we realise, through the old Arab poets, Bedawin life in its close 
connection with nature, its narrowness and grandeur, its stern manliness, 
and its romance. These poems show us warriors of iron character, men of 
undaunted courage, whose only law is their own will and their honour, 
stern wild men, who endure the greatest privations and know how to 
meet death bravely ; and yet they love justice and truth, they are ever 
ready to assist the weak and needy, they are hospitable and liberal to a 
fault. The Arab poet says: “I will wipe off with the sword the insult, 
and may the decree of God bring upon me whatever it will.” Another 
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" poet says: “He is no man who sheds no light around and leaves no 
Another collection is that of Urwa b. 


trace on earth behind him.” 
Alward and the Diw4n of Abu Talib and the Diwan of Abu l’Aswad 


Abd Allah. 
The Hamasa of Abu Tammam is another collection of more than a 
thousand poems from many hundred poets, and about 45 female poets. 
A somewhat later collection is the Kitab el Aghani and other poetical 
works. These Bedawin were commonly unable to read or write, but the 
purity of their language is such that they easily make poems, which if 
written down by others are found to be grammatically correct ; and so 
powerful was the memory of these Bedawin that one of them could bet with 
_ his guests that he would recite to them Kasidas from 100 different poets, 
all of them bearing the name of Amru, which was a common name then. — 
As the ancient Hellenes had their yearly poetical and gymnastic 
contests at Olympia, so the Arabs gathered together at the yearly fair 
of Ukaz (a town south of Mecca) from all parts of Arabia to hear the 
recitations of their poets, and the Arab warrior knew of no greater 
am, honour than to have his valour and liberality extolled in verses which 
_ were known and repeated all over the desert. 
es Tt is related that when Kaab ebn Zoheir recited one of his poems in ‘ 
, the presence of the prophet Mohammed the latter was so pleased that he 
took off his mantle and put it on Kaab’s shoulder. Moawyia, the 
Calif, afterwards offered Kaab 10,000 dirhems of silver for it, but he 
would not part with it, and he got it at last after Kaab’s death for 
20,000 dirhems. This is the green mantle which at first the califs of the 
Omayiads, and then the Abassides, inherited as their greatest treasure, 
and which was burned at the capture of Bagdad by the Tartars in the 
year 653 of the Hedjira. | 
The stern character of the Arab warrior, whereby he bears privation 
and misfortune with stoic resignation if he can only revenge himself or 
his friends, has its opposite pole in tender and passionate feelings for his 
relatives and companions. Judging from Arab poems, tears seem to flow 
in Arabia in greater abundance than elsewhere in the world. It is 
related of the celebrated poet Mutammim, when reciting a poem on the 
death of his noble brother Malik, that he could not speak from weeping, 
and afterwards got blind in consequence of his grief. Who should think 
that constant warfare and shedding of blood could leave room for softer 
feelings! And yet it is a fact that most of the poems in honour of the 
dead begin with expressing a most touching regret at seeing the old, 
well-known site of the Arab encampment forsaken. We should not 
expect this from a nomad with whom the constant change of locality 


+ hhas become as it were a second nature. 
-__ Tcannot omit to mention here that at the time of Mohammed many 
tribes of Jewish origin lived in Arabia who had adopted the Arabic 

language and Arabic customs (as far as they did not interfere with their 
“\ _ religion). One of the most respected warriors and at that time 
a4 was the Jew, Samuel Ebn Adyia, who lived in the strong castle El Ablag, 
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near Teima. This fortress was the refuge of the persecuted and need at 
and his name was a proverb among the Arabs for faithfulness and _ 


truth, They used to say : Iswear you fidelity and love as that of Samuel, 
be aru) | s\e,$ Zlbs. Amra el Kais, the poet, had deposited with him ‘ 


his treasures (namely, five celebrated suits of armour inherited from the — 
Kings of Hymiar), and Samuel sacrified the life of his son (who fell into 
the enemy’s hands) rather than betray his trust. . = 

We cannot fail to acknowledge that the heroism of the old Arab _ 
is the heroism of a noble race, not content with sordid moetives or 
vulgar impulse. Whatever glory may be attached to the blow struck © 
by a vigorous arm, this material superiority is far from suppressing or. a 
_ destroying the superiority derived from intelligence. The accomplished 

Aftab warrior combines both in his person, and is almost always a poet (as, 
for instance, Antar). The Arab chieftain is not only the leader in battle, 
but also the ruler and judge of his tribe, and will never be able to obtain ws ’ 
much influence if he is not wise in council and clever in speech. To — 
speak well is an essential part of the chivalrous and ideal perfection of — 
an Arab chief, because the best means of leading the stubborn and | 
proud Bedawin is by persuasion. 

It is striking what close similarity exists between the state of Arab 
life 1,000 years ago and the feudal system and the life of English and 
Continental barons and knights during the same period. We must | 
acknowledge that these Arabs were at that time by no means inferior to _ 
Germans or English, or it would have been impossible for them to. 
conquer half the Christian world or to overcome the innumerable hosts _ 
of the Crusaders, But the immense difference between European society / 
as it is now and the wretched, degraded condition to which the Bedawin 
have sunk, shows with undeniable evidence what we owe to Christianity, | 
and that Christ alone is able to elevate, to change, and to regenerate the _ 
natural man. But it is time’ for us to leave the condition of Bedawin | i 
life as it appears from old poems and traditions, and describe the modern 
Bedawin. 

The Desert.—W e, living in “Palestine, are on the south and the east a, 
surrounded by deserts nearly as vast in extent as the Mediterranean, — 
but few of us have seen these countries. Let me, therefore, give you — 
an idea of what the desert is. ) ‘ 
Its Character and Influence.—We will accompany Mr. Palgrave on his 
journey from Maan, south of Kerak, to the Jowf, which is a five day? 


journey to the east, in which’ not a drop of water is to be found. He — 
Says :— ; 


7) 


“On either side extended one weary plain in a black monotony of 
hopelessness, Only on all sides lakes of mirage lay, mocking the eye | 
with their clear, deceptive outline, whilst here and there some basaltic ~ 
rocks, cropping up at random through the level, were maguified by the — 

refraction of the heated atmosphere into the semblance of a fantastic 


bl 
» 
‘rag or overhanging mountain. Dreary land of death, in which even _ 
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the face of an enemy was almost a relief amid such utter solitude. But 
for five whole days the little, dried-up lizard of the plain, that looks as if 
he never had a drop of moisture in his ugly body, and the jerboad, 
or field rat of Arabia, were the only living creatures to console our 
view. 

“And now began a march, during which we might almost have 
repented of our enterprise, had such a sentiment been any longer possible 
or availing. Day after day found us urging our camels to their utmost 
pace, for 15 or 16 hours together out of the 24, under a well-nigh vertical 
sun, with nothing either in the landscape around or in the companions 
of our way, to relieve for a moment the eye or the mind. Then an 
insufficient halt for rest or sleep, at most of two or three hours, soon 
interrupted by the oft-repeated admonition, ‘If we linger here we all die 
of thirst,’ sounding in our ears, and then to remount our jaded beasts 
and push them on through the dark night, with the constant probability 
of attack or plunder from roving marauders. 

“Our order of march was thus :—Long before dawn we were on our 
way, and paced on till the sun, having attained about half-way between the 
horizon and the zenith, assigned the moment of alighting for our morning’s 
meal. This being ended, we had again, without loss of time, to resume 
our way from mirage to mirage, till, flaming over all, from heat to heat, 
the day decreased, and about an hour before sunset we would stagger off 
our camels as best we might, to prepare an evening feast of precisely the 
same description as that of the forenoon, or more often, lest the smoke of 
our fire should give notice to some distant rover, to content ourselves 


with dry dates and half an hour’s rest on the sand.” 


Samoom.—Then comes the shelook, or sirocco, of the Syrian waste :— 

“Tt was about noon, and such a noon as a summer solsti¢e can offer in 
the unclouded Arabian sky, over a scorched desert, when abrupt and 
burning gusts of wind began to blow by fits from the south, while the 
oppressiveness of the air increased every moment, till my companion and 
myself mutually asked each other what this could mean and what was to 
be the result.. We turned to enquire of Salem (the Bedawin chief), but 
he had already wrapped up his face in his mantle, and, bowed and 
crouching on the neck of his camel, replied not a word. His comrades, 


the two Sherarat Bedawin, had adopted a similar position and were 
equally silent. 


At last, after repeated interrogations, Salem, instead of 
replying directly to our questioning, pointed to a small black tent, provi- 


dentially at no great distance in front, and said, ‘Try to reach that ; if 


you can get there we are saved.’ He added, ‘ Take care that your camels 
do not stop and lie down’; and then, giving his own several vigorous 


blows, relapsed into mufiled silence. 


“We looked anxiously towards the tent; it was yet 100 yards off or 


‘more. Meanwhile, the gusts blew hotter and more violent, and it was 


only by repeated efforts that we could urge our beasts forward. The 


horizon rapidly darkened to a deep violet hue, and seemed to draw in 
a 
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like a curtain on every side, while at the same time a stifling blast, as _ f 
though from some enormous oven opening right on our path, blew steadily 
under the gloom : our camels, too, began, in spite of all we could do, to 
turn round and round, and bend their knees, preparing to lie down. =i 
The samoom was fairly upon us. Of course we had followed our Arabs’ i 
example by mufiling our faces, and now with blows and kicks we forced a 
the staggering animals forward to the only asylum within reach. So ¥* 

dark was the atmosphere and so burning the heat that it seemed that 

hell had risen from the earth or descended from above. But we were 

yet in time, and at the moment when the worst of the concentrated © 
poison blast was coming round, we were already prostrated one and al) 
within the tent, with our heads well wrapped up—almost suffo sy! 
indeed—but safe, while our camels lay without like dead, their long F 
necks stretched out in the sand, awaiting the passing of the gale.” rink 


Were it not for the oases which are found in the midst of the most 
extensive deserts, it would be impossible even for the boldest Bedawin to 
traverse these regions. During the winter many parts of the desert are 
covered with some vegetation, and the rain-water gathers in certain 
hollow localities, so that not only the herds of camels find pasturage and 
water, but also the Bedawin can obtain some subsistence beside their 
camels’ milk. 

Principal Plants of the Desert.—There are several plants growing in 
the Wady Sirrhan, north of the J owf, which yield food to the Bedawin. 
There is the samah, a small tufted plant with juicy stalks, and a little 
oval yellow-tinted leaf. The flowers are of a brighter yellow, with many 
stamens and pistils. When the blossoms fall off there remains in the 
place of each a four-leaved capsule, about the size of an ordinary pea, and — 
this when ripe opens, to show a mass of minute reddish seed of the size 
of poppy seeds, resembling reddish sand in feel and appearance, but — 
farinaceous in substance. These seeds are collected and used instead of - 
rice or flour. Another plant is the misaé bush, which attains 2 or 3 feet. > 
in height, is woody, with small and pointed leaves of a lively green, and __ 
a little red, star-like flower. This in June gives place to a ys, * 
resembling in size, colour, and taste our own red currant, though 
inferior to it in flavour, while its sweetness predominates too much over 
its acidity. With the poorer Bedawin samah and misad, and a mush- 
room, called kemma or kemmage, are considered luxuries, but the richer 
tribes always have a supply of wheat and dates. The camels’ favourite 
food is a shrub called ghada, which covers some parts of the desert. 

No domesticated animals, beside the camel, find their sustenance in 
the desert, and most Bedawin tribes keep their flocks of goats and sheep 
in the neighbourhood of cultivated ground where they can find pasture. 
Only their horses accompany them, and are fed with camels’ milk. 
Naturally the barrenness of the territory stands in perfect analogy with 
the more or less degraded condition of the Bedawin inhabiting it; and 
the same is the case with regard to the variety of domesticated animals 
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possessed by the Bedawin. For the tribes who have the best and the 
greatest number of horses are far superior to those having only camels.’ 


Principal Tribes in Syria.—Let me now give you, in a condensed 
form, an idea of the principal Bedawin tribes. 

We can divide the dwellers in tents into two classes, namely, such as 
are settled within a certain closely circumscribed territory, and the large 
wandering tribes. I must confine myself to the countries in our neigh- 
bourhood, and shall, therefore, not mention the Bedawin south of Jebel 
Shomar, or north of the Euphrates. 

Let us begin with the country north-east of Palestine. The large 


Syrian desert between the Jordan and the Euphrates is the home of the 
In winter they live in the desert, 


great wandering tribes of the Anése. 
and come in the summer to Palmyra and’ Damascus, 
descendants of Way], and according to their tradition they have wonder- 
fully multiplied in consequence of a peculiar blessing given to their 


They comprise the Wald Ali, the Hessenne, the Beshr, and the 
These rich 


They are the 


ancestor. 
Rualla and Shalan, who, however, live south of the Haurdn. 


tribes comprise about 10,000 horsemen and about 100,000 camels. 

Another powerful tribe, at present the principal lords of the Belka, 
which is considered the paradise of the Bedawin, on account of its 
beautiful pastures, are the Beni Sahher, said to descend from the Beni 
Abs. They are the enemies of the Anése, and wander between the 
Belka and the Jowf. They muster about 700 horsemen and 20,000 camels. 
These large wandering tribes, also called Ahl el Shemal, which spend the 
winter in the desert, look down with contempt on the smaller tribes 
which live within a certain circumscribed territory near cultivated land, 
and under the control of the Turkish Government. They even refuse 
them the name of Arab or Bedawin. 

This second class contains a great many tribes. ‘The Syrian Bedawin 
are :—E] Mawaly, el Hadadeyne, el Turkom4n, Arab Baalbek, Arab el 
Bekaa Esaleib, Abl el Jebeil. In the Haurfn there are the Fuheily, the 
Arab el Ledja, Arab Jolan, el Adwan in Moab, and el Sirhan to the 
south of Haurdn. South of the Belka are the Ahl el Kebly, to whom 
belong the Sherrarat, the Hawayetat, and the Beni Atyieh; these live 
between Wadi Sirhan on the east, and Wadi Moosa on the west. Farther 
south in the Peninsula of Sinai, or Jebel Tor, are the Towara Arabs, and 
in our own neighbourhood, between Hebron and Gaza, the Tayaha, the 
Azazme, the Reteymah. The Tadmera are, as we all know, the principal 
tribe south of Jerusalem, already showing a transition state between 
Bedawin and Fellahin. 

Manner of Travelling and Encamping.—Let me now describe to you 
the manner in which the wandering Bedawin travel and encamp. 


1 We find among some of the Bedawin tribes opulence, and among others 
the greatest possible poverty. The Arabs of Wady Moosa are so poor that they, 
from utter want of clothing, are obliged to cover themselves at night with sand, 
while many a sheikh from the Anése possesses 200 to 500 camels. __ 
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It was in the year 1863 that I met a large detachment of the Anése, 
the Sb, in the desert east of the Ledja. Their order of march was this ; 
A party of five or six well-mounted horsemen, armed with lances adorned 
with tufts of black ostrich feathers, preceded the tribe about four miles as 
a reconnoitring party ; the main body occupied a line of at least three 
miles in front ; first came some armed horsemen and camel-riders with 
long muskets, spears, and swords, at 100 or 150 paces from each other, 
extending along the whole front ; then followed the she-camels with their _ 
young ones, grazing in wide ranks during their march upon the wild 
herbage. Behind them walked the camels loaded with the tents and 
provisions, and last came the women and children mounted on camels, 
having saddles made in form of a cradle, or nest, with curtains to sereen_ 
them from the sun, The men indiscriminately rode alongside and amidst 
the whole body, but most of them in front of the line, and some, riding 
on camels, led horses by the halters. Occasionally we met an Arab with a 
falcon on his hand covered with its leather cap. 

The Tent.—The tent is called “ beit,” it is made of black goats’ hair ; 
the pieces, each not quite a yard in breadth, are joined together to make 
a sufficient breadth for the tent. The length varies from 20 to 80 feet. 
Each single tent has nine poles, called “’amood,” the highest of which 
scarcely ever exceeds 10 feet. At the middle pole is the partition for the 
women, the men’s apartment being on the left side on entering the tent, 
and the women’s on the right. In the men’s apartment the ground is — 
generally covered with a Persian or Bagdad carpet, and the wheat sacks 
and camel bags are piled up round the middle pole. The waterskin and 
the wooden coffee mortar are never wanting in this part. The women’s 
apartment is the receptacle for all the rubbish of the tent, the cooking 
utensils, butter, and waterskins, &c. All these things are laid down near _ 
the pole, called “hadera,” where the slave sits and the dog sleeps during — i 
the day. No man of good reputation would sit there. On the forepost 
of the men’s apartment hangs a corner of the tent covering, called _ 
“roffe,” which serves for wiping hands before or after dinner. The 
furniture of the tent consists, first of all, of the women’s saddle in the © 
form of two immense wings attached to the middle part, having the form 
of a nest. Each of these two wings is formed of two poles covered with — 
red tanned camel skins, and adorned with tassels, and large enough to 
afford space for a person sleeping in it at full length, whilst the middle 
part serves as a receptacle for the little children. When riding, the 
sheikh’s ladies hang strings of various colours and cloth cuttings round the 
saddle from one wing to the other, which gives to the marching camel a 
most wonderful appearance. The whole looks like a canoe put across the 
camel’s back, or like an immense bird with outstretched wings. It is 
clear that such extensive saddles can only be used in the desert ; it 
would be impossible to travel with them in narrow, mountainous, and 
rocky countries, or to pass with them through a forest. The pack-saddle 
1s called “hédaju,” the men’s saddle “ shadad.” 

When the place of encampment is reached the sheikh puts his spear in 
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the ground, and at once the tents are pitched according to old- established 
rules, without disorder or dispute. 

In the year 1870 the Rualla Arabs, a tribe of the Anése, were forced 
to come to the plain of Esdraelon on account of the drought in the 
Haurfn. It was most magnificent to see, from the top of Mount Kafsy, | 
this rich plain literally covered with thousands of camels and with the 
black tents of these wild people, and to hear the peculiar shouts of the 

‘ shepherds whereby they directed the march of the camels, and the songs 
or zagharit of the women. But after they had left, not a blade of grass 
or a bit of straw was left in the whole plain. 

Tent Life.—Let us examine the inmates of the tent, their occupation 
and character. The salutation of the Bedawin is simply saldm ’aletk 
or marhaba, and then follow the usual questions: seif el hal. The 
clothing of the poor is simply a long shirt with long sleeves ; the same is 
white with the men, and of green or bluish colour with the women, who 
wear it so long that it trails on the ground, and the sleeves also reach 
down to their ankles. Over the shirt the men wear the brown and 
white striped ’abaz, or in winter a sheepskin jacket. On the head they 
wear the keffyieh and a cord of camel’s hair called the akdl. Often in 
travelling they cover their faces with the keffyieh so that only the eyes 
are visible. Men and women, when coming to towns, wear big boots of 
red leather. 

The Anése are distinguished by their long tresses of hair, which they 
rarely cut; they call them fervan. All the women tattoo their lips, 
chin, arms, hands, and feet with blue dye, and generally wear glass 
bracelets of various colours. The ladies of some Anése tribes wear silver 
rings in their ears and noses, and carry silver bracelets and silver 

ins round the neck. Bedawin are rarely over 5 feet 2 or 3 inches in 

ight, their features are good, their noses often aquiline, and finely 
chiselled, their deep-set and dark eyes sparkle from under their bushy 
black eyebrows with a fire unknown in northern climes, their beard is 
short and thin, but the black hair of the head is abundantly thick, and 
their teeth are always white as pearls. The women of the northern 
Bedawin, especially the Anése, are handsome and graceful, but those of 
the south are very ugly. Their complexion varies from yellow to nearly 
black. Cleanliness is, of course, not to be expected in the Arabs, with 
whom water is too expensive an article to be wasted for the unnecessary 
purpose of washing ; if need be, they use sand, or rub themselves all 
over with butter, and the women use even a stranger kind of pomade, 
which I certainly would not recommend. 

 Diet.—Their diet consists of milk and leben of camels or goats, and 
unleavened bread, either baked very thin on a round sheet of iron, called 
sdj, or in cakes baked on stones. Only when guests appear a goat or a 
young camel is killed and served with rice or burghul. A luxury with 
them are dates with butter, or a heap of thin cakes of bread piled upon 
one another like pancakes and swimming in melted butter. This dish is 
called fateeta. Cofiee is, of course, the favourite beverage, and is most 
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carefully roasted and prepared in the manner well known to you. They 
serve their dishes always so very hot that it requires much practice to 
avoid burning one’s fingers, for even spoons are quite unknown. ks 

The only art known among Bedawin is spinning and weaving ‘of 
camel and goat’s hair for preparing tents, bags, and halters, and the 
tanning and dying of camel skins, either with pomegranate peels or with 
the roots of a desert herb called verk. These skins are used for girdles 
and to cover the saddles. In the Belka the Bedawin gather the soap 
(kali) plant, and prepare from it, by burning, the potash, or kali, which 
they sell to the soap manufacturers at Damascus, Nablus, and 
Jerusalem. 

Beside some copper pans and trays they only have wooden bowls and 
wooden trays or batiés. The rest of their furniture consists of their tent- 
pegs and a large wooden hammer, called matraka, ail of which are easily 
carried in a bag. 

In his tent the Bedawy is a most indolent and lazy creature. His 
only occupation is feeding the horses or milking the camels in the 
evening, and now and then he goes out with his hawk. A man, hired 
for the purpose, takes care of the herds and flocks, while wife and 
daughters perform all domestic business. 'The women grind the corn in 
a handmill, or pound it ina mortar, and prepare butter from the milk 
by shaking it in a skin. Occasionally they work at the loom, but their 
principal business is to fetch water, which they sometimes have to carry 
long distances on their back. On them also falls all the work connected 
with the pitching and striking of the tents. 

You may easily imagine that scientific pursuits are incompatible with 
Bedawin life. Books are unknown with them. Among 1,000 Arabs 
fewer knuw how to write. These accom- 


love to his family, and of 
tinds expressed in the old poems, 
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it was equally ineffectual in this regard at the period of its very first 
establishment we learn from the Kordn itself, and from early tradition 
of an authentic character. 

We read :—“ Amir Ebn Tufeil, sheikh of the mighty tribe of the 
Beni Amir, resolved with two of his friends to travel to Medina in order 
to make the acquaintance of the prophet Mohammed. After having saluted 
him Amir asked the prophet : ‘ Will you be my friend?’ ‘No,’ answered 
Mohammed, ‘unless you believe in the unity of God, who has no com- 
panion.’ Then Amir asked : ‘But will you make me your successor if J 
become a Moslem?’ Mohammed answered : ‘The world is the Lord’s 
and He gives power to rule to whom He pleases.’ ‘ Then,’ rejoined Amir, 
‘TI receive the Islam if you take the government over the inhabitants of 
towns and leave me to be ruler over all Bedawin.’ The prophet refused 
this also, and Amir said: ‘What benefit shall I then derive from 
becoming a Moslem?’ Mohammed said: ‘It gives you the community 
of all true believers.’ But Amir answered : ‘I stand not in need of this,’ 


and left him, threatening him with war,” 
The Bedawin of the present day do not show any aversion against 


the doctrine of the unity of God or to the prophet Mohammed, but they 
seem incapable of receiving or retaining any serious religious influences 
or definite forms of thought and practice. “ Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel,” seems to be the character of most of the Bedawin. 
They know little of Mohammedan worship with its prostrations and 
rehearsals, its ablutions and rites; usually they say: “Our sheikh prays 
for us all.” They care nothing for the pilgrimage to Mecca, except in 
the way of demanding their share of the zwrra paid by Government, or 
in the way of plundering the pilgrims; they are indifferent to the fast 
of Ramadan, but they devoutly slaughter a lamb or a camel on the tomb 
of their kinsmen. ‘The desert, like the vast expanse of the sea, is cal- 
culated to impress on the mind the unity and power of God, and 
therefore we find with the Ardbs the stereotype exclamation, “ Allah 
Akbar :” God is great. Involuntarily one feels in the desert the 
presence of God, for it teaches more than anything else what it is to be 
alone—alone with God. Therefore in the first centuries of our era many 
thousands of Christians became Eremites in the deserts of Egypt and 
Syria. Such asceticism is based on the great and undeniable truth, that 
we are only able to realise the invisible and eternal things of God in 
proportion as we are weaned from the material things and cares of this 


visible world. 
Fatalism.—But one doctrine of Islam exercises a great and con- 
stant influence on a Bedawy’s life, and this is the doctrine of fatalism. 
This doctrine stands in singular affinity with the dangers encountered 
in the desert and with the uncertainty of an Arab’s life. Necessarily 
it must produce great recklessness and indifference regarding the changes 

of fortune and precautions against death. 
“ Dogs are better than 


Morals.—Bedawin morals are equally lax. 
we are,” is a common expression of theirs; and Palgrave gives them 
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credit for having in this regard spoken the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. But I believe that with regard to morals there 
is among the different Bedawin tribes as wide a difference as there is 
among other classes of Oriental society, and any infringement on the 
sanctity of the harem would at once be revenged by them. 

Warfare. — The general character of Bedawtn cannot be better 
described than in the words of the angel to Ishmael’s mother: “ And 
he will be a wild man; his hand will be against every one, and every 
man’s hand against him, and he shall dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren.” It is remarkable how, even to this day, every Bedawy 
sustains these characteristics of his ancestor Ishmael. They are at war 
with all agriculturists within their reach, and they are constantly at 
war among themselves. The Arabs say :—“ Our father Adam had three 
sons-—one was a hunter, the other a farmer, and the third a Bedawy, 
who received from Adam the camel to live by. However, the camel 
died, and the Bedawy came to father Adam and said: ‘ My camel died, 
what shall I do now, on what shall I live?’ ‘Go, answered father Adam, 
and live by what you can get from your brethren.” Another Bedawy 
said to me when I explained to him the great advantages of a peaceful 
life, “How shall a Bedawy get his livelihood without his spear and 
sword? We have old enemies among other tribes ; if they have taken 


away our camels, we must somehow or other regain them or die 
from hunger,” : 


Disputes among different Bedawin tribes generally arise about the 


water and pasture, They begin with the shepherds and end with the 
death of some Sheikh, which must of course be revenged. But even 


ina fight among the larger tribes, in which thousands on each side are 
engaged, the loss of life is insignificant. In October, 1878, the Beni 
Sahher had a battle with the Rualla in the Hauran, in which a large 
number of horseme 


n and camel-riders was engaged. As usual, one of 
the best mounted chiefs in full 


between the two 


Then some 
me to his assistance and an irregular combat begins, 
which, however, ig Senerally restricted to the horsemen. In this battle 
the Beni Sahher were killed 70 of the opposite party and 
» but they were not able to take any camels or tents. 


old law of blood-revenge (thar) gives to these 
battles a much milder ¢] 


laracter, as the Bedawin do not like to bring 
upon themselves personal] even in the case of victory, 
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the principal part, they take some provisions, consisting of salt and flour 
in a bag. Towards midnight they reach the tent which they intend to 
attack. One of them goes first behind the tent, and when attacked by 
| : the dogs, he flees in order to remove them from the scene of action. At 
| the same time the second cuts the ropes from the camels’ knees, and 
drives them away, whilst the third, standing at the opening of the tent, 
is prepared to strike anyone on the head who should venture out. If 
the attack is discovered and one of the robbers made a prisoner, he is 
asked what he came for; and after having confessed, he is obliged 
formally to renounce the right of the dakheel (suppliant). Then he is 
fettered with a horse-chain and put at full length in a hole dug in the 
middle of the tent with tied up arms and his locks pinned to the ground. 
In this position, as one buried alive, he remains till he is able to pay 
the ransom for his life, which generally costs him all his property. 
Often a friend guarantees for him, and it is considered an unpardonable 
disgrace if the robber cheats this friend who became his surety. From 
ancient times it has been considered the greatest honour and distinction 
among all Bedawin to obtain the name of being a daring and successful 
robber. 

Not many Bedawin sheikhs die a natural death; at least, most of 
those I knew personally were killed—for instance, Mohammed el Duhy, 
Sheikh of the Wald Ali; Gendsh, Sheikh of the Mowally ; Feisal, Sheikh 
of the Shalén; Rubbah, Sheikh of the Sakker, killed in 1858 by 
the Adwfn; and Moutlak, his brother, killed by the same in 1870; 
Mohammed el Moosa, Sheikh of the Sbeh, killed by the Koords in 
1868—and if one of them dies a natural death from lingering illness 
for suddenly] they ascribe it to poison given by the Turks [or some 
other enemies], as in the case of Akyle Agah, and of Fendi el Fais, 
Sheikh of the Beni Sahher. 

How the Bedawin Cheat their Creditors.—Dulaiim ben Murra 
Aljuhani :—“ God permitted me to succeed in a good purchase at a 
time when money was most scarce. He (the merchant) bent the 
fingers of his hand to reckon (on his fingers, of course) his amount of 
profit, without, however, reckoning how long I should make him wait 
for the payment. He may be glad if instead of the gain he expects, 
he receives a small part.” 

Suhaib ben Nibras :—“ Often have I for days and days put off a 
ereditor whose eyes grew yellow from vexation, whose face was in 
constant sweat from desire after payment. For it is the lot of every 
creditor who is stingy or too hard in his demands, to have everything 
denied by the debtor.’ 

Hanif ben Qu’air Alabsi :—‘‘My enemies rejoice at my debts, as if 
none of them had ever got into debt before me. But by making more 
debts I will continue to enrage them so that they almost perish.” 

Atirga ben Mihrag Alhiléh :—“TI brought the stuff away with me, so 
nice, black and white, whilst the coins which I ought to have paid for 
it remained hid in my sleeve. And he took up a piece of paper, looked 
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at the witnesses, and counted with both hands how much money I shoul 
have to pay him after the lapse of a certain time. But I believe that we 
shall never see each other again! And Abaid put a seal and names 
of witnesses and wrote a title deed about it, which will cause him much 
lamentation. This is how I treat those wretches, for I see in them 
nothing but a help for the time of need.” 

Tarif ben Manzur Alasadi :— After we had the money from Yahya 
ben Yabir in our hands, I said one morning to my friend Hisu—for he 
told me all his secrets, as I told him mine—‘ Does Yahya demand that 
we keep our conditions, though he raged like a madman against our 
money when we bargained?’ This merchant of Alkufa must not suppose 
that we are not clever enough to understand the reckoning he made on 
his slate. But I promised enormous profit, and then he turned away not 
suspecting that he would lose a//. Let Yahya, therefore, not hope that 
anything will be restored, for the madman has thrown his things into 
the depth of a raging sea.” 

Awaif Alquwafi Alfazfri:—“I told you to guess, O sons of Lahta, 

where I should be in the turmoil of trouble. Now seek me if you can ! 
Fie upon you and upon the understanding between your ribs (according 
to Bedawin ideas the understanding has its seat in the heart), how could 
you depend upon me and my religion? For with regard to religion and 
good reputation I am the poorest of men.” 
_ Abdallah ben Alabras Alasadt :—“ I am gentle as long as my creditor 
is gentle, but I keep my debts so long that my murderer will still find 
them. Day and night I put the creditor off till he at last gets tired of 
me and is glad if he gets back any part of the debt without profit.” 

Wabr ben Mu’awiya Alasadi :—“I have always in readiness for my 
creditors a sharp sword and a splendid club of Arsan wood ; a thick club 
with a great knob prepared for the merchants of Almadin. Yes, by thy 
grandfather, when the time for payment comes, and my liver feels not 


inclined to pay, I will repay him with a stick of Arsan wood, so heavy 
that it hurts the arm to lift it.” 


Abu muabbés Aluquaili :—“ Little I cared for Saiyar and his shouting, 
when on my flight I had the 


ere ie ‘ well Sirér between him and me. He had 

olowed me with great diligence, and spread his paper in the market 
place before a number of old men who had left their business to 
investigate my affair, as if I had done them injury. They swore by 
God that I should not get away as long as I owed him one piece of gold. 
In their foolishness they wanted to hold me, but I invented a trick and 
said :—‘ To-morrow I expe 


ct some goods, and I therefore invite you to 
meet me at the house of Ibn Habbar, But I only fixed this meeting 


to cheat them, so that my promise and the not keeping of the same might 
save me, When my feet at length found opportunity for flight I did 
not stop running and galloping. When they saw that I was escaping 
at the utmost speed, so that not even a bird could have caught me, they 
said to their comrade :—‘ Leave him alone, thou canst not overtake him ; 
come back with us and may all Bedawin go to hell!’ Yes, Saiyar, truly 
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some time will elapse before I pay you, and so you had better fold your 
paper and keep it well from the mice !” 

Swearing.—“ For some time I refused when they asked me to swear 
an oath, so that the fools might suppose I was to be trusted. When 
they heard my refusal they imagined that the idea of swearing was 
cutting my very heart, and they did not know that my oath was 
prepared long ago to free my neck from the burden of debts.” 

Musannin ben Uwaimir Alasadi :—“They asked me: ‘ Will you 
swear?’ and I said in haste: ‘God preserve me from swearing an oath.’ 
When I saw that the people believed that I would not swear out of deep 
conviction and fear of God, and realised that if I swore, witnesses, paper, 
and seals would all be vain, I swore an oath that the mountains burst as 
stones which warriors throw from their slings.” 

“God saved my young camel from the hand of the Emir by a false oath 
which thou happily foundest out, without its bringing thee to hell fire.” 

“Swear a false oath, and if thou afterwards fearest misfortune, repent 


and turn again to the merciful Forgiver of sins.” 
However, we must leave this, the darkest part of Arab life, and turn 


to the brighter side of the picture. 

If you meet a true son of the desert in the streets of Jerusalem, you 
will at once recognise him, not only by his dark features, his piercing 
eyes, and his plaited locks of hair, but also by his long strides and 
dignified motions. You see, however, that he feels ill at ease within 
a walled city, and you would not like to fall into his hands in the open 
country when he is mounted on his mare and carries his spear in his 
hand. But at the sight of his black tent you may be sure of perfect 
safety, whoever you are. There he is the best and most generous of 
hosts, and will spare no pains or expenses to make you as comfortable as 


possible. 

It is related of Amir Ebn Tufeil, of the Beni Amir, that his herald 
used to call out at the great fair of Ukat: “ Anyone needing a beast of 
burden may find it with Amir. Anyone hungry may come to him. 
Anyone needing protection will find safety with him.” I do not think 
that the mightiest in Europe would dare to make in real earnest such 
invitations and promises. It is told that a king once sent his vizier to 
a Bedawy, who possessed the fleetest mare of the desert, in order to ask 
him for it. But when the vizier arrived at the Arab’s tent, he found him 
in most reduced circumstances. As he had no food to give, and as no 
animal remained with which he could treat his guests, the Bedawy killed 
his mare for them. After dinner the vizier spoke to him of the request 
of the king, upon which the Bedawy told him that he and his retinue 
had just eaten the mare, and in proof of it he produced its fresh skin. 

_ From the oldest times to the present all Arab poets extol the virtue 
of hospitality and liberality, and even the dimensions of the mansaf, or 
tray on which the meat is served, is not forgotten in their songs. The 
prophet Mohammed, returning from the Battle of Bedr, is said to have 


rested in the shade of the mansaf of an Arab, and at present the mansa7 
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of Mohammed Ebn Esmeir, Sheikh of the Wald Ali, is considered the 
biggest, and its owner the most liberal and honoured of men. In the 
year 1863 I travelled with some friends to the Haurdn, and met the Beni 
Sabher east of Um Keis, encamped in a beautiful oak forest. Our caravan 
contained 40 mules and horses and 20 men, but the Arabs nevertheless 
declared that we were their guests ; no provisions were to be unpacked 
and no fire to be lighted by us. We were at once invited to Abdullah 
Ahmed’s tent, and, after having partaken of his hospitality, we wished 
to retire. But he declared that we had only got our breakfast, and we 
had to remain till we had had luncheon and dinner, and thus we were 
obliged in the course of two hours to go through three meals. 

Samples of Honesty.—Let me now give you some instances of honesty, 
which is not unfrequently found among the Arabs. 

A merchant from Nazareth, who had bought sheep from the Sherrarat, 
paid by mistake four piastres too much ; but after he had gone a distance 
of 10 miles he observed a Bedawy following and calling him. When he 
asked his desire, the Bedawy said : “You have paid me four piastres too 
much, and I only came to return what is yours,” 

Another instance :—Two merchants went to the Sherrarat, to buy 
goats. After they had bought a number from this tribe, one of the 
merchants went to another party of Bedawin to buy more. The Sherrarat 
meanwhile struck their tents and travelled towards the south, but the 
host of the merchants remained with his guest on the spot waiting for 
the return of the other man, and when the same at last arrived he showed 
no signs of vexation, but treated him with the greatest attention. Mean- 
while the Sherrardt had gone so far south that the Bedawy could no 
more overtake them, and had to remain for a whole year in that country 
waiting for the return of his tribe, 
oe Sa a _ a lamb, which a Bedawy found and exchanged 
Whee i a chin the course of afew years had several young ones. 

ast met with the owner of the lamb, he returned to him the 


sheep he had gained, and excused himself that he had occasionally drunk 
of their milk, : 


Palgrave, 
two pounds’ worth dur 


a number of old poems written by Arabs, 
manner in which they cheated their credit 
I am afraid my time is alread 
the peculiarities and 
demeanour, and reluctance to 8 
and original way of speech. 
In reviewing what has been said about the character of the Bedawin, 


we are obliged to acknowledge that it contains great contrasts. As we 
find in the middle of the desolate desert the oasis, with all the riches 


ors. 


mile or laugh, or to speak of their quaint 
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of a luxuriant vegetation, so we find with the Arab unbounded liberty 
and cruel despotism ; great instability and inconsistency and great tenacity 
in preserving their old ways and customs ; a clear intellect and reasoning 
power, with wild fancies and deep sentiment ; lasting love and lasting 
hatred ; egotism of the worst kind and true devotion; robbery and 
liberality ; honesty and treachery; childlike simplicity and deep cunning. 

But one thing is certain: if the Bedawy remains what he now is, he 
will be a great hindrance to cultivation and to progress in the East ; for 
where the Bedawin wander no tree grows and no corn can be raised, 
and their ravages are as fatal to agriculture as those of the locusts. But 
should it not be possible to reclaim these restless wanderers, drifting to 
and fro in the desert without higher object, without home, and without 
the hope of a better life after death? Are not the sons of Ishmael also 
the sons of Abraham? Do not their traditions constantly remind them 
of the holy example of Him who by faith obtained the promise? Did 
not the Apostle Paul first preach the Gospel in Arabia, and were not the 
Arab tribes of Lai, Taghleb, Tennooh, and Bedr once Christians? It is 
the Apostle Paul who also, with regard to the Arabs, pronounced the 
memorable words: “God has concluded all in unbelief, that He might 
have mercy on all.” And we have the sure promises of God that the 
Arabs also will come to the light which arose on Mount Zion : for “the 
dromedaries of Midian and all the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered unto 
the Lord ; and even the desert shall be changed, and shall blossom like 


the rose.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF EGGS. 
By Colonel C. M. Warson, C.M.G., R.E. 


Tr is stated in the Talmud that a log contained six eggs (see 
Zackermann’s “ Jiidische Maass-System,” who quotes Peah 1, 6, 
Terumot 43, 3, Erubin 83,4). Colonel Conder, in “ The Handbook 
to the Bible,” p. 61, states that the mean capacity of an egg is 
4. cubic inches, and hence makes the log 24 cubic inches, but he 
does not say how he measured the eggs, or whether they were 
English or Syrian eggs. 

In order to check Colonel Conder’s measurement I have 
measured a considerable number of English eggs, and the result 
is not in accord with his statement. I found that the most 
accurate way was to measure carefully the volume of the amount 
of water displaced by an egg. This is more convenient than 


measuring the volume of the content of the egg, and gives 


almost exactly the same result. Here, for example, is one experi- 
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ment of the measurement of eight eggs taken at random. Each 
egg was measured two or three times. They are arranged jy 
order of size :— 
Ege No. -. 404 cubic inches. 
pat AB: ~ ys » 
3°62, es 
3°49, 
3°33, ve 
es eas i 
3°07, a 
238 ;, a 


OO SI o> Crm G dO 4 


Mean ,, = s ott, he 


I found that an egg measuring above 4 cubic inches js large 
even for an English egg, and as Syrian eggs are smaller, Colonel 
Conder’s measurement cannot be accepted as correct. It appears 
therefore very improbable that the log was equal to the total 
contents of six eggs, and it is more likely that the statement 
was intended to mean that the log was a vessel which would 
hold six unbroken eggs. An English pint vessel holds con- 
vemently six unbroken English eggs, so that if this was intended 
the log should be somewhat smaller than an English pint. This 
18 confirmed by the statement in Maimonides that the log was 
a measure equal to 4x 4 x 2,’, digits—the digit being the 
longer digit. The longer digit was the twenty-fourth part of 
the Babylonian cubit of about 21 inches, and therefore equal to 
‘875 inch. This would give a log of 28'9 inches, which is probably 
much nearer the trath than 24 inches as given by Colonel Conder. 
An English pint = 34°66 cubic inches. 

Zackermann gives the log as = the Xestes = 27-694 French 
cubic inches = 33-548 English cubic inches (see p- 10). But this 
. es on the proposition that the log was exactly equal to the 
“ stes and that the volume of the latter is accurately known. 

€ gives no proof of either, so that the assertion cannot be regarded 
as definite. On the whole, it would seem that until it is proved 
what sized eggs are referred to by Maimonides, and whether they 
were broken or unbroken, the value of “6 eggs = 1 log” is not 
of much help in determining the volume of the latter measure. 


ee! 
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NOTICES OF FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Recueil @ Archéologie Orientale, vol. iv, parts 9 and 10,—M. Ganneau 
comments more fully on the inscriptions from the Jewish necropolis 
at Jaffa, in the collection of Baron Ustinow, which were copied 
by Rev. J. E. Hanauer and published in Quarterly Statement, 1900, 
pp. 110-123. The author is inclined to think that inscription No. 8 is 
of Jewish origin and connected with the restoration of a synagogue, and 
finds in it the name Jacob as well as Lazarus. The Barbabi of No. 10 is 
compared with the Talmudic name, Ben Babi, and the name Bafés in an 
inscription from Arstif. In No. 18 IpeoSvrepos is not a title, but is used in 
the sense of “elder,” as opposed to “ younger,” and the inscription may be 
translated : “Here lies Isaac the elder, of Tarsus of Cappadocia, linen 


merchant.” 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina Vereins, vol. xxiii, parts 3 and 4.— 
Professor Dr. M. Hartmann completes his valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the Syrian desert, and gives a very useful index of place- 
names. There is also an interesting paper by Dr. Graf von Miilinen on 
the registration of land in Turkey, which explains the classification of 
lands as laid down by the law of April 21st, 1858, the technical terms in 
use, and the method of dealing with landed property under the various 
- regulations that have been issued. The steps which have to be taken to 
purchase and register a plot of land in Turkey are illustrated by a com- 
plete ‘statement of a case which occurred near Jaffa. Amongst other 
matters the purchaser had to make a declaration before a notary that he 
would allow no Jews, whose residence in Palestine is forbidden, to live on 
_ the land, and that he would build no church, school, hospital, or dis- 


_ pensary without previous permission. 
Revue Biblique, 1901, part 1.—Father Hugues Vincent gives the 
results of his exhaustive examination of the Tombs of the Prophets on 
the Mount of Olives, with a plan and sections. It is proposed to publish 
| a full notice of his article in the July Statement. Father Vincent agrees 
‘with M. Clermont-Ganueau in considering that the tomb is of Christian 


origin, and not a readaptation of a Jewish tomb. 
A fragment of an inscribed Roman milestone, No. III on the Jerusalem- 


i Neapolis Road, has been found near Sh‘afat. The stone bears two 


texts :— 
Imperator) Nervla] aug(ustus), pont(ifex) m{ax(imus)] tribun(iciae) 
polt\(estatis)....,and 
[Imp (erator) Caesar [Traj]anus aug(ustus) ... . 
‘Both the inscribed milestones previously discovered on this road, V 


if *, and probably X XV, bear the names of Marcus Aurelius and Verus, who 
a ntly repaired the road made by Trajan, and perhaps commenced 


mereere 
a by Nerva. Nos. III and V, being exactly two Roman miles apart, are 


— 


> 
> ik 
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probably in their original position, and a measurement of three miles 
back from the former places the point of origin south of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, near the centre of Jerusalem. 

A plan, section, sketch, and details are given of the remains of the 
Church of St. Mary Latin-the-Less which have been recently destroyed 
during the building operations of the authorities of the Greek Church 
in the western half of the Muristan. The three apses, well preserved when 
uncovered, and recalling the fine masonry of the Church of the Samaritan 
woman at Nablus, have been pulled down to make room for the founda- 
tions of new shops; and of the lateral walls seen during the excavations 
there is no longera trace. This lamentable and needless destruction of 
the remains of historic buildings, hitherto preserved by accumulations of 


rubbish, is greatly to be regretted. (A brief notice of this Church by 
Dr. Schick will be found, ante p. 51.) 


Le Mont Thabor, notices histori 
of Alsace, O.F.M. Paris, 1900, 
Tabor, in four parts. 
from the earliest peri 
of whose walls is sai 


ques et descriptives, by Father BarNnast, 
8vo, pp. 176.—A monograph on Mount 
Part I deals with the history of the mountain 
od to its fortification by Josephus, a portion 
d to have been discovered. Part IT is a strong 
plea in favour of the tradition that Mount Tabor was the scene of 
the Transfiguration. The author contests the view that the summit 
was occupied by a town before the time of Christ. Part III gives a 
pretty complete history of Tabor from its 


occupation by Tanered, ° 


m 1099, to the present day. Part IV contai 
mountain, of the view from it 


and of the other buildings 
But the account of 


ruins on its summit ; and there are a plan showing the results of the 
excavations, and a ma 


Autour de la Mer Morte, by Lucien Gautier. Geneva, 1901, 8vo.— 
A pleasantly written account of a journey round the Dead Sea in 


March, 1899. ™. Gautier travelled 4a Heb, : 
es-Safieh to Kerak, and re vd Hebron, Engedi, and the Ghor 


turned to Jerusalem by Lejjan, er-Rabba 
Medeba, Meshetta, and J ericho. The notices of the country ‘aid people 
are good, and there is an interest; 


odnea ng description of a freshet, afte 
rain, in the Wady Mojib—a great P a freshet, after heavy 


’ » dusky-brown wave coming down the 
valley and carrying everything before it, 


with photo-lithograpl ; 
these shows the “ white line” of f. ‘ Dg ee 
surface of the lake which was first 


CG. W. Wr 


Quarrerty Statement, Juty, 1901.} 


THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘THe Kine has graciously conveyed to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the President of the Fund, His 
Majesty’s consent to become Patron of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in succession to Her Late Majesty 
— Queen Victoria. 


With deep regret. we record the death, at the age of 
64 years, of Sir Waiter Besant, Knt., Honorary Secretary 
_ of the Fund, which took place at his residence, Frognal End, 
; Hampstead, on Sunday, June 9th, 1901. 


The Treasurer of the Fund communicates the following :— 


_ Many of our subscribers, when they read of the death of Sir 
Walter Besant, must have felt that they had lost a personal 
friend. He was a man of wide culture, of wide knowledge, and 
of considerable administrative ability, and he had the gift of 
Bias ue - Those who formed an acquaintance with him soon 
_ found themselves treating him, and being treated by him, as if 
hey were old friends. This natural git of inducing others to 
se peak without reserve must have greatly helped him in planning 

his ‘many novels, for we know from his own evidence that the 

chara eters. in them were modelled on men and women whom he 

had met. And this gift of sympathy, of securing friends, was 
O 
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one of the faculties which made him so valuable an official of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. He was of a generous temper, ever 
ready to give thought and time, when time meant money to so 
active a writer, to help others, to give sound advice, or to further 
useful work. It is sufficient to mention the People’s Palace and 
the Authors’ Society as examples of his unselfish activity on 
behalf of the interests of other men. 

‘* But it is as the Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
that we have in this place to deplore his death. 

‘In the early days of the Fund the Acting, as well as 
Honorary, Secretary was Mr. George Grove, afterwards Sir 
George Grove. Mr. Grove was a man of great ability, of many- 
sided knowledge, of untiring energy, and strong self-reliance ; 
indeed, his fault lay in this latter quality, for he was always ready 
to take up any subject which appealed to his feelings without 
regard to the other calls on his time. The work of the Fund 
suffered ; it became necessary to engage a paid secretary, and in 
a fortunate hour for the Fund, Mr. William Lethbridge, who was 
then a reader, and afterwards a partner, in the firm of W. H. 
Smith and Son, recommended Mr. Besant for the post. 

“Mr. Besant, after taking a high degree at Cambridge, had 
gone as a professor to the college in the Mauritius. His health 
wo Ral tata oH) On boning om 
Seer ri Fak : owed his administrative ability at once. 

ed into the office, work proceeded smoothly. 


He Soon substituted a Quarterly Statement in the place of 
occasional papers. 


sds eae er his work that the Fund began to publish 
5 Ms ak 1 Poh certainly due to his tact and knowledge, and 
the Chai pap nowledge of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who was long 

e Vaairman of the Executive Committee, that almost every book 
published by the Fund has been a commercial success, as well as 
an apa contribution to our knowledge of the Holy Land. 

_ His genial, simple manners and quiet humour charmed 
visitors to the office, and he was possessed of no ordinary 
ee of common sense. All members of the Executive 
a recognised the value of his suggestions and counsel. 

Of late years increasing literary work, and his many other 
engagements, took up most of his time, but he was always ready 
to help us with his counsel when any complication arose. 


“The successful working of the Fund has been in no small 


iL 
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or eS 


am _ degree due to him, and has led to the systematic examination by 
nee other societies and explorers of countries famous in the Old 
World. And thus, while we in particular can best appreciate 
the value of his work, his influence has had a farther reaching 


effect than the special work of our Fund.” 


Colonel C. R. Conder writes :— 

“Sir Walter Besant was so well known that it is only because 
_ he was one of my earliest and kindest friends that I ask space 
for a few words. I believe that the success of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund was mainly due to his appreciation of all 
that is best in England, and to his knowledge of English 
character, and sympathy with the love of the Bible in England. 
+3 I knew him well since 1872, and not only admired his energy and 
ability, but most highly appreciated his kindness, patience, and 
2 tolerance of differences of opinion. His work was invaluable to 
_ the Society, and he was one able fully to understand both the 
; truth and the beauty of the Bible, and practically to carry out in 
__ London the lessons he learned from the Gospel.” 


Li 


a é The Annual Meeting of the General Committee will be held 
at the Office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street, on Tuesday, 
July 16th, at 4 P.M. 


io t 
feat 
| 


cs Dr. F. J. Bliss writes :— 
+4 *“Tt will interest the readers of the Quarterly Statement to 
paneer that the majority of the objects found in our excavations 
are now arranged in a small museum. A large room in the 
_ Government School, just inside Herod’s Gate, has been set apart 
fo the purpose by Ismail Bey, the local Director of Public 
_ Instruction, Last autumn I numbered the objects selected for 
@ hibition and made a catalogue, but owing to the lack of proper 
- €ases no arrangement could then be made. On my return last 
“month I was gratified to find that Ismail Bey had obtained 
a grant from Constantinople which had enabled him to secure 
thos large cases with glass on the four sides. These, with the 

ty vO ieesea already in the room, have now provided ample room for 

@ objects. Case No. 1 contains 101 examples of pre-Israelite 

pottery including specimens from Tell el-Hesy. It was a grati- 

ation to find that these had been preserved by the authorities 

r r over 10 years. In case No. 2 we have 116 examples of Jewish 

0 2 


re 
: 


‘- 
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pottery, including a series of the stamped jar-handles. Case 
No. 3 contains 184 specimens of Seleucidan ware. In the lower 
shelf of each case may be found the duplicates (unnumbered), 
which in the case of the Seleucidan period are very numerous. 
Case No. 4 is marked ‘ Miscellaneous,’ and besides examples of 
pottery figurines, human and animal, contains various objects in 
bronze, iron, bone, and stone. In Cases 5 and 6 are exhibited 
the scarabs, gems, tablets, coins, and glass objects. The majority 
of the coins, as well as the greater proportion of the objects in the 
beautiful glass collection, were placed in the museum by Ismail 
Bey. For the classification of the coins the museum is indebted 
to Dr. Selah Merrill, U.S. Consul. 

“The unique character of this small museum is obvious. It 
contains the only full collection from which the history of 
Palestinian pottery may be studied from pre-Israelite to Roman 

times. Ismail Bey hopes that he will soon receive authority to 
appoint a guardian, print the catalogue, and throw open the 
museum to the public for a small fee. The position will be 
convenient for travellers, as the museum can be visited after 
the inspection of the Church of St. Anne and the Pool of 


Bethesda by making a very smal! detour from the main road 
going north from St. Stephen’s Gate.” 


Tn the April number of the Quarterly Statement, p. 165, it is 
stated that the church at Kubeibeh has been rebuilt since the 
publication of the “Memoirs.” Dr. Schick writes that this is not 
quite correct, as the rebuilding of the church, which was begun 
piper three years ago, was stopped owing to questions respecting 
the building in its interior (called “ House of Cleopas”), which 
have never yet been settled, | ; 


_ 


Dr. Schick reports that the Benedictines, 
possession of the charch at Abu Ghésh, are a 
for a sanctuary and station for pilgrims. 


who are now in 
bout to restore it 


_ 


He also mentions that “until now (April 29th) we look to 
heaven in vain for rain. Very often there have been winds and 
clouds, as if rain would come, but they have passed without rain. 
I am told that the railway has already begun to bring water to 


rs 
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the station, and that people may go there and buy it at a very 
reasonable price.” Dr. Masterman, writing on May 20th, stated 
that three quarters of an inch had fallen within three or four 
days with great benefit to the country. 

On April lst Dr. Torrance reported that only 12°67 inches of 
rain had fallen at Tiberias, and that fears were entertained of 
great distress throughout the country. Locusts also had appeared 
at Tiberias and on the coast. 


In connection with the Imperial concession to the municipality 
of Jerusalem to bring water from Wady ‘Arrfib to that city, 
Dr. Schick reports that there is also on foot a scheme to construct 
an aqueduct from the Euphrates across the Syrian desert to 

Medina and Mecca, and that he had been asked to report on the 
_ feasibility of this being done. The result of his investigations, 
ies 90 fax as the maps at his disposal afforded information, was that, 
in _ his opinion, the thing is impossible. The projectors of this 
_ scheme assert that Alexander the Great had an idea of carrying 


ont such a work. 
cs « a 


+The Committee have applied for a firman to enable the Fund 
to continue its excavations in Palestine, and they hope soon to 
__ be in a position to publish in the Quarterly Statement full details 
_ with regard to further operations. 


2° 


an heel | os 


e. The Committee have pleasure in announcing that M. Clermont- 
_ Ganneau, whose valuable contributions to the work of the Fund 
are well known, has kindly promised to supply a series of 
“? archeological and epigraphic notes to the Quarterly Statement. 
“aN The first notes of the series appeared in the April number. 
be 
A subscriber offers for sale a complete set of the ‘“ Memoirs” 
of the Survey of Western Palestine in 8 vols., ‘comprising i 
# Memoirs” (3 vols.), “Name reed “ Jerusalem,” “ Special 
‘Pay pers,” “‘ Fauna and Flora,” “Index”; also one Great Map in 
F BE OFtfolio (1 inch), one Old Testament Mas one New Testament 
Map, one Water Drainage spew one Portfolio of Jerusalem Plates. 
in a very good condition.” 


pS 4 NOTES AND NEWS. 


The concluding volume of Professor Ganneau’s ‘ Archeeo- 
logical Researches in Jerusalem and its Neighbourhood” has 
been published and issued to subscribers. This completes the set 
of four vols. as advertised under the title “Survey of Palestine.” 
There are only two sets left of the first 250 copies of this 
valuable work. Those who wish to secure a set at £7 7s. 


before the price is raised should write to the Secretary of the 
Fund. 


The “Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” by the Rev. 
George E. Post, M.D., Beirait, Syria, containing descriptions of 
all the Phaenogams and Acrogens of the region, and illustrated 
by 441 woodeuts, may be had at the office of the Fund, price 21s. 


In order to make up complete sets of the “ Quarterly Statement,” 
the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


The income of the Society from March 22nd to June 20th, 
1901, was—from Annual Subscriptions and Donations, 


including 
Local Societies, £175 5s. 2d. 


io ; from Lectures, wil; from sales of 
publications, c&e., £132 6s. 7d.; total, £307 lls. 9d. The expen- 
diture during the same period was £482 Ils. 1d. On June 20th 
the balance in the Bank was £364 Os. 3d. 


Subscribers in U.S.A. to the work of the Fund will please 
note that they can procure copies of any of the publications from 
the Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Honorary General Secretary 
to the Fund, 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


. Rev. Wm. Ronaldson, 390, Castle Street, Dunedin, Otago, has 
kindly consented to act as Ho 


norar yj 
Mr. Herbert Webb, resigned. ae ee 


The Committee will be 


Te glad to communicate with ladies and 
gentlemen willing to help t | 


he Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 
a The ni es of a complete set of the translations published by the Palestine 
Was oe Society, in 18 volumes, with general index, bound in cloth, 
3 10s. A catalogue describing the contents of each volume can be had 
on application to the Secretary, 38 Conduit Street. 
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The Museum at the office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street (a few doors 
from Bond Street), is open to visitors every week-day from 10 o’clock till 5, 
except Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 p.m. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the office of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 


them. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of ‘‘ Antiques” 
in the JervusateM AssocraTIoN Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
opposite the Tower of David, Jerusalem. Hours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. 
Maps of Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for 
sale. 

Photographs of Dr. Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, (2) of 
the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian occupation 
of Jerusalem, and (4) of the Haram Area as it is at present, have been received 
at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with an explanation by 
Dr. Schick, can be purchased by applying to the Secretary, 38 Conduit 


Street, W. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 


price. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library will 
be found in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks the following :— 
« Jerusalem: a Practical Guide to Jerusalem and its Environs.” From 
the Author, E. A. Reynolds-Ball, B.A. 
“Voyage Archéologique au Safi et dans le Djebel ed-Driiz.” Par René 
Dussaud et Frédéric Macler. Avec 1 Itineraire, 17 Planches et 12 
Figures. From the Editor, Ernest Leroux, 28, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
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“Among the Mountains, in the Sinaitic Peninsula, Waldensia, and 
Maharashtra.” From the Author, the Rev. Canon Gell, M.A. 

“A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, A.p. 1697.” By Herr Maundrell, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College and Chaplain to the Factory at 
Aleppo. From Aubrey Stewart, Esq., M.A. 

“My Tour in Palestine and Syria.” Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1899. From 
the Author, F. H, Deverell. 

“La Montagne de la Galilée.’ From the Author, Rev. P. Barnabe, 
d’ Alsace, O.F.M. 

“ Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale.”’ Tome IV, Livraisons 11, 12, 18, 
January to March. Sommaire :—§ 27. Inscriptions grecques de 
Syrie (suite et fin). § 28. Le Zeus Madbachos et le Zeus Bomos 
des Sémites. § 29. Le dieu Monimos. § 30. Les noms nabatéens 
Thomsaché et Abdadousares. § 31. Nouvelles inscriptions nabatéennes. 
§ 32. L’insecription sinaitique des trois Augustes. § 33. L’année 
sabbatique des Nabatéens et Porigine des inscriptions sinaitiques et 
safaitiques. § 34. Sceaux et poids & légendes sémitiques du Ashmolean 
Museum, _§ 35. L’inscription phénicienne de Tortose. § 36. Sur 
quelques inscriptions puniques du Musée Lavigerie. § 37. Un néocore 
palmyrénien du dieu ‘Azizou, § 38. Les inscriptions romaines 
de l’aquedue de Jérusalem (a suivre). Livraisons 14, 15, April. 
Sommaire :—§ 38. Les inscriptions romaines de l’aquedue de 

Jérusalem (suite et fin). § 39. Sur quelques noms propres puniques. 

’ -  * § 40. Le mot punique Mu chez Plaute. § 41. Le nom phénicien 

& : Banobal et Vinseription de Memphis. § 42. Epitaphe d’un archer 

palmyrénien. § 43. Sur quelques noms propres juifs. § 44. Apollon 

Ry Mageirios et le Cadmus phénicien. § 45..Le Phénicien Theosebios 

. _ €t son voyage & Pouzzoles. § 46. La belle Sim’ @ Eleuthéropolis. 
3 § 47. Les poteries rhodiennes de Palestine (a suivre). Livraison 16, 
May. Sommaire :—§ 47. Les poteries rhodiennes en Palestine (suite 

* fin). § 48. Un sceau des Croisades appartenant 4 la Léproserie de 

; Saint-Lazare de Jérusalem (pl. I, D, E).  § 49. Le tréne et l’autel 

a chez les Sémites. § 50. Le peuple des Zakkari. § 51. Sur quelques 

cachets israélites archaiques (a suivre). 


_ 


For list of authorised lecturers and their subjects write to the Secretary. 


Seen 


a ih a Mir tm ¥ receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
e e cti Secre r Fe 
number to those who ar ants tary. Great care is taken to forward each 


© entitled to receive it, but changes of addres d 
other causes occasionally give rise to omissions. » OU g s an 
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; Erratum. 
Quarterly Statement, 1900—p. 343, six lines up, for “penholder” read 
‘pan handle.” 
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fy 


1. Tue Rock-Cur Tombs 1n Wainy ER-RABABI, JERUSALEM. 


(Concluded from the “ Quarterly Statement,” 
April, 1901, p. 158.) 


Tue ten tombs which follow, and complete the series of tombs in 
the valley, are east of the monastery. They are arranged in three 
_-Fows: six are on the edge of the precipice above the valley, three 
on the rocky platform behind the top of the precipice, and one 
_-Yemaining in the back wall of rock behind the platform. We 
; shall take these in reverse order :— 

ie _ 9%. The back wall of rock, behind the platform on which the 
_ monastery is now built, is tunnelled with several caves which 
_- -@ppear natural, and it seems also to have had more than one 
: system of tombs in it. Only one of these remains, and even this 
_ is much injured by the quarrying processes that have completely 
“a ‘destroyed the others. Two chambers are left, one of large size, 
ce: having one kok on the west, two on the south, and two remaining 
_ on the east ; the entrance, which is broken open and of which no 
x original features are left, was to the north. There is a small 
door to the south giving admission to a small chamber, perfect 
__ but much clogged up with stones and rubbish, measuring 9 feet 
i inches by 9 feet 6 inches. There are nine kokim in this 
_ ehamber—three in each side not occupied by the door. 

_ +98. This and the following tomb are under the walls of 
_ the monastery. It is a single-chambered tomb with kokim, 
_ séven in number. One of these is of the extraordinary length 
of 12 feet 4 inches. Another has a depression in its floor, 
filled with rubbish, possibly a secret entrance to some subsidiary 
a 3am ber. 

____59. This tomb is beside the last. It consists of four chambers. 

_ The entrance chamber has but one kok, on the south side ; beside 
this is the doorway of a chamber at the back, containing three 
_kokim on the east, two on the south, and a blocked doorway (?) 
on the west. There is a shallow niche over the central kok on 
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the eastern side. To the west of the entrance chamber is a room 


with two kokim on the south and two on the west; this chamber 
has an independent entrance from without. To the east of the 
entrance chamber is an extension leading downwards to a small 
chamber having three arcosolia, one on each of the sides not 
occupied by the door. 

60. (Plan XXVI; Tobler, 3; Baedeker, 3).—Architecturally 
this is the most interesting of the excavations of the WAdy er- 
Rababi. It consists of two principal chambers, and one lower 
X chamber, with the usual square vestibule at the entrance. 
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te first detail that calls for attention is the pair of remark- 5 
able apses at the west end of the rock wall in which the entrance 
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is cut. The purpose of these is quite obscure to me, and I have 
never seen anything like them anywhere else. Pére Vincent has 
informed me that nothing similar is to be found nearer than 
Petra. 

The vestibule is much broken and badly repaired by rough 
stone walling, which has been erected in order to make this 
beautiful tomb serve the ignoble purpose of a cow-house. 
Remains of an ornamental alcove over the door show that the 
entrance had considerable pretensions to architectural effect. 
Half the vestibule roof is now broken away and replaced by built 
stone. The walls are blackened with smoke, but the outlines of 
some painted ornaments are just traceable under the dirt on the 
western wall. 

A step downward leads into the principal chamber. This has 
evidently served some other purpose besides that of a tomb; I 
have no doubt that Tobler is right in regarding it as a chapel 
with tomb accessories. There is an apse at the eastern end, 
lighted by a (now blocked) shaft. In the western wall are three 
kokim, two of which were concealed by a movable slab which 
bore a completion of the false door that encloses the central kok ; 
compare the similar device for concealment that we have found 


: at Ferdis er-Riim, already described. 
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_ The roof is domed and shows a rosette, deeply sculptured, 


occupying its whole surface. 
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A sunk passage to the west of the entrance leads to a small 
chamber under the vestibule having two arcosolia. There isa 
kok in the corresponding position on the other side, also extending 
under the vestibule. 

The south wall of the principal chamber was ornamented with 
panelling, but it is much broken and so smoke-blackened that the 
details are very difficult to make out. A large doorway in the 
middle of this wall gives admission to the inner chamber which 
contains two arcosolia, having kokim extending inwards from 
their northern ends, and with slightly ornamented faces (see the 
section), and two kokim in the south wall, one of which expands 
into a small square chamber. 

It is not impossible that the adaptation of this cutting asa 
chapel may belong to a later period than its use asa tomb. This 
might be indicated by what appears to be an imperfect kok in 
the centre of the apse at the east; but this is doubtful, as it is 
not at the same level as the adjoining kokim, and therefore may 
be an aumbry. ) 

Except the meagre remains in the vestibule, every trace of the 
frescoes mentioned by Tobler has disappeared. 


The remaining tombs are on the edge of the rocky precipice 
east of the monastery. 


61. (Plan XXVII- 


Tobler, 7; Baedeker, 7).—Close to the 
monastery wall an o 


a ete pen landing or vestibule has been quarried 
mie edge of the precipice, with doors on the three sides. That 


t ; 

aap opens into a square chamber with the usual three 

Gein. there is a kok running under the southward bench. 
‘rv the door to this chamber is a large round-headed niche, and 


at its side are two others of smaller size. 
admits to a square chamber, 
below the ley 


The central door 
'T, approached by steps, being sunk 
el of the vestibule, This chamber has a bench or 
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step running round the walls and six kokim, disposed in the 
manner shown on the plan. The low level of this chamber seems 
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te corroborate Professor Clermont-Ganneau’s suggested inter- 
pretation of ‘the inscription (No. 13) which is painted over the 
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door. This of course involves the abandoning of the reading 
ayarirov at the end of the second line, though it is consistent with 
all the traces.'. There is a raised kok or similar shaft to the right 
of the doorway leading to this chamber. On the west side is 
a roughly-quarried chamber with one arcosolium and one kok. 
Over the arcosolium are two holes broken through the rock-wall, 
which are either windows to the chamber, or else attempts at 
kokim that were started here owing to a miscalculation of the 
thickness of wall. The latter suggestion is barely credible; and 
as we have already found a window in the 4lst tomb of this 
series, and will find a well-made one in No. 62, there is nothing 
incredible in the former hypothesis. Windows are very rare in 
rock-cut tombs. One well-known example is in the so-called 
“Garden tomb” under the so-called “‘ Gordon’s Calvary.”’ 

Beside the door of the last-mentioned chamber is inscription 
No. 14. 

62. (Plan XXVIII; Query, Tobler, 6; Baedeker, 6. Tobler’s 
description seems very inexact).—A deep vestibule, no less than 
20 feet long on the western side, gives access by a fine high, 
moulded doorway to a chamber that has suffered considerably 
from quarrying. Its most noticeable features are the peculiar 
window (at B on the plan) already referred to. This has been 
closed at some time by a movable board, turning on a horn, and 
secured by bars, the sockets for which remain. There is a round- 
headed drip-mould over the opening. In this first chamber are 
two arcosolia, singularly shallow and low; though of the proper 
length, their smallness in other dimensions, and their exposed 
situation, makes it doubtful whether they were ever intended for 
the reception of bodies : but it is difficult to assign any other 
explanation of their existence. To the left of this chamber is 
a smaller cell, with kokim, so blocked with rubbish that it is 
next to impossible to enter and measure it. 
chamber, absolutely without features, 
the south wall; and a sunk passage, o 
and communicating with a chamber 
a cistern: the walls are plastered, an 
cut running along the side of 


Behind is a square 
except one blocked kok in 
pening below the south wall 
that has been adapted as 
d a water groove has been 
the plain square chamber already 


1 I see that Tobler noticed this inscription in his account of the tombs, but 
he recovered a few letters only, just sufficient to identify it— 
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described. This chamber cannot therefore be entered except in 
summer. It will be found to contain three arcosolia. 

63. (Plan XXIX; Tobler, 5; Baedeker, 5)—This is another ~ 
tomb of the type exemplified by No. 61: a central open vestibule 
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with a number of independent single chambers opening off it. 
The vestibule is irregular in the present case, and possibly has 
been added to from time to time as occasion required. As in the 
case of No. 61, the north side of the vestibule is the edge of the 
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precipice. Commencing on the east and working round, we find, 
first, an irregular chamber, with an arcosolium on the north and 
on the south; there was also another on the east, the ends of 
which remain; but a passage has at some time been cut through 
it, interrupting it. There is a kok under the arcosolium to the 
north of this passage, and possibly this passage is an adaptation of 
another. Unfortunately the suggestion did not occur to me till 
after I had left Jerusalem, so that I was unable to test it by 
examining the pick marks. Next to this chamber comes a flight 
of steps, four or five in number, overgrown with earth and grass ; 
these formed the original approach to the vestibule. Next comes 
a small square chamber, containing no features that I could 
observe; as it was full of rubbish and the door was almost quite 
blocked up at the time of my visit, I was unable to measure it. 
We then come to a fine moulded doorway, behind which is a 
smaller door opening into a room with arcosolinm and two kokim 
under it on the south side, and on the north the blocked sunk 
entrance to another chamber that must extend under the vesti- 
bule. After this we reach an irregular extension of the vestibule 
westward, perhaps a late addition to the system, which has on the 
south a niche, and on the west a chamber, having two kokim in 
each of the sides not occupied by the door, and in addition an 
- arcosolium on the west and south sides over the kokim. Last 
comes another chamber, also too full of rubbish at the time of my 
visit to be measured, but containing arcosolia, one on each of 
three sides ; under that to the west are three kokim. Over the 
door of the latter chamber is inscription No, 14. This has been 
cleaned since I saw and described it first, and it now appears (as 
Tobler noticed) that the incised letters were picked out in red. 

| . (Plan XXX; Tobler, 2; Baedeker, 2).—This is a singie 
chamber with four kokim and a niche, disposed as shown on the 
plan on next page. In the north-west corner is a rectangular 
_ sunk depression. 

65. Remains of a moulded door, all that is left of a chamber 
_ that has fallen in; the ruins have become full of earth, and are 
Peenecsled by grass. The chamber measured about 11 feet 5 inches 
9 feet. This may be Tobler’s No. 4, described by him as a 
. viva chamber with 10 kokim towards the east. 

. = 66, (Plan XXXI; Tobler, 1; Baedeker, 1). —A tomb consist- 
sith ig of three chambers one behind another, The first, which has a 

. fine moulded door, is of the nature of a vestibule, and has no 
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features; the second has six kokim, three on each of the sides 
not occupied by doorways; the third is of the common type, with 
three arcosolia. 


This completes the series of tombs existing in the Wady er- 
Rababi. It is probable that they belong to widely different dates, 
though there is little to help us in assigning a period to any of 
them. The very late date that has been fixed upon this cemetery 
—ninth or tenth century—rests mainly on the false reading that 
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connects the Abbess Thecla of inscription 14 with the Princess 
Thecla Augusta; this identification cannot be maintained. Some 
of the tombs, like Ferdtis er-Rtim and the elaborate excavations 
now inside the Aceldama Monastery, I believe to date from before 
the destruction of Jerusalem; relying on a comparison between 
them and a small but similar tomb north of the city, which, 
having a Hebrew inscription upon it, is presumably older than 
70 4.0. The tombs which show Christian inscriptions or symbols 
must naturally be of later date, but it is remarkable that none of 
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these more ornate tombs display any such marks. The diaper of 
crosses outside the door of Ferdts er-Riim has, of course, nothing 
to do with its original purpose. 

The signs of reappropriation (in the “ chapel,’ No. 60) and 


of extension and alteration (in No. 63) seem to show that we 
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eannot place all this series of monuments in the latest period of 
tomb-cutting. The date on the tomb of Pachomios would be more 
valuable if we knew for certain to what era it is caleulated. 

But one thing is clear: that no deductions can be drawn 


a ou respecting the date of a rock-tomb from its plan or from the 
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: . i to 
nature of the graves it contains. Kokim and ar pone seem 
have been used quite indifferently at the same periods. 


As an appendix to this paper I give revised bilewiaer 
(for which I have been requested) of the rock-tomb no 


J . 1 
Jerusalem that I described some time ago in the Quarterly 
Statement :— 


i i ft. ins 
ft. ins ft. ins. ft. ins. | ft. ins. 
Vestibule ., we — 10 74 re “2 17 “sy ie ty 
Chamber IT vé — | (broken) 13 9 13 aime 
» Ir  ..| 6 8 7 8 7 11k 7 9 7 9 
» IV ..| 6 5 7 9 8 3 7 10 711 
» v int. & F 8 0} 7 11} 8 24 
Passage .. ee ‘se 7 feet 44 inches long. 
Chamber VI 


. aoe ee | 7 6 7 10 7 
.- . 

IT have attempted to draw no metrological inferences from 
these or other measurements. Before such speculations are 
entered upon, it is necessary to assure ourselves that these er 
excavations were not cut more or less by “rule of thumb” ; 


and in the majority of cases I cannot feel convinced that this was 
not the method employed. 


2. On a Rock-cur Cuaren av Brit Leyt. 

In examinin 
Shephelah, 

in M. Cler 
p. 444 :— 


g the literature of the rock-cuttings of the 
my attention was arrested by the following passage 
mont-Gannean’s ‘“ Archeological Researches,” vol. ii, 


“At Evik Abn ‘1-“Amed ..,.. there are some graffiti and 


curious symbols on one of the inner walls, which would be worth 
copying. We had no time to do this.” 


Desirous of examining these symbols, I asked one of our 
workmen, who had a considerable acquaintance with the local 
topography, if he was acquainted with the cave in question. 
He assured me that he knew it well. I put myself under his 
guidance, and he brought me to a cave under the mound bearing 
the uninteresting ruins of Beit Leyi, which he assured me was the 
cave I wanted; but I could find nothing on its walls except some 
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crosses with bifid, and others with crosslet, ends to the arms—the 
former a common type in this neighbourhood. I examined 
several other caves that I saw close by; in the hope that in one 
of these the marks which I was seeking might be found, but 
without result, and was forced to give up the search. Some days 
afterwards my guide came to me and placidly informed me that 
none of the caves we had visited was the genuine ‘Arik Abu 
’I-‘Amed,! and that he was in a position to show the right cave to 
me. Unfortunately our stay at Sandahannah was at the time 
rapidly drawing to a close, and no other opportunity presented 
itself. 

I am therefore unable to say anything of the graffiti found 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau ; but my journey was not altogether 
fruitless, for one of the caves turned out to be a remarkably 
interesting little rock-cut chapel, which seemed to me well worth 
measuring and describing. 

The plan and details are shown in the accompanying plate. 
It consists of a four-sided nave, no doubt meant to be rectangular, 
with an aisle-like extension northward, and a shallow apse at the 
eastern end. The entrance is at the west. The excavation has 
long been used as a sheepfold, and the floor is covered to within 
5 feet of the roof with rubbish and dirt. The tooling of the walls 
is rather different from that commonly found in the rock-cuttings ; 
on the south side it resembles that of the Romanesque chamber in 
‘Arak el-Khél, but on the north the surface is not so smooth. 
The west wall is broken away, and its place is supplied by loose 
rT apse is shallow and wide; the sweep of the curve is 

On the south wall, at A on the plan, is a niche, apparently for 
a statue, with a plug-hole to secure it at the back. There are 
attempts at moulding on the sides of the niche. At the side of 
er pa # cross was cut, now partly hacked away; and at the 

Op there seems to have been another, which has been entirely 
Stick Sanh es Bis ee niche, apparently for a light; it has a 
by 7 SEDs oy an spehapet I foot 5 inches by 1 foot 5 inches 

epth. At C is a similar niche or light-hole. 

On the north wall, at D, are two crosses with bifid ends to 
the arms. 

In the centre of the apse a figure subject has been cut, in a 


1 From the ma 


p I sce that the cave is quite close to Beit Leyi, but I 
somehow missed it, 
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sunk panel, but it has been nearly destroyed by Fellah iconoclasts. 
On the plate is given a copy of what remains, with dimensions 
figured ; this is a facsimile of a drawing made on scale paper on 


the spot. It is, perhaps, hazardous to offer a suggestion on the | 


subject of this engraving. The lower portion seems evidently 
intended for drapery, and the few fragments that remain are, 
perhaps, not wholly inconsistent with a figure of the Virgin and 
Child. In making this suggestion I am possibly influenced by 
the fact that there are persistent rumours of the existence some- 
where among the caves of Beit Jibrin and its neighbourhood of an 
engraving of a woman and her child—no one could say where, 
though I made particular enquiries. All attempts at localising 
stories of figures engraved on the walls of caves filtered down to 
the well-known orantes in ‘Arak el-MA, which were the only such 
graffiti to which any natives I interrogated were able to point. 
Apparently they were not aware of two similar figures which I 
found for myself in the Sandahannah caves. The woman and 
child story (immensely exaggerated beyond anything I heard) 
was told to M. Clermont-Ganneau by one Ya‘kib Banaydt, and 
by him localised in a certain Mugharet esh-Shems. I made several 
enquiries after this cave of the sun, but got so many different 
answers about it that I gave up the search for it in despair. 
Everyone knew it well, of course, but no two agreed as to whether 
it was close beside Beit Jibrin, or two hours’ journey from it, 
west or south from it; or whether it was a small ruined hole filled 
up with its own débris, or an immense excavation of the Beit 
Jibrin type. 
Returning to the Beit Leyi chapel, it should be mentioned 
that the panel containing the figure is 1 foot 6 inches below 
the roof, and 3} inches above the present surface of the ground. 
There is a small plain cross scratched on the wall to the left 
of it. : 
he other caves visited by me at Beit Leyi are as follows :— 
(1) Large cave with five chambers of the ordinary type; three 
crosses and some niches on the walls. 

(2,3) Uninteresting caves, one adapted as an olive or wine 
press. 

(4) Irregular four-sided chamber, 16 paces by 11 across, with 

' a number of shallow cells (like wide, short kokim) all 
round. 
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(5) Two irregular chambers, of common type, united by a 
/ passage. 

(6) Large excavation supported by three pillars; several grain 
pits sunk in its floor. There is a doorway raised some 
height above the ground, approached by a dangerous 
series of foot-and-hand holes; this no doubt leads to an 
extension of the cave, which, however, I did not explore. 


3. Toms-Koun,. 


Among the objects found in the tombs briefly referred to in the 
Quarterly Statement for October, 1900, p. 337, and to be more 
fully described in the forthcoming memoir, was a minute fragment 
of a glass vase, containing a small quantity of black powder, 
apparently Kohl. An analysis of this powder, and of the scrap 
of glass enclosing it, was kindly undertaken by Mr. J. E. Purvis, 
assistant to the Professor of Chemistry in Cambridge University. 
He reports as follows:—“ The glass vessel I found to be an 
ordinary silicate, which had become devitrified and coloured by 
oxide of iron, the iron being probably in the sand (silica) used 
in the manufacture of the glass. The contents were principally 
finely divided lead along with some dirt.” There was no trace of 
antimony in the composition, which thus appears to have been a 
cheap imitation of the cosmetic prepared for purposes of sepulture. 

Further, Mr. Purvis reports :—‘‘ Between the contents and the 
glass, and forming a thin coating to the glass, was a greenish 
layer of a copper compound, probably a basic carbonate of 
Copper.” As no copper appears either in the glass or its contents 
this must have been independent of both, and it seems most 
probable that there was originally a thin sheet of copper foil in 
which the Kohl was wrapped up for sale or storage. The packet, 
foil and all, was deposited in the glass vessel; but the foil has 


disappeared, and its existence can be demonstrated by chemical 
tests only. 


4. Tue es-Stx INSCRIPTION. 


I must thank Professor Clermont-Ganneau for his valuable 
comments on my reading of this inscription (Quarterly Statement, 
1901, p. 116). I did not leave it without considering the trans- 
lation which he proposes ; had I known of the existence of Simé 
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as a proper name I might probably not have rejected it so easily, 
but I am obliged to confess that I was either unaware of or had 
forgotten the fact that such a name is to be found. Taking omy 
as an adjective, the inscription “ the snub-nosed girl seems pretty 
to me,” appeared a mach Jess likely sentiment to be found 
scribbled in a burial-place than an expression of appreciation of 
the obvious symmetry and beauty of the cave itself. I knew, 
of course, that in taking om) as a noun = cave, I was assuming 
a@ dak Neyonevor, and that this was a weak point in my rendering; 
though zak Aeyoueva are not unknown in readings generally 
accepted without question. 

As to the use of omos in the sense of “hollow,” Liddell and 
Scott give two apposite quotations: y yaor)p tev ddctrvwy ony 
from Xenophon’s Cyropedeia and yelp oy from Athenzus. 
However, taking wu) as a proper name, I have no difficulty in 
accepting Professor Clermont-Ganneau’s interpretation. 

I think, however, that the name of Simé’s admirer cannot be 
*Avixaretons, as I carefully examined the first letter in order to see 
if it could unite with the following characters to make anything 
articulate. In my opinion, we are restricted to N iKaTeLens, with 
a preceding initial. 

There is a squeeze of the inscription, which I took and 
forwarded to the Fund office some time ago. 


5. On A Seputcuran Cist near Tet, SANDAHANNAH. 


In the Quarterly Statement for July, 1900, p- 222, I deseribed 
a dolmen which I found in the neighbourhood of Bét Jibrin, and 
which was then the first example of a megalithic sepulchral monu- 
ment discovered in Western Palestine. I have since had the good 
fortune to find another, of a different type and in many respects 
even more interesting, which lies in a valley about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk south of Tell Sandahannah. 
It lies by the side of a road, which has been levelled up to the 
_ top surface of its eastern end; the whole of the western end is 
_ above ground. It consists of a chamber, 60 centimétres (2 feet) 
high, 1:98 métres (6 fect 6 inches) north to south, 1°67 métres 
_ (& feet 6 inches) eust to west,’ built up of small boulders; the 
three at the western end of the chamber are of larger size than 


' The orientation is slightly south of east. 
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the others. Upon these, and on the sides of the chamber, rest 
two great stones, about 2°15 métres (slightly over 7 feet) 
long, 91 centimétres (3 feet) broad, and 32 centimdadtres 
(1 foot 7 inches) deep. There is a space between them 
20 centimétres (1 foot 8 inches) wide. In this space, about 
the middle, is intercepted an irregular stone which apparently 
has accidentally fallen or been thrown into its present position ; 
and, at the eastern end, a stone 91 centimétres (3 feet long), 
50 centimétres (1 foot 8 inches) broad, and of the same depth as 


the cover stones, which certainly is part of the ariginal design of 
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the monument. The outline of the chamber is 
dotted lines in the eut. 


Most interesting of all, in the centre of the upper surface of 
the latter stone is a small cup-mark, 1°78 centimétres (7 inches) 
broad, and 1°52 centimétres (6 inches) deep. It seems quite 
reasonable to assume that this cup is a receptacle for offerings 
to the shade of the deceased, as has been assumed by Professor 
Montelius and other archeologists of universal reputation, in the 
case of similar markings found in association with similar monu- 
ments in other parts of the world. 
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(From a Coloured Drawing made by Fatuers VINCENT, BELAN, and Savienac, of the 
Dominican Convent at Jerusalem.) 
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A RECENTLY-DISCOVERED MOSAIC AT JERUSALEM! 


By Dr. Conrap Scaick and Jonny Dickson, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, 
Jerusalem. 


Tw 1894 a fine mosaic was found in digging foundations for a new 
house north of the city, and Dr. Bliss and I reported on it in the 
Quarterly Statement, 1894, p. 257. Towards the end of March 
last a similar one was discovered nearer to the town, in the 
ra ground of the Jewish Colony, generally called Nissim Buck’s 
: x Colony. The proprietor of the ground, wishing to dig in order to 
build a cistern for his house close by, came, scarcely 3 feet under 
the surface, to this fine mosaic pavement. He did not destroy it, 
but told others about it, and so people came to see it, and a 
negotiation for buying it, or to find means to get part possession 
in it, arose, and in consequence it became more and more difficult 
for others to see it. However, copies and photographs were 
taken, and of the latter I forward herewith a print. The mosaic 
is laid out in various colours, and represents Orpheus, and below 
him Pan and a centaur, surrounded with a fine frame, around 
which is a kind of twisted ornament of branches of plants 
enclosing various figures with their faces directed to Orpheus; 
then comes again an outer frame. Beneath are three other 
frames, one in the middle containing two women, with an 
inscription in Greek letters around them, “Theodosia” and 
“‘ Georgia.” The frames to the right and left contain simply a 
plain, flat surface. The whole is between 10 and 12 feet long, 
and seems to have been the flooring of a music room. The two 
women were once most likely celebrated singers. The design is 
pagan, still the work itself may be Christian of the second or 
third century, as in the Early Church such symbols were often 
used. The Dominican brethren made a coloured copy of the 
mosaic on a large scale, so that even each little square of stone 
ean be recognised. They showed it to me, and I found it exceed- 
_ ingly nice, and advised them to multiply it by lithography, but 
e: they said it would be too expensive, so I do not know what they 
~~ will do. 
‘Lad 


ps af 


i 


Me 


oa 1A fuller account of this mosaic will appear in a future number of the 
* Quarterly Statement. 
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234 A RECENTLY-DISCOVERED MOSAIC AT JERUSALEM. 


The site is 600 feet north of the present city wall, west of the 
Damascus Gate. I enclose a tracing of part of the Plan of 
Jerusalem recently edited by the Fund, showing the position of 
these mosaics. The newly-found one is about 500 feet south-west 
of that discovered in 1894, which had an Armenian inscription. 


PLAN sHOWING PosITION oF Mosaics. 


Mr. Consul Dickson writes that this mosaic “ represents 
Orpheus, life size, playing upon his harp, surrounded by several 
animals, all in beautiful colours and graceful attitudes. It seems 
to be a work of art of high order. There is also a head of 


Jupiter and of Minerva at the corn 


ers of the squar taini 
Orpheus. quare containing 


Below these figures there are two other figures of 
women with an inseription in Greek aroun 
of which I enclose. 


must be Christian.” 
The mosaic is now covered up with earth. 


: d them, an exact copy 
It is easily read, and I think the mosaic 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL AND EPIGRAPHIC NOTES ON 
PALESTINE. 


By Professor CLERMONT-GANNEAU, M.I, 


6. The Land of Promise, mapped in Mosaic at Médeba.—It will 
- be remembered that some years ago the sensational discovery 

was made at Madeba,' in the land of Moab, of an extraordinary: 
monument, which until now is unique of its kind—that of a 
large mosaic pavement, which had belonged to an ancient 
basilica, and which represented on a large scale a veritable 
map of Palestine as it was in the Byzantine period. This 
is acknowledged by all to be an invaluable document from a 
geographical and archeological point of view. 

It has already been the object of numerous works designed 
to elucidate its interpretation, which is often difficult—this vast 
mosaic having suffered much, and many parts of it being even 
entirely destroyed. 

M. A. Schulten has just issued a study in a memoir, which, 
to judge by its size, would seem to be exhaustive of the matter. 
Unfortunately, it is far from being so, and, after having read 
it, one experiences a certain feeling of disappointment. One 
may say that apart from certain rectifications of details, and 
notwithstanding a great display of erudition on certain other 
points—already brought to light elsewhere—the essential © 
questions raised by the mosaic have not been advanced a 
step further. 

M. Schulten endeavours to demonstrate at length that the 
map of Médeba depends closely for its topography on the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius. This is not a new fact; Pere 
Lagrange, in his excellent little memoir, had from the outset, 
in this respect, made the necessary and suflicient remarks. 
With regard to this, M. Schulten discusses the question 
whether, outside the text of the Onomasticon, there would not 


1 Quarterly Statement, 1897, pp. 167, 213-225 (Clermont-Ganneau) ; p. 289 


(Sir Charles Wilson). 


~ 2*Die Mosaikkarte von Madaba,” &e, (Abhandl. der K, Gesellsch. der 
- Wiesensch. zu Goettingen), Berlin, 1900; 121 pp. 4to, 3 taf. 
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have been, accompanying the complete work of Eusebius, a 
figure map which might have served as a model to the maker 
of the mosaic of Madeba, and he decided in the negative. He 
refused to see in the kataypad¢y, of which Eusebius speaks 
in his introduction, a map of Palestine in the geographical 
sense of the word; for him this word means the simple 
enumerative list of localities to the exclusion of all topo- 
graphical resemblance, either made by Eusebius or borrowed 
by him from some anterior source. This is far from being 
demonstrated. St. Jerome, who would naturally have had 
before him a complete copy of the Onomasticon, which he 
translated into Latin, speaks expressly of a chorographia and 
of a pictura. It is easy to say, with M. Schulten, that 
St. Jerome is mistaken as to the exact value of the terms 
employed by Eusebius. M. Kubitschek! has raised serious 
objections against this conclusion. For my part, until more 
fully informed, I consider that the hypothesis of the existence 
of an Eusebian map and, consequently, of a possible connec- 
tion between this map and that of the mosaic, is not ausge- 
schlossen, as they say in German. M. Schulten applies himself, 
on the other hand, to proving, by a minute discussion, that 
there is no direct connection between the map of Madeba and 
the more ancient medieval maps of the Holy Land which have 
come down to us. No one that I know of has had such an idea, 
and it is, perhaps, wasting much time and trouble to refute it 
at such length. One would have preferred to see the author 
occupy himself more with the topographical and other questions 
raised by the examination of the map itself. Although he declines 
on principle to treat these problems, abandoning them, a little 
disdainfully, to those whom he calls “ theologians,” he is led to 
do it several times, but not always in a very happy or very 


' “Die Mosaikkarte Palistinas” (Mitth. d. K. K. Geogr. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
1900, pp. 335-880). Although of more modest dimensions than M. Schulten’s 
large memoir, Professor Kubitschek’s dissertation is superior to it in many 
respects, notably from the point of view of bibliographical information con- 
cerning previous works ; it has, besides, the advantage of being accompanied by 
an excellent index to the topographical names of the map—an index the absence 
of which makes itself keenly felt in M. Schulten’s work, which is full to the 
extent of being rather diffuse. 
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novel way. It appears to me that he is completely ignorant 
of the little work which I once published here and elsewhere * 
on the map of Madeba. I regret this, because the perusal of it 
might have saved him from some errors, omissions, or repetitions. 
I will permit myself to bring to notice some of them rapidly, 
reproducing for convenience sake the numbers which he has 


i= given to the localities, and adding on occasion some new 
=, observations. | 
oF No. 16. [Zv]xap 7) viv... xxwpa. If one restores either 
> [Zu]yxxopa or [Ac|yxopa, [Acu]yxwpa, the second name of 
re Sychar, one must compare for the vowelling the Samaritan 


form IDY NP, Kariat ‘Askbr, employed concurrently with 
a the form \3DDY, ‘Askar.* 

| fee No. 23. The identity of "AX@v ’Ara0(=’A@a8) with the 
os “area Atad” of St. Jerome (Genesis 1, 10), the equivalent of 
which is wanting in our manuscripts of Eusebius, as well as 
«aes the singular localisation at Beth Hoglah, had been already 


i- pointed out and established by me (Quarterly et ad 
7 1897, p. 220). 
No. 29. It is by no means demonstrated that Topva ane 


4 on the map as representing Nahel LHskol. Eusebius himself 


' “Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale,” vol. ii, pp. 161-175. The omission 

appears so much the more singular that M. Schulten refers, for the Aleinere 

¥ Litteratur on the question, to the “ Comptes-Rendus de l’ Académie,” 1892, 

“ p- 144. It is to be presumed that this is only a quotation from second hand, 

ake made to acquit his conscience ; it is materially erroneous—the date 1892 should 

a be changed to 1897. And, besides, the references contained in the note to 

which it points—and which are mine—concern only the archeological discoveries 
made at MaAdebua before that of the mosaic. 

2“ Chronique Samaritainc,”’ ed. Neubauer, “Journal Asiatique,” 1869, 

Nov., pp. 463, 464; cf. p. 462, and also pp. 434, 486. I will remark in this 


connection that the Arabic gloss (p. 462), cdl pel = movdsymsenann. 
compared with the other gloss (p. 434), ->p’ = Rank» tends to confirm the 


etymological resemblance which I made formerly for the name of this place 
(‘“Archwolog. Researches in Pal.,” vol. ii, p. 335). Moreover, this form 
2D" may serve to explain how there is introduced in the course of time the 
prosthetic ‘din in this name of a place. It would not be impossible that the 
modern po was a contraction of a series of successive forms, such as 


13D vy. 73D" j}P. “the spring of Sychar,” being given considering the 
importance of the spring which exists in this place. 
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makes the most express reservation’ respecting the tradition 
related by him. Besides, the map inscribes many localities to 
which one does not attach any Biblical connection. 

No. 43. M.Schulten transeribes here ané¢ elsewhere [vécpa, 
although the original has clearly [vécp@a, a form much more 
probable in itself. I do not think that this is a printer’s error, 
because (p. 93) he transcribes expressly Gidithra? 

Nos. 48, 49. On the possible identifications of @epaames 
and Beroperyngis (correct Beroperyetis), see my observations 
(/.¢., p. 218, 219). 

No. 51. The identification of Ka.....epovra with Kapa 
Tape is most arbitrary. Kefr Rit, which I had proposed (Z.c., 
p. 220), would agree as well for the position, and much better 
for the name. ; 

No. 56. EveraBa = 2) yy of the Talmud (/c., p. 221). 

No. 58. [Zag]apea, between Lydda and [ Bet Jodegana, 
could not correspond in position to the Sarafia of Antonin of 
Plaisance, near Ascalon, which is very far from there. I 
propose to identify it with Safiriyeh (Saf’riyeh), which is 
precisely between Lydda and Beit Dejan. 

No. 65. (Ascalon.) It is necessary to restore as I have 
shown (/.c., pp. 221, 222): [ray TpLov ? waptvpw|y Aiyumrior, 
and to recognise there the mention of the sanctuary of the three 
famous Egyptian martyrs of Ascalon, whose history Eusebius‘ 
himself has related, 

No. 66. Axxa[ pov] % vor Ax{apeov?]. It is hardly 
that the author of the mosaic would hay 
form to the name if it had differed from tl 
as M. Schulten admits, by the absence of a simple Kappa ; I 
would rather believe the difference should be in the termination 
wv, Which was perhaps already dropped in the vulgar tongue 


probable 
e€ given the modern 
le ancient form only, 


> 


> 


* Znreirar Be el GAnOijs b Ad-yos (s.v. bapa’ Bérpvos). 

* M. Kubitschek, op. ¢., index, has also adopted this form, Tdi0pa, which 
nothing justifies. 

% Preceded, perhaps, by the article, 7d, which, 
generally designates sanctuaries on the map. 

‘ “History of the Martyrs in Palestine,” 
de Plaisance (Geyer, “Itinera Hieros.,” 
tres fratres martyres Aegyptii .... . 


followed by the genitive, 


ed. Cureton, p. 34. Cf. Antonin 
p. 180): “ibi (Ascalon) requiescunt 
vulgariter Aegyptii vocantur.” 
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v 


thus forming a prelude to the present Arabic form ‘Aker. 
Perhaps Ax[xapa], Ax[apa], or even A[xap], without Greek 
termination." 

No. 70. I have shown (/.c., p. 221) that LagiOa was no 
other than Tell es-Sdfié, and I have discussed, in this con- 
nection, the origin of this termination .@a = itha Aramean 
= wh Arabic, which is found in Ma@é@a (Modin, No. 52) 
= Modiith(a) = Hl-Medieh? 

No. 80. M. Schulten rejects, with reason, the restoration 
To Tod dyiov A{w@t]; but that which he has substituted 
(A)[apev] (this would be Mount Hor), has against it the 
distance and the orientation in comparison with Segor, without 


considering that the first letter of the name seems to be A 
rather than A. 


No. 84. Bntozapoea % wal Mawovpas. This enigmatical 
locality, situated to the east of the Dead Sea, has, nothing in 
common with Mappuoca, as Pore Lagrange supposed, nor with 
Mauovéos, as M. Schulten supposes. 

M. Biichler* has just demonstrated by combining in the 
happiest fashion the teachings of the classic authors with those 
of the Bible, the Talmud, and the Midrashim, that Bytopapoea 
is no other than the transcription of MyWd Ma, Bert Marzeah 
(of. Jeremiah xvi, 5); that Marzeah, or Marzeiha, means, like 
Maioumas, a great Syrian feast of licentious nature, and that 
this double denomination must apply in this case on the map 
to the place where popular tradition located the famous scene 
of the fornication of Israel, when they allowed themselves to 
be initiated by the beautiful daughters of Moab into the 
impure rites of Baal Peor.‘ 


No. 86. The explanation of [pacidw by T1pa(v)oid(«)ors 


Like BerSaxap (No. 69). ’ 

Cf. Sisitha (Talmud) = Stisich = Hippos (of the Decapolis). 

“ Revue des Etudes Juives,” 1901, p. 125. ; ue 

I propose to return elsewhere Lae in detail to this very Pr ccay 
question. I will limit myself for the present to recalling that I wed rine 
established (“Recueil d’Arch. Orient.,” iii, pp. 28, 293 cf. ii, p- 3 ao cho 
the existence amongst the Phoenicians of a great religious ceremony, © 


‘ ‘ hénicien 
Marzeah, in the Tarif des Sacrifices of Marseilles, and in the Décret Phem 
of the Pireus. 
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Presidium, had already been given by me (J.c., p. 222). As for 
the identification of this locality with Aila,on the Red Sea, 
proposed by M. Schulten, it is topographically inadmissible. 

No. 90 (pp. 25 and 102). The author does not seem to 
have perceived that the Bersabe of the medieval maps repre- 
sents, in reality, Beit Djibrin, in consequence of an identifica- 
tion arbitrary but current amongst the Crusaders. 

I would merely call attention to the localities in the region 
of Gaza, which M. Schulten registers without comment, and 
respecting which he might have found in my notice useful 
observations : No. 93, OpSa; No. 94, Bwris (too often altered 
into Pwris); No. 103, Aya; No. 104, Seava; No. 111, E8paw, 
&c. The identity of @avada (No. 113) with the @ata0a of 
Sozomenos (HI, 24) had been established by me? even long 
before the discovery of the mosaic, which has come to fully 
oa my hypothesis, as Father Lagrange has already proved 

p- 15). 

I will conclude these observations here and leave on one 
side that part of the map which comprises Lower Egypt, 
wishing to limit myself to Palestine, properly so-called. I will 
only recur to some important points which have been in- 
sufficiently treated, or even totally neglected by M. Schulten. 
He has omitted, one does not know why, to represent in 
his study a small detached fragment of the mosaic, belonging to 
the northern region, and bearing the legend ATBAP.2 Father 
—— had proposed to recognise in this locality the wérpa 
Axasapev or’ Axazdépn, which Josephus? places in Upper Galilee. 
The names do not appear to me to agree well, and I would 
prefer to see In the ’“Aytap of the mosaic the town of Tazapa or 
Tatapw@, of which the same J osephus speaks several times,* 
and which should be found also in Galilee; the Alpha would 
be prosthetic, and would imply an original form: Gdbar (Gbdar, 
Ag bir). 


1 “Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale,” vol. ii, 

2 Fragment A, near the second northern 
memoir of Father Lagrange, p. 3. 

* “Bellum Jud.,” ii, 20,65 of. “Vita Jos.” § 37. This is probably the 
‘Akbarah of the Talmud. 

4 “ Vita Jos.,” § 10, 25, 45, 47. The ethnic is Pabapnvol. 


1, p. 9, and following. 
pillar in the plan accompanying the 
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Some years before the discovery of the great mosaic map 
Father Germer-Durand* noticed an isolated fragment of it, 
which did not allow one to divine its purely geographical 
character, or to suspect the imposing whole to which it 
belonged ; it contained the name of Zatovrwv, and the remains 
of the benediction of Zebulun by Jacob (Genesis xlix, 13): 
“ Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and his border 
shall be unto Zidon.” 

I was the first to show (lc. p. 215) that this enigmatical 
fragment made an integral part of the map, and this has been 
confirmed by Father Lagrange? M. Schulten speaks of it very 
incidentally (p. 48), and without quoting his predecessors, as 
is his custom; but he appears to completely ignore the existence 
of another fragment, the connection of which with the map I 
had at the same time pointed out, and which is at least as 
important, for it remains until now the most northerly point on 
this map. This fragment had likewise been published with the 
preceding one by Father Germer-Durand (Z.c.),> who, for the 
rest, was quite mistaken as to its signification. It is composed 
of these three lines :— 


CAPE®OA . MAKPAKW 


OrC!ITEKH 
HHMEPAEKEINH 


Father Germer-Durand saw there a woman’s name Sarephtha 
Macraco (diminutive of Macrina), followed by éyourexn, for 


o€utéxn (d€uToKos), adjective making allusion to a “happy 


deliverance,” and perhaps by a date. Already, when nothing 
was yet known of the existence of the mosaic map, I had 


" “ Revue Biblique,” 1895, p. 588, He should have published this fragment 
as-early as 1890 (?) in the “ Cosmos” (number of the 11th October), according 
to a reference made by Father Lagrange, which I have not been able to verify. 

~ Fragment B of his plan (J.c., ef. p- 13). At times this fragment had itself 
been much mutilated, and reduced to the commencements of lines: ZA... 


and KHC. 


% This fragment, and the preceding one, have been published by Father 
Germer-Durand, not from notes made by him on the spot, but from more 
or less exact copies taken by the missionaries of the Latin Patriarchate. 


Q 2 
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proposed, on the contrary, to recognise! in this fragment the 
name of the town of Sarephtha, and, not without some hesita- 
tion, to restore waxpd xew[yu] “long village,” in comparing a 
passage from the “ Life of Peter the Iberian” (Syriac document 


of the fifth century), a passage in which I had shown that the. 


locality called RNIMS NMP, “long village,” could only, 


according to the context, represent the town of Sarephtha. 


This last conclusion has been fully verified by the discovery of 
the mosaic map, as I immediately pointed out (/.c., p. 216, n. 1), 
remarking that, since then, one might maintain the reading of 
the Syriac text without making the correction which I had 
proposed, the “long village” being really the new name or 


surname of Sarephtha. I would propose to-day to restore thus 
all the reading of the map :— 


Zapepoa L)} Maxpd xo[ pi] 
(mov) Téx(v)[ov HyépOn? év T-| 
D Hmépa éexetvy. 
“Sarephtha, or Long Village, where (a) child has been resuscitated (?) 
in that day.” 


The legend, thus re-established, would recall the famous 
miracle of Elijah at Sarephtha (1 Kings xvii, 9-24). It is 
quite in the style of those scattered in profusion over the rest 
of the map. The corrections, of an entirely paleographical 


order,’ are authorised by the uncertainty of the only copy that 
We possess. 


And now a word on a last question, a capital question 
which dominates all the others, and which all those who have 
occupied themselves with the map of Madeba have asked 
without being able to answer it. What is, then, the origin 
of this extraordinary work? What is its object? To what 


1“ Biudes d’Archéologie Orientale,” vol. ii (December, 1895), p. 18, n. 4. 
* Cf. ‘ Comptes-Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions,” séance of the 12th 
March, 1897, pp. 144-145. 


*Orci=ONnOY, TEKH = TEKN. ‘The moséiste employs the 
relative adverb O7rov as well as the absolute adverb €vOa; compare, for 


example, €pnjos Llv dtrov KateTréuhOn TO wavva, “ the desert of Sinai, 
where the manna was sent.” 


a ,_. 
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need or to what preconceived notion does it respond? What 
was the idea in fixing thus upon the pavement of the basilica 
of MAdeba a representation of the Holy Land as faithful and 
as detailed as the means of the period permitted? This is 
a veritable enigma, the solution of which is still to be found. 

M. Schulten is not embarrassed by so little. It is prob- 
ably, he says, the votive offering of some pilgrim, in gratitude 
for the happy accomplishment of his journey in the Holy Land. 
It will be confessed that the answer is a little crude. One can 
hardly explain, on this hypothesis, why, among so many other 
basilicas where he might have had the work executed—to com- 
mence with those of Jerusalem—the pilgrim, if pilgrim there 
was, should have chosen just the church of a remote town at 
the bottom of the land of Moab. Votive offering of a pilgrim— 
or of some quite other personage—the thing is possible. . . . . 
But why Madeba? The whole thing lies there, in my opinion, 
and, as it is said that a question well put is half answered, 
cannot the solution be the following? It is, of course, a pure 
conjecture that I am about to risk, but one is obliged to have 
recourse to imagination when all information fails. 

What it is necessary to consider before all is the position of 
Madeba. I am struck by one fact—it is that Madeba is 
situated close to Mount Nebo; it was in the Byzantine period 
the most important town which stood in those regions where 
the great memory of Moses still lingered. It was in the 
immediate neighbourhood that the leader of Israel received 
from Jehovah the order to climb the summit of Pisgah, where 
he was to die, and to contemplate in one supreme vision in 
all its extent this land of Canaan, the Land of Promise, which 
was to belong to his people, but where he was not himself 
allowed to enter (Genesis xxxii, 41-52; xxxiv, 1-8; ¢& il, 
27, 28; Numbers xxvii, 12, 13). 

Might it not be, perhaps, this geographical picture, which 
was virtually unrolled under the eyes of Moses, that it was 
intended to reproduce in the mosaic of the basilica of Madeba, 
that is to say, in the neighbouring town to this memorable 
scene ? 

It is certain that this episode was familiar to the Byzantine 
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artists. I cannot just now completely verify the matter, not 
having at hand the precious Guide to the Pictures of Mount 
Athos!; but I notice in the mosaics of the basilica of Ste, Maria 
Majeure (Garueci, pl. ccxx, 3) the Significant mention of the 
following scene :—“ Moses sees the Promised Land from the 
mountain.” Why should they not have had the idea of showing 
in a realistic way the thing itself that Moses Saw, quite close 
to, if not at the place itself, where he saw it? N othing was at 
the time more tempting or more logical. 

One could, at all events, on this hypothesis explain the 
care with which the author of the mosaic indicates the distri- 
bution of the territory according to the tribes of Israel and 
the mention of the various benedictions, not only of Jacob 
(Genesis xlix) but also of Moses? (Genesis xxxiii), concerning 
the said tribes. It is true, one may say that on this point 
the mostiiste only followed the indications of the Onomasticon, 
Which has visibly served him as a guide for the whole; but it 
is necessary to recognise that the affair must have had a par- 
ticular interest for him, as he has not thought proper to suppress 
those long Biblical quotations which are written all over the 


map, and which singularly complicated his already so arduous 
task. 


One could thus explain equally well why this map 
comprises not only the Promised Land properly so-called, but 
also Lower Egypt; that is to say, the scene of the high deeds 
of Moses and the events preceding the Exodus, which took 
place in this region. 


’ IT have just made the verification. 
* This is the case on the map for the 
xxxilil, 12); for that of Ephraim ( 
(xxxiii, 13) accompanies the passage 
mosdiste quotes the Song of Debo 


It is negative. 


benediction of Benjamin (Deuteronomy 
Joseph) the passa 


ge in Deuteronomy 
in Genesis (xlix, 26). For Dan, the 

rah (Judges v, 17), but the legend is 
incomplete and it admitted, perhaps, also the benediction of Moses. For Judah 
crore tiers ston om unfortunately destroyed. As for the names of the 
other tribes, they are totally missing in consequence of the ravages which the 
mosaic has undergone. 

It is necessary to remark, on the one hand, that the benedictions of Moses 
immediately precede in the Biblical account the scene of the vision of the 
Promised Land, and, on the other hand, that it is the symmetrical counterpart 
of the benedictions of Jacob. 
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I do not hide from myself that more than one objection 
may be made to this way of looking at it. It is not, it 
will be said, for example, Palestine such as Moses could have 
contemplated it from the summit of Nebo which is repre- 
sented on the map; it is a Palestine relatively quite modern, 
the Christian and Byzantine Palestine contemporaneous with 
the author of the mosaic. Granted; but it is necessary to 
take into account the constant endeavour of the mosdste to 
recall for each locality the principal recollections of the Old 
Testament. Above all, it must not be forgotten that the vision 
of Moses is a veritable vision in the ideal sense of the word— 
a supernatural vision, not subject to the material conditions of 
time and space. It is certain that it is humanly impossible to 
the ordinary eye to perceive from the height of Nebo all the 
extent of country that Moses is reputed to have viewed. 
Jehovah had removed for him the limits of space. Why, in 
the mind of the Christian author of the mosaic, should He 
not have also removed those of time, and unveiled to the 
Hebrew law-giver the Palestine of the future at the same 
time as that of the present? There is, after all, nothing 
inadmissible in this naive conception of the reality. 

Another objection, more specious :—The map is orientated 
to the east ; that is to say, that Palestine unrolled itself to the 
eyes of a spectator who turned his back on the Mediterranean. 
The point of view is, then, the inverse of that which Moses 
must have had from his point of observation on Nebo. To this 
it may be replied that in such matters the ancients did not 
allow themselves to be impeded by the logical ideas which 
prevail in our time; that formerly the general custom was 
to orientate to the east, and that the author of the mosaic 
conformed to this custom even when it disagreed with the 
particular object he had in view; that probably, besides, 
he was not the real designer of the map executed by him- 
self; that he only had to fix on the ground of the basilica 
of Madeba a pre-existing map—that of Eusebius or of some 
other—constructed according to the ordinary principles of his 
time; that he judged it useless to modify the orientation of it 
in order to adapt it to his personal point of view, a delicate 


_ _ ” oneal tee uel eee 
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operation which would have singularly complicated his task, 
which perhaps surpassed his topographical capacity, and of 
which he possibly did not, moreover, perceive the necessity.. 
It sufficed him to have reproduced at his best a map current. 
at his period, and the essential elements of which are visibly 
borrowed from the Onomasticon of Eusebius. What would 
properly belong to him, if the hypothesis which I have just. 
sketched has any foundation, is simply the fact of his having 


chosen this special subject to connect it with the local 
remembrance of the vision of Moses. 


7. The Cufic Inscription in the Basilica of Constantine and 
the destruction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by the: 
Caliph Hakem.—Some years ago there was discovered at 
Jerusalem, at the east of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
a fine Cufic inscription engraved on one of the blocks in situ of 
a wall which made part of the famous Martyrion, constructed 
by Constantine. I then devoted to this document an extensive 
study,’ in which, after having deciphered and interpreted the 
text, I tried to show that it must have been connected with a. 
certain Mosque of Omar, of which Eutychius tells us, and 
which the Moslems had erected, to the great displeasure of the 
Christians, in the very vestibule of the basilica of Constantine, 

the place where Omar, having entered as a conqueror into: 
Jerusalem, and conducted by the patriarch Sophronios in person, 
had desired to make his prayer. I showed the important. 
consequences which resulted from this datum in connection 
with the archeological and topographical problem so much 


discussed of the buildings raised by Constantine on the reputed. 
site of the’ Passion. 


1 © Recueil @’ Archéologie Orientale,”’ yol, ii, pp. 330-362, § 70; “La 
basilique de Constantin et la mosqué d’Omuar & Jérusalem ”; of. ibid., p. 406, and. 
vol. ii, p. 88. M. van Berchem, with whom I had communicated, and who had 
adopted the historical arguments broug 


ht forward by me, has published an 
interesting notice on the question, which, after having appeared in the. 


“Mittheil. und Nachr. des deutschen Palestina-Vereins ” (1897, pp. 70-78), 
has been reproduced in the Quarterly Statement (1898, pp. 86-93) ; cf. ibid., . 


1897, p. 302, a short note by P. Golubowich, who was quite mistaken as to the 
date and the value of the inscription, 
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Nevertheless, more than one point still remained undecided, 
amongst others, an essential point, that of knowing from what 
authority really emanated this rescript, rigorously forbidding to 
the Christians access to the Mussulman sanctuary, formerly 
taken from their own sanctuary. What could have been this 
authority designated by the inscription as Zl Hadhrat el-Mutah- 
hara, literally “The Pure Majesty”? Does it refer to a Caliph, 
and, if so, to a Caliph Abasside or Fatimite? To what period 
could we trace this official text, the formulas of which were, to 
us, without precedent or analogy ? 

I have just, by the merest chance, come across a document 
which, in a very unforeseen manner, brings us the answer to 
these questions. 

I was lately looking over the translation which is being 
given us by M. Bouriant! of the great work of Makrizi on the 
topographical and historical description of Egypt, when I 
happened upon a passage which struck me vividly, and which 
I reproduce below as given by the translator. It is borrowed 
by Makrizi from an earlier chronicle, that of El-Mesihi. It 
refers to an incident, otherwise without interest for the solution 
of the question,? which took place in Cairo during the course 
of the month of Rab‘ I, in the year 415 of the Hegira (May— 
June, 1024) :— 

In consequence, these merchants went to complain to His Purity, that 
is to say to the Emir of the Believers El Taher li’azaz din allah Abou 
| Hassan Aly ben Hakem bi ’amr allah, who gave to the lieutenant of 


the kingdom , . . . instructions, according to which the merchants were 
required to pay the customary rent of each year. 


It is this expression, His Purity, which arrested my attention. 
I asked myself immediately whether this title, thus rendered 
by the translator and given to the Caliph, son and successor 


* Bouriant, “Mémoires . . . . de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise au 
Caire,” vol. xvii, fase. 2 (1900), p. 610. This meritorious work, when it 1s 
tinished, will render real service. It is only to be regretted that it should be 
spoiled by sufficiently serious or inadvertent errors—above all, in that which 
concerns names of places (I speak principally of those of Syria, which are tco 
often badly transcribed). 

2 It is in connection with a kind of popular procession which seems to have 
taken place annually at the place called “ Prison of Joseph.” 
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to the celebrated Hikem, might not correspond, perchance, to 
an original form 5 kaa F wiss\, Hl-Hadhrat el-Mutahhara, 
that is to say, to the title of enigmatical authority figuring in 
our Cufic inscription. 

Unfortunately I do not possess the Arabie text of the work 
of Makrizi, printed in Cairo, and as it was during the Easter 
vacation, the libraries where I could consult it were shut. 
I thought then of having recourse to the kindness of my 
learned confrére and friend, M. van Berchem, of Geneva, and 
I wrote him a line asking him to be so good as to verify the 
matter by his copy. 

The reply was not long in coming, and I had the very 
lively satisfaction of seeing that it fully confirmed my pre- 
vision. 

Here are, in effect, according to the extract that M. van 


Berchem sends me, the identical terms of which the Arabic 
author makes use !:— 


errefall peel ches Fabeall Gaal BN ale \yaly 
GN AN pals Shad yt he pal UI alll Guo stead pall 


This is categorical. We have then, henceforth, the certainty 
that this title of El-Hadhrat el-Mutahhara, which figures in our 
inscription, was a specific title of the Fatimite Caliphs, a title 
which we did not know until now. It is very probable that it 
was not invented for the particular use of the son of Hakem, 
and that Dhaher had inherited this designation from his father. 
Did Hikem himself get it from his father or from his father’s 
predecessors, or did he create and grant it to himself under 
the influence of the mystical madness which caused him to 
commit so many extravagances? HAkem has been accused, 
we know, by his contemporaries even of having laid claim 
to being God, or at least an emanation from the Divinity. 
Assuredly such a title, if he really bore it, was well qualified to 
give rise to the equivocation,? and to contribute to accredit and 


! Makrizi, “ Khitat,” i, p. 207, 1. 23. 


* I will return on another occasion to this delicate theological question with 
regard to certain very curious texts, where the expression El-Hadhrat 
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to propagate accusations of this kind. The question, con- 
sidered from this particular point of view, is not wanting in 
interest, but until more fully informed we have no means of 
solving it. It is already much to be able to say, now, that 
Dhiaher, and, in all probability, his father, Hikem, bore this 
unusual title. 

It is a veritable ray of light which is shed on this point, 
until now so obscure, of our inscription. We can now say that 
the title Hi-Hadhrat el-Mutahhara there designates a Caliph, 
and a Fatimite Caliph, to the exclusion of an Abasside. I had 
formerly discussed the pros and cons, and, without rejecting 
the first hypothesis, I rather inclined towards the second. It 
is on the side of the first that the balance now seems to incline. 
I will not repeat all the various arguments which I had myself 
indicated' as capable of being invoked in favour of it. It will 
suffice to say that they assume a new and singular force. 

Not only are we compelled henceforth to admit that the 
rescript aimed at by the inscription has for its author a 
Fatimite Caliph, strictly speaking, the son of Haikem, at least ; 
but, if one takes into account the political circumstances, 
the chances are that this Caliph may be no other than 
Hakem himself, the destroyer of the Holy Sepulchre, who by 
this act of vandalism stirred the indignation of Western 
Christianity, and in the end provoked the first Crusade. 
Already so interesting in other respects, as I have shown, our 
inscription, whether it is placed a little before or a little after 
the destruction, with which it must have an intimate connec- 
tion, would thus become a historical document of the first 
order, since it would belong in some measure to the prologue 


el-Mutahhara appears to designate an entity of Divine nature, notably in a 
passage in a treatise of religious controversy by Elias, of Nisibis, which has 
been pointed out to me by Father Ronzevalle, and where it seems to be applied 
to God. I will limit myself for the moment to quoting this topical passage 
from the ‘“‘ History of the Doctrine of the Druses,” by De Sacy (i, p- 224): 
“The Lord, the God Hikem, the Holy One, will show himself in all the purity 
of his greatness exempt from attributes.” Cf. ibid., p. 226, note, the expressions 


ct Utes chavo» wd) | haves 5 Lt (Lwds, applied to Hikem in 


the Druse documents. 
' See, notably, /.c., pp. 509, 310, n. 2, 311, 325, 332-333, 336. 
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of the great drama of the struggle carried on for centuries 
between the Cross and the Crescent in the very land in which 
the beliefs which they symbolised had their common root. 


JAR-HANDLE STAMP AT CAMBRIDGE, U.S. 


By Professor T. F. Wricur. 


Facsimile of inscription on a jar-handle at Cambridge, 
Mass. The last letter but one may be a combination 
of O and N, but all the others are plain— 


MENTOPOS YAKINOIOS or INOS. 


The second word in Quarterly Statement J anuary lists 
is always genitive. 


MENT 
OPOSYA 
KINOIOS 


THe inscription on the Cambridge jar-handle contains the 
name of the eponymous governor Mentér, also found in No. 157 
of the Tell Sandahannah series. The circumstance that the name 
of the month is in the nominative and not in the genitive isa 
deviation from the ordinary formula which does not affect its 
meaning, and is interesting chiefly for its great rarity. I have 
examined all the lists of Rhodian jar inscri ptions accessible to me, 


and find, out of about a thousand or more, but one to compare 
with it. This is an item 


in the great Pergamon series 
(No. 912 in Frinkel’s “ Inschriften von Pergamon ’”’) and reads = 


EM 1EPEQ(E) | APIETO(AA)MOY | NANAMOX. 


The reading on the Cambridge seal must be YAKINOIOZ, 
not -INOZ. 


R,. A. S. M. 


Bi. es Es a” 


; 


Sesgle 
he Aye 


-. 
Tek? 


HEBREW INSCRIPTION IN 
MOSAIC AT KEFR KENNA. 


ProressoR CrermMont - GANNEAU has 
communicated to the Academy of 
Inscriptions, accompanied by some 
explanations, an exceedingly curious 
mosaic discovered last year at Kefr 
Kenna, in Galilee, containing a long 
inscription in the square Hebrew 
character. In anticipation of the 
detailed memoir which M. Ganneau 
is about to write on this subject 
specially for the October Quarterly 
Statement, we publish now the repro- 
duction of this monument, which 1s 
unique of its kind. 
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WOMAN IN THE EAST. 
By Pirie J. Baupenspercrr, Esq. 


(Concluded from “ Quarterly Statement,” 1901, p. 184.) 


Cuarter VI.—Every-pay Lire. 


As already mentioned, when they are near towns the Bedawin 
women flock to the market and sell their products—especially milk, 
for such as have great droves of cows, goats, &e.'; but when they 
are further away—and this is generally the rule—the women turn 
the milk into butter, make the butter into samn, that is, cook 


the butter till the watery parts are evaporated. And they look 
after home affairs generally, the children forming, of course, 
their chief care. When the baby is quite young it is exposed 
during forty days to sunshine, with its eyes heavenwards, which 
is said to fortify eyesight for ever. If it cannot stand this treat- 
ment it is not fit for this hard life, 
last sentence; yet there is a kind 
principles of the Spartan laws an 
“survival of the fittest.” Where the tribe is of a 


parents in tilling the ground, whilst, where they are not agricul- 
tural, hunting and robbing are learnt. 


“dirty Fellah” and the “ pale townsmen” ag profoundly as one 
They are exceedingly proud, and 


angers as those of the towns. 
Badawy means “ desert man” ; and of this name they are as 


pe of his descent.2 Being always 
light tent, they fear buildings 


' Cows.—The pure desert tribes, such 
usually no cattle, but only horses, donkeys 
* Bedawin.—This word is a man of the 
desert.” My experience is that it is only used by the settled population, and 
much disliked by the nomadic Arabs. I was once reproached by one of these 
for calling him a Bedawi. They call thems 


elves ’Arab, and are proud of pure 
descent from the tribes of Arabia.—C. R. ¢. 


rT neetsthmhC 
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imagined in any place. Of course this applies to them in their 
tribes—their hand being against every man and every man’s 
hand against them, just as was promised to their forefather 
Ishmael; so it is natural that they should avoid buildings, or 
even sleeping in unknown places. 

Though filthy in many ways, still I think them clean in 
their customs if compared with the Fellahin, who have generally 
water at their disposal, which is very often miles away from the | 
Bedawin camp. The camp is moved when it has become full of 
fleas; sometimes they move away not more than a mile, in many 
cases they move many miles, except in regions where they have 
not much space and where the tribe is very small. For around 
all sea-coast towns of Palestine and Syria—from Gaza in the south, 
by Jaffa, Ramleh, Lydda, Caesarea, Caifa, and Acre, in the Carmel 
Bay; Tyre, Sidon, and to Beyrout, in the north—there are small 
tribes of minor importance who call themselves Bedawin, having 
mostly Bedawin customs, living in tents, because this exempts 
them from military life. They do not wear the turban, but the 
flying head-cloth, held to the head by a dovble cord so charac- 
teristic of the Bedawin. Yet they have lands which they cultivate 
either in shares with some proprietor of the town or some saint, 
and they have droves of cows and buffaloes, which wallow in the 
swamps of the rivers, and are almost as savage as their Bedawin 
lords. 

The greater tribes are generally very little under Government 
control, and roam about the plain of Jezreel in the centre of 
Palestine, retreating towards Gilead and Bashan in case of need ; 
others have all the northern Syrian desert from Damascus to 
Bagdad ; some occupy the east of Jordan plains and mountains 
of Moab and Ammon, and are the terror of all southern Palestine. 
The Tayaha and the Terabeen of the Sinaitic peninsula would 
never have been under the Turkish rule, few as they are, had 
they not disagreed amongst themselves, and carried on petty 
wars for a number of years. 

Some of the women of these tribes, especially in the north, 
who flock to the markets, have more gaudy dresses, and ay 
have done away with the veil, so strictly bidden by their primitive 
laws. High red boots may also be seen amongst some. Especially 
among the Bedawin women are tattoo marks yet to be seen on the 
face, though, as already remarked, other classes also have this 
custom. The face is marked with divers figures, lines, &c., tattooed 
in blue. These markings are as old as human history, for in 
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Leviticus xix, 28, we read: “Ye shall not make any cuttings in 
your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you.” Pro- 
hibited to the Jews, the practice was carried on by the nations 
all around. Judaism could not crush those old customs. On the 
other hand, as they are allowed by the more tolerant Islam, their 
minutest details have been maintained side by side with the three 
great religions of Palestine proper—J udaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. Illiterate generally, the Bedawin probably followed more 
or less indifferently the prevailing religion, as it benefited their 
commerce or simply suited their convenience. And none of these 
creeds have ever really influenced them in the least. They were 
friends and foes with the Canaanites, had several wives like 
Abraham, when they could afford it, kept herds, and were hunters 
or robbers. During the heroic age of the Maccabees they became 
as Jews but continued to talk Arabic, sometimes became Christians 
in the latter years of the Byzantine empire, and subsequently 
fervent defenders of Islam during several centuries. The exploits 
of the wild crusader, Renaud de Chatillon, made them change the 
name only. As Christians they still went on robbing and killing, 
wearing ever the same style of dress; always fond of horses and 


arms, while the coat-of-mail of the Crusaders was very attractive 
to them, and when Islam was lord again they again became 
Mohammedans. They pray and even fast sometimes, like other 
Mohammedans, but the furthe 


tr away from towns the less they 
observe any religious rites at all. Superstitious as all others, they 


believe more in signs and traditions than in actual religious laws 
and ordinances. In fact, they care very little even for the Moham- 
medan religion, to which most of them now claim to belong, a 
very few beyond the Jordan excepted, who belong to the Greek 
Church. They have their gaints and prophets, and it is usually 


round the tombs of these that they have their cemeteries.) 
Rachel’s tomb near Be 


rness of Judea, and 
w far away, sometimes near the 
an twenty miles, the dead person 
anging in a carpet on one side, 

' Religion.—One tribe is known (in the desert of J udah) as Jahalin or 
“Jgnorant,” a term which strictly means Arabs before Islam was preached. 
The Bedawin have very little knowledge of Moslem beliefs, but Islam originated 
among them. Before the time of M 


ohammed most of them were Pagans, but 
some had become Christians and so 


me Jews by religion, even in Arabia, while 
others were “ enquirers” of no fixed creed.—C, R. O, 
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whilst earth in a sack forms the counter-balance on the other. 
The Bedawin of the plains of Philistia transport their dead to near 
the shrine of the prophet Saleh, near Ramleh. The burial and 
mourning do not differ from those of the other classes; but on 
account of distance they cannot visit the tombs on Thursdays , 
and instead visit them occasionally, when they pass near by 
chance, and if possible on the Thursday of the dead. In some 
tribes it is customary for the women to cut a tress of their hair 
and fix it on the tomb, as a token of love for the departed. 
The tombs are not tended with the same care as those of the 
townspeople, who sometimes have inscriptions cut and plant 
trees or flowers in their cemeteries; but neither the Fellahin 
nor the Bedawin plant flowers on their graves, excepting those 
who frequently mix with the townspeople. 

A woman of the Bedawin had lost her only son, about ten 
years of age. After the usual compliments of condolence, I 
told her God can give her another son, a compliment often used 
in such circumstances. “No,” says the desolate mother, “if God 
wished to give me another, he would not have taken this one.” 
Having no more hopes to get any others, some mollah told her 
that she should go with her husband and hand in hand dip 
themselves seven times in the Mediterranean Sea, repeating 
the Fattiha. She took her husband and she dipped seven times, 
but the husband afterwards confessed to me secretly, that he so 
much dreaded dipping, that he only feigned doing so, making his 
wife dip and he looking on, like the clown in the circus, feigning 
to stand on his head’and looking only at his companion, who 
expects all the time his comrade to do the same. Very generally 
speaking the Bedawin women are the liveliest and quickest of the 
three classes of native women. The townswoman with her slow 
aristocratic walk, as they call it, looks with disdain on the 
European or American lady walking quickly, “like a servant in 
a hurry.” 

Wild and rude as they may be, it is but fair to say that 
womankind, even among the sands and thorn-bushes of the Jordan 
valley, have a kinder feeling than men. I have lain sick and 
wanting nursing in towns, in villages, and in the -Bedawin tent, 
and they all did their utmost to make me forget the seclusion, 
each one as much as could be expected from them, and according 
to the degree of their knowledge. 

In the plain of Jericho, more than twenty years ago, I had 


grown quite friendly with a Bedawin woman, and one day when 
R 
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aoe rusalem arrived and brought us neither news 
pi Teeerals man hook: my Bedawin friend took an old rag and 
blackened it with soot, and said: “This is the letter I shall send 
to Jerusalem, they will know well enough that we are in the most, 
miserable. state that. can be imagined.” And when at tength the 
Bedawiyeh divided them into equal parts on the banks of the 

Jordan, giving me a part, as if we had gained booty from some 

passing traveller. 


Cuaprer VIT.—eapine W omen. 


That when women choose to rule, 
of the Bedawin woman as well as of an 
degree she is more imperious than any other woman in Islam. 

My old Bedawin friend in the plain of Jericho was a widow 
and had an only son, aged about 22. We had rented their lands 
to sow wheat and barley, with a farnily of Fellahin. Although 
the young man, Mohammed-et-Talak, had to arrange the contracts 
and so on in Jerusalem, yet at home his mother wholly commanded 
him. And even in my presence she beat him and scolded him till 
he simply cried, and contrary to the habits of the Fellahin, said : 
“She is my mother, and I have to obey her, 
chastisement,”’ Im-Mohammed, the old woman, would sit down, 
without a veil, smoking her big pipe, and giving orders, at the 

same time emphatically striking the ground with her pipe, as much 


as to say : “So will I have it.” And when the young man one 
day showed impatience, she told him : “ Sure, you chicken, T shall 
retreat to the mountains, 


and see what will become of you.” On 
such occasions he again became quite tame, and promised to: 
follow her instructions. 

Another Bedawin widow, in the 
wealthy, Possessing 300 or 400 cows; this fact alone gave her 
superiority, and everything regarding the community was. 

_her and even to a certain degree had to be 
ratified by her. I was very much surprised that she should 
not have gone to the expense of erecting a stable of some kind 
for her cattle, to protect them against thieves or rain or the heat of 
the sun. Of thieves she was not afraid, as for the rain she thought 
this was God’s will, and besides, building expenses were too great, 
no matter how primitive the building might be. Very soon 
after my interview with her, a heavy rain swept over the camp. 


they well knew how, is true 
y other, and perhaps to some 


and receive her 


plain of Philistia, was very 
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and the whole region, and in that very night she is said to have 
lost three-fourths of her cattle. Stoically she bore this loss, and 
like the Bedawin Job, hearing of his losses, she also said: “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 
A legend of an old Bedawin woman so i lent that she 
even braved the seasons is told of February 24th. | 
Having had much rain during February, the old Bedawiyeh, 
to spite the month, put herself and tents in a mountain pass in 
the wilderness of J udwa,and said: “ February, the roarer, is past; 
Pil kick him a hundred times, for I and m y goats are saved from 
his waters’; but February, whose reputation is known, and of 
whom it is said: “ February, the roarer, climbs and kicks, but 
summer’s odour is in him,” was furious at the woman who had 
thus abused him, and said to his cousin, March: ‘‘ Please give me 
three days, I have only four left; we can make the waters flow 
once more.” February and March thus agreed, and during seven 
days there was unceasing rain. When the weather was fine again 
and the sun shone on the camp of the old Bedawiyeh, not even a 
trace of it was left. The terrible waters had washed her away with 
her tents and goats and all appurtenances, and the dead bodies 
alone were found floating about the Dead Sea. These three 
days are therefore called the borrowed days, as February had 
borrowed them from March. 

Some Bedawin women also enter holy orders, but this does 
in nowise exclude marriage, as for the nuns in monasteries. <A 
woman may be born holy, and in this case she is believed to work 
miracles. A Bedawy in Philistia, very badly sick with the 
malarial fever, and whom J could not help any more than I could 
help myself, being badly taken with it too, told me the only 

| remedy for this was to go to the Darwishy of the Hrari family. 
| “God’s party—ya Hrari,’”! is an exclamation always used when 
the name. cf any holy person is pronounced. She was expected 
to heal the sick by a mixture of herbs, a secret of her own. 


* adsl Jie, Ly a) it—Stact Lilah ya rijél Allah—is an exclama- 
tion used by every Mohammedan when the name of any holy man is pro 
nounced. JLi—to lift up; to take away from the place. The Bedawin say 
'i—sidi—to move camp. ‘The Bedawin decamped— __ 23] éSLs— 
Shalat el‘Arab, Thus it means “from the (same) camp,” or “lifted up by 
the same movement of departure,” é.e., “the party”; and “Shael Illah ya 


rijal Allah” would be “ (Respect before) God’s companions (ye) men of God.” 
R 2 
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Another woman of holy orders, known under the name of the 
‘‘ prophet’s foal,” walked about for years, begging or asking alms 
without pronouncing a single word, but neighing like a young foal. 
This is, of course, understood by all believers. Dr. Chaplin, for 
many years a physician in Jerusalem, says: “ This is a peculiar 
nervous affection, not very uncommon among girls born in 
Palestine, which seems to compel those labouring under it to 
go about imitating the sounds made by animals.” 

A holy woman of renown, said to have lived somewhere about 
the fourteenth century of our era, only known by the name of 
‘Daughter of Bari,” and who had drunk of the jug of Paradise 
water, which entitles everybody to become holy, was so ambitious 
that she tried to drink the whole, leaving nothing for some of 
her companions, who were already holy too. She was so beautiful 
that she had to wear seven veils, laid on each other tile-fashion, 
the lowest being shortest. It is known that no Derwish may 
look at a woman lest he lose his holiness, unless he be so well 
proved in virtue as to withstand all evil thoughts. As she had 
taken the sacred jug, three of the leaders of holy orders went to 
take back the jug, but at her beauty had to withdraw. The 
fourth one, by the name of Bedawy, now came in old ragged 
clothes, with vermin all about him; of course she, being a 
Derwisha, at once could read his thoughts. He now came and 
asked for the jug, but would not be moved by her beauty, so she 
uplifted one veil, which discovered a part of her neck, without 
effect ; a second veil was lifted, discovering her chin; still it was 
useless. Finally, she asked him to marry her, but not only 
would he hear nothing about it, but even ordered the earth to 
swallow her deeper and deeper, till on the fourth summons she 
ordered a servant to get the holy jug and give it to the Bedawy. 


PART IV.—THE EGYPTIAN WOMAN. 
Cuaprer I, 


As regards the Egyptian woman it must be understood that I 
attempt only a general description of her as she lives in Palestine. 
Though Palestine really borders on Egypt, still the great sandy 
desert lying between has, in many instances, given another 
character to their respective peoples. The Egyptians in Palestine 
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have settled in the country successively ; the Egyptian Pashas 
trying from time to time to colonise Palestine with their own 
subjects, as being of a more submissive character than the 
independent Palestine mountaineer, ever ready to revolt. The 
last great attempt was made by Mohammed Ali, founder of 
the present dynasty of the Khedives of Egypt; who sent a 
force to invade Palestine in 1831 under the command of his 
son, Ibrahim Pasha. During the nine years following, while 
the Viceroy .was absolute master, he established colonies ali 
about the plains of Philistia, Sharon, and Jezreel. Their descen- 
dants still remain, having kept their own customs to a certain 
degree, as well as their language, or rather dialect, which, 
however, is now fast becoming merged in the Palestinian. 

The Egyptian is a separate type, resembling the flat-nosed and 
thick-lipped African to a certain degree, but not black as most 
African nations are. He is a real link between the Caucasian 
and the Negro.' 

Naturally those transplanted to Palestine, either by order 
of the Viceroy or voluntaril y. are mostly of the agriculturist class, 
as commercial men have much better chances in Egypt than in 
Palestine. The blue dress worn by the women is less wide than 
that of the Bedawin, and a little wider than the Fallaha’s. It is 
covered with a white or dark head-dress, with a heavy black face- 
veil attached to the head like that of the Bedawin, but instead of 
being short, like the Bedawin, so as to cover only the lips and 
chin with dangling coins, the Egyptian veil hangs down to the 
breast, and coins are sewn at the bottom to hold it in place.?. The 
general character of the Egyptian woman is softer than that of the 
three other classes of women already described ; she is more polite, 
and will more readily answer even a stranger. The townswoman 
is seandalised, or fears the appearance of her husband or of some 


' Type.—The Egyptian type is rather that of the ancient Egyptians before 
2000 B.c.—a race distantly connected with the Semitic peoples. The Copts 
alone preserve the old language. The Arabic which is spoken by Egyptian 
Moslems is, in some respects, nearer to that of Arabia than to that of Syria. 
Syrian is considered the more elegant dialect, but the Egyptian Arabic descends 
from the time of the Moslem conquest.—C. R. C. 

2 Egyptians.—In Ashdod especially the Egyptian dress may be observed, 
_ but the colonies of 1831-1840 spread even to Galilee, and the name Ke/r Musv, 
or “Egyptian hamlet,” still applies to a village in the Valley of J ezreel, near 
Beisin, The Egyptian veil is distinguished, not only by its length, but by the 
peculiar fastening of metal (usually brass) which connects it to the head-dress 
in the middle, between the eyes.—C. R. C. 
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indiscreet visitor, and will therefore be rather unpolite with you. 
The Fallaha, thinking that you are mocking her language and 
costume, will therefore remind you of your business; the Bedawiyeh 
will indignantly point to the men as if to say: “If you have any- 
thing to say go there and leave me in peace.” The Egyptian may 
even answer you with expressions like “ my eye,” “ my heart,” 
und “my life,” though the Egyptian husband may be as jealous as 
any other in the East. Perhaps the simple fact that they are 
strangers in the land makes a difference in their behaviour. 


They are not masters. Whether they live in the towns or in 
the country they are more or less 


given to occupations connected 
with agriculture. 


Round about Jaffa they are dairy women, 
and in the villages they are Fellahin, but do not call them- 
selves by this name in Palestine, and do 
with natives. The Palestine Fellah is as proud of his pedigree 
as the Bedawin, and if you ask him or her whether they are 
related to so and so he will say: “No, they are Egyptians, 
whilst we are Fellahin.” Generally speaking, they also say in 
talking of an Egyptian: “ With my respects to yourself, she (or 
he) is an Egyptian.” This same contempt is almost as old as 
history. In Numbers xii, 1, we read: “ And Miriam and Aaron 
Spake against Moses because of the Rthiopian woman whom he had 
married : for he had married an Ethiopian woman.” After showing 
why they spoke against Moses, the writer seems to excuse them in 
the last sentence, which means as much ag “ it is true he did take 
such a woman.” This sentence shows us that already in those 
remote times it was considered degrading for the Israelites to 
enter into unions with the Africans. At a later period many 
Israelites took Canaanite Wives, though it was against their laws. 

Even men like Samson took daughters of the Philistines. 
The plain of the Philistines being the highway to Kgypt, with 
Gaza as the last city, it is, as might be expected, very much 
And even whole villages of Egyptians 


peopled by Egyptians. 
exist in the same plain, the people of which do not mingle with 
now and th 


the Fellahin save en, and always with repugnance. 
In the towns of Gaza, Jaffa, R 


amleh, and Lydda there are very 
important Egyptian settlements, for 


the most part such as were 
fixed in the country by the great soldier, Ibrahim Pasha, from 
1831-40. An Egyptian woman living in Lydda is blessed with 
worldly goods, and with the honourable name of Sit Ikhwetha, 
that is, “ Lady of her brothers.” Kor many years this important 
lady not only ruled amongst her own family, but even had 


not easily imtermarry 
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influence on the whole town. She used to go to the Government 
Hall, whence women are excluded, imprison this one and loose 
that one, and the Governors of Lydda and Jaffa trembled when 
she wanted anything. But in most cases she had no need of help 
from anybody. She simply enforced her will on those with whom 
she had to do. Her sons and relatives had no wish or will of their 
own, for she arranged everything. In marriage affairs she would 
prescribe this woman to that man, as respected her relatives. But 
as everything has an end in this world, the riches which, it is 
said, had been unjustly accumulated in the Egyptian wars of 
1830-40 gave out: process after process was lost, and in her old 
age she even had to endure arrest and imprisonment. Although 
the old Turkish law forbade imprisonment of women, the husbands 
having to undergo that penalty, the new law allows money to be 
claimed from women, and in serious cases imprisonment of women 
in the house of some honourable citizen of the town. Women 
generally are talked of with contempt as inferiors, and many will 
not even admit that they have an immortal soul like the men. 
But though they be beaten by husbands or brothers, on the other 
hand the women are considered holy, and the title Walié may 
be interpreted “ Saint,” as woman has the holiest of duties to 
perform, such as bearing and rearing children, and making 
the bread. Then again another expression for woman is “ the 
weaker rib,” and this prevents any stranger who respects himself 
from lifting his hand against women, even if he should be 
attacked. Women are to be avoided in all cases ; and, as Abimelech 
was half killed by a woman at the siege of Thebez, and asked his 
armour-bearer to slay him “lest they say a woman slew him,”’ 
with the same feeling such a fate is avoided nowadays. I remember 
a man killed by a stone from the hand of a woman in a general 
skirmish in the village of Abu Ghésh; and his name was ever 
afterwards mentioned with contempt: ‘“ Ah! such an one who 
was killed by a woman.” A young man who had _ beaten his 
mother was reproved by his uncle for the deed, and she left her 
son to live with that uncle, but needing her very much in the 
house, and to save his honour, the son came and asked me if 
I would be arbitrator to bring her back. We went together, 
and, having drunk coffee, explained our mission. The uncle 
reproved the nephew somewhat in these terms: ‘ Your mother 
who bore you and brought you up when your father died 
remained «a widow to help you to succeed in life ; how dare your 
criminal hand touch not only the Saint but a person, who, though 
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old, is not abandoned by everybody. By the most mighty God, 
by the merciful God, oh Ethman, this same Amrié that you see 
wrinkled and ragged, if you do not respect her and obey her I 
will forbid to go back to you. She is happy in my house : 
may she be on my eyes and on my head, and if I have nothing 
to feed her with, let her sit on my right shoulder and eat my 
flesh, and when there is nothing left, let her change shoulders 
and begin eating my lett.” Of course, the son promised every- 
thing, and they both went home and lived again as happy as 
before, without going to the extravagance of shoulder eating. 


Cuaptrer IT.—Generar Lire. 


Religion and superstition, as may well be expected, are in the 
same degree of development in Kgypt as in Palestine. In Egypt 
_ the people are Mohammedans and Copts; these last have been 

Christians from the remotest ages, before the invasion of Egypt 
by the Arab Moslems. <A small colony of Copts live in Jerusalem, 
and have their own church and khan, a kind of 1 
which the pilgrims of their church live when y 
City at Easter. 


Egypt is supposed to be full of holy men of all kinds 
evil spirits, whilst Palestine is the 
be confounded with simple saints of historical reputation only. 
Among Egyptian women, more even than amongst the others, the 
most extravagant beliefs as to ghosts are found. 

The ceremonies of birth, marriage, divorce, burial, and 
mourning are not very different from those already described 

d. Cradle Songs are customary among 


them all to lull the baby to sleep, often, of course, improvised, as 
was this one to a little girl:— 


iostelry in 
isiting the Holy 


, and of 
home of the prophets, not to 


Helwé died, Helwé is dead. 


No! by Allah, she liveth still, 
She'll grow up and eat her b 


read, that might stick right in her throat. 


In naming the child the Egyptians make a small difference ; 
instead of naming immediately after birth they follow the Judaic 
custom, and give its name on the seventh day. Thechild is washed 
and salted, as among others, and then a copper basin is put above 
its head, which the midwife knocks with a stick to test whether 
the child is fearless. If it gets frightened it will always be a 
coward ; if, on the contrary, it is not afraid, the midwife asks the 
father: “ How will you name it?” The father gives the name 
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‘* Mohammed ” or “ Aishy,” or whatever he may choose ; then the 
midwife, giving a knock again on the copper basin, says: “‘ Do 
you hear? Your name is Mohammed,” or “ Aishy,” as the father 
has named the child. If it is a boy it is circumcised. weeks, 
months, or years afterward; no particular age is fixed for this 
ceremony. In general it is very expensive, as they have to invite 
all friends and relatives to the feast, so it is put off to some 
favourable date when they may have money to spare, or for 
some procession which they care to attend, thus increasing the 
solemnity. Before they are married the women go about without 
the veil, or simply throw it back, especially when out to fetch 
water in the big jar. 

Like the others an Egyptian woman may have to live with two 
or more other women as the wives of one husband. They call them- 
selves durra, that is “ rival,” a name which exists only among the 
Orientals. My “rival” is not here, is equivalent to “ the wife of 
my husband is not here.” The rivals almost always hate each 
other, as is very natural. When they are too poor to have 
separate houses they live in one and the same room. I have even 
known an old man who lived in a house with his two wives and 
his son, and his son’s two wives. Of course it would be very 
hazardous to state that they lived in perfect unity, yet it is hard 
even for an Egyptian Fellah to be harsh always to his wives, and 
these two families lived on side by side for many years, stoically 
bearing the burden of their laws; and though this one was now a 
little more favoured, or now that one, according to the mood and 
temper of one or the other, it is still remarkable how few quarrels 
they had. Four different women in one household, and almost 
every instant they might be wanting the same article! My 
brother and I rode up to these Egyptians in the plain of 
Sharon, where they were gardeners, and as it was very late in the 
evening my brother proposed to stop there for the night. Being 
summer it was too warm to be indoors, so the women brought 
carpets and we were seated below the huge mulberry trees. To 
begin with we asked for a jug and basin to wash ourselves. The 
whole family were sitting or lying around. We received the 
philosophical answer that the water always flowed at the well, 
‘thus rendering jug and basin superfluous—evidently it was less 
troublesome. Next we asked for a box to put some barley in for 
the horses, but this seemed as superfinous as the jug. They 
never bought any barley, their animals had the plain to feed on, and 
though grass is not as nourishing as barley, their mules, though very 
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thin, still lived, and in consequence a box was altogether a luxury 
to keep. When I read the late news of the Italo-Abyssinian 
campaign it was hoped that Menelek would be soon reduced 
through want of food and of porters for his considerable army. 
After the terrible battle of Abba-Garima on February 29th, 1896, 
and the following days, in which the Italians lost nearly 10,000 
men, the prisoners, or such as could escape, reported wonderful 
facts; for whilst the Italian army had to carry food for them- 
selves and for their animals, and still went into the battle in 
despair, almost dying of hunger, the Abyssinians carried nothing 
with them and still were better off, and the numerous mules of 
the Choan army lived on the fields and came into action more 
vigorously than their fellow mules in the 
tomed to better food, but for the time depriv 
it became dark sitting under the mulberry trees we asked for a 
light by which to unpack our saddlebags and partake of our 
victuals. © This was more than our host expected to hear. What 
in the wide world did he, living most of the time in the open air, 
want a light for? The moon was quite light enough for him and 
his families, and when there was no moon they went to bed 
earlier and by turns they watched, being much exposed to thieves 
and robbers. We left off asking for anything, but soon felt 
enough of one of the Egyptian plagues still extant in these 
countries; fleas innumerable invaded our bodies and rest was 
impossible. I have been out very often and had to share the 
bedding of the Fellahin, and still I am inclined to give some 
credit to the inhabitants of the “Vale of Yearning,” as the place 
1s called in the immediate neighbourhood of the Vale of Sorek, 
from their belief that the Sultan of the Jleas has taken his abode 


Italian army, accus- 
ed of any at all. As . 


there. At all events if he himself is absent his hosts are there, 
and remind you of a visit to their court for a long time 
afterwards. 


Two of the women, 
of the son, were almost, 


very old, being the mother of the only 
married the second wite ‘ 


r and one a wife 
; the elder woman was 
son. The old father 


S : in order to have more children, and so 
did the son. His first wife had sons and daughters, but they died, 


so he married a second woman to have children. * These four 
women had to help their husbands in the gardens, watering and 
tilling, but they never had much work to do, and led a very idle 
life, dreaming away existence. In a Village near, altogether 
inhabited by Egyptians, settled there for half a century or more, 
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life was very much the same. As to the morality of the women 
in general, their reputation was as bad as could be. Delilah’s 
home has also spread Delilah’s character broadcast amongst these 
Kgyptians. 

These women shriek and scream at the funerals, waving their 
handkerchiefs; and, though Mohammed forbids mourning alto- 
gether, it is curious to see how women have stamped this law 
under their feet, not at all minding the swearing, cursing, or 
begging of the husbands to leave off because it is very sinful. 
Why men have accepted the command of Mohammed, and why 
women have not, is perhaps to be explained by a kind of egotism. 
Death of any member of the family is a grief to anyone, and 
perhaps the woman—who, after all, is the echo of the family—is 
silently allowed to let the sorrow, which is hidden by the man, be 
expressed loudly and vehemently—oftenest at the burial, or after 
the virtues of the departed have been loudly recited in presence of 
the assembly of women. That the departed was ‘ the camel of the 
house” is a very general expression. In their extravagance in 
telling the praise of the departed the most curious pet names are 
invented, and at the same time the dulness, stupidity, and all bad 
qualities of those remaining are given in contrast to the bright- 
ness, cleverness, and virtues of the departed. All this is said in 
« half-singing, half-wailing tone, intermingled with individual 
shrieks on the highest notes. Some are real mourners, some are 
simply feigning as friends, or are paid wailers. The hair is torn, 
and the black veil in many cases is changed for a white one 
during mourning. 

There are different kinds of mourning songs for men or for 
women ; riches or love form the principal subject :— 


4 seller of corals, come down with your articles, Here is a fair one about to 
buy, 

O seller of corals, bring the bowl and come down.! Fatmé, the beautiful, is 
waiting for you. 


All such singing is thought fine, and is gay to their ears, yet 
always has a wailing tone to ours; and even as to the words, 
some sorrowful event is always mingled with the more joyous 
ones. 

In years gone by, when the agriculturists were not yet 
accustomed to serve in the army, and were pressed to be soldiers, 
the departure of the recruits was always a very sad event. They 


! Feigning the dead person to be waiting only. 
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were generally bound together by fours, and led by soldiers as 
prisoners of war to their barracks, and thence sent to remote 
provinces, Such columns of young men were usually accompanied 
by nearly as many women, shrieking and tearing their hair, very 
much like the behaviour at a funeral, In modern times the 
military life, as in all European States, has become obligatory for 
all, and, as they well know that enlisting does not of necessity 
mean being killed in battle, the fuss about the departure is less. 
An Egyptian soldier’s song, full of all kinds of episodes from 
a soldier's life, still shows how woman is foremost in his mind, 
and though really a Mussulman soldier can only imagine kissing 


his bride or wife publicly, in the song it is mentioned as though 
it were really done :— 


Born in Galiub, since m 
overflow our fields, 

And I had a neighbour, Sheikh Abdelhei, 
only to me: 


Nothing could be compared to the beauty and tenderness of Fatmé, 


Her eyes were as big as coffee cups, and her body was firm with the vigour of 
youth. 


y birth, sixteen times have I seen the Nile’s waters 


whose daughter’s face was known 


We had one heart, and were free from jealousies, ready to be united, 
But Allah curse the military inspector who bound my two hands, 
For, together with many more, we were marched off to the camp. 
nothing could soften the inspector’s heart, 
soon made me forget my cottage and the 
wheel-well on the Nile, 
But noth 


of our prophet, to him be praise. 

rocks and mountains I was sanctified by my visit to 
rejoicing in the name of Haji. 

promoted corporal, and after three 


» and 1 delighted to see my sacr 
In the camp, near Galiub, how m 


Yea, yet afraid of going there, fo 
Yhen I got the fever, and wa 
They were worse than tl 
And very likely they sol 


Dying from hunger and sorrow, I was given a horrible medicine, 
The smell alone inspired fear, and made me more sick. 

T had the eup at my lips, when a piercing cry penetrated my soul, 
And I distinctly heard her voice, crying, “ Hassan ! my eye!” 


to European doctors. 
my accustomed food, 
se them ! 


\ 
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I flung my cup at the nurse, and new strength flew into my veins. 

I was healed, and those idiots think it was their drug that did it. 

IT asked at once to leave the hospital, and it was granted to me. 

I flew into Fatmé’s arms, who awaited me impatiently, 

And after many caresses she told me how she had found me. 

She had many difficulties in entering the camp, and heard strange words. 

At the gate the sentinel told her “ Dour,” and as she continued he stopped her, 
Till an officer came and questioned her, 

And she said: “ Give me my love Hassan, absent these three years.” 

But the officer turned round, and thought she had lost her senses. 

She had to retire, and happily met the sister of my sergeant, 

Who knew I was in the hospital, and that I was seriously ill. 

But, swifter than the gazelle, the light of my life came near the hospital 

And called in at the window: “‘ Hassan! my eye! my heart!” 

And full of joy I carried her about the camp, and presented her to all my 
superiors, leaving out none, from the colonel down to the sergeant. 

I received my dismissal, to return to Galiub and to marry. 

Old Abdelhei was awaiting us, to bless us. God be praised! 


The Arabs’ poetry is mostly fiction, but, as may be seen by the 
above verses, what they think, whom they love, what they feel, 
can best be given in long-drawn-out notes. Sadly the singer puts 
her hand to one side of the head, bent as if she were wailing, and 
with heartrending tones will sing of love or war. 

The Egyptians are called “ Masarwy” in Palestine—that is, 
inhabitants of the land of Masr, the native name of Egypt. The 
Christians of Egypt—that is, the old Egyptians—are known by 
the name of Copt. These Copts are the real transmitters of old 
Egyptian traditions. One example will suffice to show how they 
have transmitted old customs, or rather kept them alive :— 
Herodotus says that whosoever killed a cat, even involuntarily, 
was put to death. It is strictly believed amongst the modern 
Moslems and Copts in Egypt that a cat is holy, and she cannot be 
killed, or vengeance will sooner or later fall on the person who 
has committed the deed. Therefore the proverb says: “ The 
crime committed on a cat will never be pardoned”; and by 
dozens will they tell stories about persons who have killed cats 
becoming blind or ending their lives in misery. 
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PART V.—THE GIPSY. 
CuHaprer I.—Generat Descriprion. 


This class of inhabitants, known under the 
is certainly the most despised by every one, They are the real 
pariahs of society. To call a person a ‘“‘Nury” for a man or 
“Nurié” for a woman, expresses at once the meanest title and 
the greatest contempt for any person that a Palestinian or 
Syrian can imagine. 

They have a language of their own, of Cent 
origin, and though they all talk the Arabic, yet they have a letter 
“k” which they pronounce very strongly, and by which the 
gipsy is immediately recognised. Probably they have always 
had very little attachment to any country, for they live in tents. 
like the Bedawin, but are always found round about towns or 
wealthy villages, where they can easily earn a living. They are 
generally blacksmiths, and as the villages have no others, they 
are welcome guests. The ironwork is always put aw 
“ Nowar’s ” arrival, 

In Palestine they profess Mohammedanism, though in reality 
they have very little religion at all. They keep the feasts 
and fasts if the occasion suits them, and bury their dead in 
the cemetery nearest to the place where they 
living. 

They are mostly darker 
haired, and, like all the tent-] 
grow older, 
women are 0 


name of ** Nowar,’” 


‘al Asiatic 


ay for the 


are temporarily 


than the Bedawin, always black- 
iving people, are very thin as they 
The young buys and girls are fatter, and the young 
ften even good-looking, 

They are under the jurisdiction of a Sheikh of their own 
election, ruling in or about Gaza, and the Government makes him 
responsible for crimes, for paying of tithes, and go forth. 

The gipsies living in tents are considered as Bedawin, and 
never serve in the army, Generally speaking, they are great 
cowards, and have no arms, though they are almost. always out 
of doors. They pitch their tents next to the most important 
approaches of the towns, and whilst the men put up the anvil, 
light the charcoal fire, and put the bellows in motion, and by 
forging some old iron advertise their arrival, the women go about 
from house to house begging for bread or whatever they can get, 
occasionally stealing, if they find unguarded homes. 
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Cuaprer I].—Tae Women. 


The women are generally dressed in blue like the Southern 
Palestine Fellahin, but have somewhat ampler clothes, They 
have bracelets, earrings, and noserings, and have the head 
tied round with a kind of turban of blue, this being the veil. 
They more readily than any other class wear any clothing that 
they may receive. 

Besides the guttural ““k” already mentioned as peculiar in 
their speech, they all have a particular movement of the hips 
in walking, so that this kind of throwing the hips right and lett 
whilst walking is called the gipsy walk, Whilst the Palestinian 
generally carries her child of two or three years on the shoulder 
as before stated, the Nurié carries her child on the hip, distorting 
her body, or, rather, forming a kind of obtuse angle with her 
own body to afford a seat to the heavy baby.' The dowry in 
marriage is generally made up of a certain number of donkeys, 
which the bridegroom has to give to the bride’s family, and the 
ceremonies are as short as possible. Then again, they are very 
cautious towards strangers, and seem to surround themselves 
with as much mystery as possible, being ever on their guard 
for fear of being known, as they generally have either done 
something they ought not, or are ready to plunder and steal, and 
thus had better conceal themselves. . 

The women are tattooed on the face, arms, legs, and often on 
the whole body; this tattooing very much serves their purpose, 
as they are often supposed to possess supernatural qualities 
as sorcerers and geomancers. As they wander about the country 
and see all classes of people, they are naturally physiognomists, 
and can tell by the looks of a person either what he wishes, 
or to some degree guess at the troubles he has. 

An old geomancer, tattooed literally from head to foot, was 
sitting down at the roadside near Jaffa, and had drawn squares 
and angles in the sand before her. I had lost my brother a short 
time before and was about to leave Palestine, but was not quite 
sure what I should do; thus a woman like that old geomancer 
could probably read in my face that I had troubles of different 
kinds, besides knowing that Europeans generally go back to their 


1 Carrying Children.—The Gipsies came from Scinde, in India, and their 
language is the Scinde dialect, from the original Sanskrit. It is remarkable 
that they preserve the Indian custom of carrying the child on the hip, while 
Arabs carry it on the back or shoulder.—C. R. C. 


a le es a mer is. wages = 


like a black star, it has fixed 
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country sooner or later. It is no wonder that she told me many 
things which, to the more simple-minded, appear wonderful if 
not supernatural. I had often seen her sitting there, and 
wondered what kind of prediction she might have in store for 
persons with whom she certainly did not very often come in 
contact. I rode up to her and, without dismounting from my 
horse, threw her a coin, and asked her “ My lot” for some time 
to come. She had half a dozen shells of different shapes, and 
threw them into the figures drawn on the sand. Then picking 
them up, she said: “ You have a great sorrow just past you, and, 
itself on your forehead, and only 
time and patience can take this away. <A letter is coming to you 
from over the seas calling you to leave this country and cross 
home in a steamer, for which you will be glad temporarily only, 
for you will not receive what you are awaiting, but the struggle 
for life will be heavy upon you for some years to come ; and 
you will not be satisfied until at least ten years are passed.” 
I now prepared to ride away, when she opened her clothes in 
front and showed me all her upper body absolutely tattooed, and 
taking out a bag, she went on: “T have here a very precious 
stone which I brought from Mecca, this is to be rubbed in oil, and 


1 tell you about, if you give me 
y the black star from between 


and after having excited 
ily find scores’ of people 
m for “some more know- 
uliarity of Orientals, or of 
y—for a statistician has found 
St progressive cities in Kurope, not 
said to consult the “ modern witches 
witches make a good living, be they 


that in Paris, one of the mo 
less than 250,000 persons are 
of Endor” yearly, and such 
in the East or in the West. 
The feminine congress held 


in Paris in 1895 
to be an outcome of nineteenth 
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As with the Bedawin, the woman must answer for her 
husband, and often keep the tent when he is away, or go out 
on errands when he is busy repairing some plough or hatchet, 
so naturally she is forced to represent the man in his absence. 
Again, as they are usually very poor and never remain more than 
a few days in one place, they cannot afford to have more than one 
tent for the whole family, consisting of ten or twelve persons. 
Consequently, no place is reserved for this or that member. 
No privileges are allowed; it is simply, perhaps, the right of 
might, and as might sometimes means finding the easiest way of 
enabling a family to live, the woman has her great share by 
begging and bringing home the necessaries. I have also 
observed elder women, especially, forging in lieu of the men on 
an emergency. 

Besides being geomancers, soothsayers, or house (tent) wives, 
they are often dancers, for in this they are very dexterous. When 
they dance in public they put on a coloured petticoat, and with 
the castanets at the tips of their fingers, perform very much 
in the style of Occidental ballet dancers, though not with the 
same agility, but they could probably be trained to do so, if they 
had a series of lessons. Very often the dancer has a tambourine, 
with cymbals all round it, thus timing herself by the sound. 
They have often two names, one for the Arabic population, taken 
from the favourite names of Islam, as Fatmey, Aishy, Hamdy ; 
and also names of animals, as “She-wolf”; or even of fruits, as 
** Peach,” and so on. 

They never intermarry with any other class of people, probably 
because of mutual repulsion. Mohammedan law forbids inter- 
marriages with them, for they are “forty times” unclean. This 
probably points to the fact that in centuries past they were not 
Mohammedaus. Islam leaves many such questions without an 
answer. For all Mohammedans are equal—no matter in what 
condition or of what nation. But the same case presents itself 
as an enigma in another question. Mohammed has promised a 
number of huris in Paradise, and it is not difficult for God to 
create such, out of nothing: But what becomes of the soul of 
the woman who was a believer on earth? Some believe her 
soul immortal, some not. If immortal, where is her place in 
Paradise? If not, why does she pray and fast when on earth ? 
And why is she to be buried like every other believer ? 
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Cuaprer III.—Ortiain. 


The name of Nowar is said to have been given them when 
they were building the Kaaba, in Mecca—which is called the 
‘“Tmnowara,” that is, ‘‘the enlightened,” whence they received 
the name of “Lighters.’’? They say they came away from the 
Najd, in Arabia, with the Beni Hilal (the story of which exodus 
has been partly related in Part ITI), and when in Palestine they 
fought against their own tribe. As two leaders, Zeer and J assas, 
being cousins, were each striving to be the head of the tribe, the 
Gipsies of to-day held with their leader Jassas, and therefore they 
also call themselves “ Arabs of Jassas ”; but they were overcome 
by the mightier Zeer, who, after a decisive victory, laid a curse 
on them to ride donkeys perpetually, wherefore they always use 
donkeys, but say: ‘Cursed be the father of the Zeer, who 
condemned us to ride donkeys.” But Jassas said he had the 
victory, and condemned the party of the Zeer to plough and 
hold the handle all their lives; wherefore the Fellahin, condemned 
by Jassas to hold the handle, say: “Cursed be the father of 
Jassas, who made us guide the handle.” 

It is traditional to say: “You arrive like the Gipsies,” when 
you arrive in the middle of the day. The Gipsies have their 


Zyptian population a good deal, but their 

The inhabitants of Palestine call 
ey call themselves Déme, and also 
They believe i d and evil spirits, 
like others ; especially do th 4 Hecnnenap ets. 


rere ; ey fear the “ horned owl,” who is a 
Meguised witeh, and very fond of the children A white flag is 


gipsies rather than natives, it is 
eh) is sacred to the Fellahin in 
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hoisted on the tent where the visit of the owl is mostly feared, to 
prevent her coming. They have the liveliest children that can be 
imagined. In the big camps in the ‘plain of Philistia, round 
Ramleh and Lydda, I have often seen groups of boys and girls 
of four to ten years run, jump, and dance, stripped naked, and 
as soon as strangers passed by, swift as lightning wrap them- 
selves in a rag or old cloak, run after the passers by, and ask 
for alms. No sooner were the strangers gone than they would 
fling off their rags and continue their interrupted play. 

There are other settlers and inhabitants of Palestine and 
Syria, but in describing these five very different populations and 
distinct classes a fair view of manners and customs has been 
given, and in many cases these very much resemble those of 
Bible-times. 

On the market place inside the walls of Jerusalem can be seen 
the daily life of that town: the Fellaha women selling their 
cauliflowers and other vegetables ; men with camels loaded with 
roots for fuel; townspeople, Bedawin, Jews with their long 
gowns and slippers, Europeans, and at the gate of the citadel 
the Turkish soldiers—a gathering of many nations. 


THE SITE OF GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


By the Rev. Canon MacCott. 


I HAVE said elsewhere that the case of the traditional site of Golgotha 
as against the new claimant “is not a case of strong evidence against 
weak, but a case of overwhelming evidence against none.” In the 
following pages I shall endeavour to make good that assertion ; and I 
begin with a few preliminary observations. 

The advocates of the new site disdain the superfluous task, as they 
deem it, of disproving the authenticity of the traditional site. They 
assume, and some of them have declared publicly, that no person of 
common sense and competent knowledge can for a moment believe in 
the authenticity of the traditional site. The number and class of persons 
who are thus proved destitute of common sense and adequate knowledge 
are somewhat remarkable. The “Speaker's Commentary” was edited 
and writen by eminent scholars, and it declares: “The evidence in 
support of the traditional site is strong, and appears conclusive.” The 
most recent authoritative American pronouncement on the subject was 
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published in 1896, Its title is “The People’s Bible History, prepared in 
the Light of Recent Investigations, by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, LL.D., with 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P.” 
There are 18 contributors, belonging to various religious denominations, 
including from England, besides Mr. Gladstone, such names as Professor 
Sayce, Rev. Dr. Moore, editor of “The Christian Commonwealth,” the 
Dean of Canterbury, Professor Agar Beet, D.D., of the Wesleyan College, 
Richmond. According to this authority, “the evidence available points 
to the acceptance of the ordinary tradition, and to the belief that this 
church does mark the place where the Lord’s body was laid” (p. 683). 
To pass from collective authorities to individual writers, it is necessary 
to take samples out of a multitude. The late Rev. George Williams’s 
“Holy City” (two vols., published in 1845) disposed entirely of the 
elaborate guess-work and slip-shod reasoning of Dr. Robinson as well as 
of the fantastic paradox of Mr. Fergusson. Mr. Williams’s masterly 
monograph is the result of some years’ careful researches on the spot. 
The publication of the first edition of his book made a sensation. 
Those who had accepted without inquiry Dr. Robinson’s confident dog- 
matism, especially in Germany, acknowledged themselves converted by 
Mr. Williams’s book. Dr. Schultz, who devoted the leisure of three 
years as Prussian Consul in Jerusalem to the study of its topography 
and archeology, came to the same conclusion as Mr. Williams, to whom 
he owned some obligations in a volume on the subject. German scholars 
then took the matter up with the thoroughness which is characteristic of 
them, and decided by a preponderance which amounts to moral unanimity 


in favour of the traditional site. Let one example suffice. In a learned 
wan ee five years after Williams’s “ Holy City” (Berggren, Leipzig, 
read :— 


“Overlooking the fact that 


| t tradition is often worthy of attention, there is 
every possible positive reaso 


th _Teason why we should seek Golgotha at once, and only 
bn exe tradition places it. Neither the Old World nor the New 
Sepulaiieale ground for doubting the common opinion regarding the Holy 


He goes on to argue (what subse 
that the city extended considerabl 


; ard, or at least after Hadrian’s 
itoli © an Italic-colony under the name of Alia 
Capitolina, the name of the “New Terese. 


Dr. Alford, a man of keen and practised critical faculty, says 
(Greek Test., vol. i, 270), after examining the arguments on both sides : 
—“ As regards the situation, William 


; s has made a very strong case for the 
commonly-received site of Calvary and the Sepulchre.” The italics are 
Dean Alford’s. 
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‘ 


Finlay, the illustrious historian of the Greek Revolution and the 
Byzantine Empire, arrived at the authenticity of the traditional site by a 
new process of reasoning, to which I shall refer presently, and which he 
considers so conclusive as to dispense altogether with archeological 
arguments. His conclusion is :— 


“Tf history can prove any facts by collateral evidence, it must be admitted 
that it has proved that Constantine could not possibly have been mistaken in 
identifying the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and that the Christians cannot 
have transferred the site [as Fergusson imagined] from the spot fixed on by 
him in his time. We may consequently rest perfectly satisfied that, when we 
view the marble tomb now standing in the Church of the Resurrection at 
Jerusalem, we really look on the site of the Sepulchre that was hewn in the 
rock in the place where Jesus was crucified.”’ } 


Dr. Stapfer, professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris, 
writes :— 
“We accept as authentic the traditional site assigned to Calvary and 


the Holy Sepulchre. This opinion is general to-day among the learned.” 
(“ Palestine in the Time of Christ,” p. 50, Engl. Transl., London, 1886.) 


The bibliography appended to Dr. Stapfer’s volume shows that he 
has mastered the modern literature on this subject, including the 
publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Another Protestant, a Swiss savant, who went to Jerusalem in 1875 
on purpose to investigate the question on the spot, having previously 
compared the arguments for the old site and the new respectively, says 
that, while sentiment and prejudice inclined his mind to the latter, 
historical and topographical evidence forced him to accept the traditional 
site. (“ Voyage en Terre Sainte,” par Felix Bovet, pp. 127-230, Paris, 
' 1876.) 

My next appeal is to the distinguished archeologists of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. My first witness is General Sir Charles Warren, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., RE. There is no one to whom we are more 
indebted for the light thrown on the topography of ancient Jerusalem. 
He was formerly in charge of the exploration at Jerusalem, and exhibited, 
as the publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund show abundantly, 
extraordinary diligence, perseverance, and intuitive insight, which 
resulted in some valuable discoveries. He has at different times published 
his reasons for believing on archeological and historical grounds in the 


1 Mr. Finlay’s argument, in brief, is that the Roman Ordnance Survey, 
especially about the time of Constantine, was so perfect that, if there had 
been the smallest doubt about the site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre, a 
reference to the map would settle the matter. Fields, trees, prominent objects 
were clearly marked on these maps, copies of which were kept in the Imperial 
archives in Rome, in the provincial capitals, and for local use. Joseph’s villa 
and garden would have been on the map, and certainly so famous a place as 
Golgotha. (Finlay’s ‘‘ Hist. of Greece,” i, App. ITI.) 
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authenticity of the traditional site. It will suffice to refer here _ mc 
convincing refutation of Mr. Fergusson in his masterly volume, ‘‘ The 
Temple or the Tomb, giving further Evidence in favour of the Authen- 
ticity of the Present Site of the Holy Sepulchre,” &c. (London : Bentley, 
1880), 

My next witness is Dr. Schick, who knows more about the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem than any man living. He has himself related 
in a former Quarterly Statement (for April, 1893) how, after many years 
unbelief in the traditional site, he was converted by evidence, which he 
considers decisive, into a believer, But he is far too modest to parade 
his own special qualifications as an expert on the topography of Jerusalem. 
A. German Protestant by birth, and by profession an architect, he went 


to Jerusalem 55 years ago, and has been constantly exercising. his pro- 
fession in the Holy City, 


generally in the employment of the Turkish 
Government, and also of the Society for the Conversion of the Jews. 
More recently he has don 


e a good deal of excavation for the Russian 
Government : 


3 and it is this which has led him to the discovery, as he 
believes, of remains of the second 


wall, just within the traditional site 
of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. He has lived in Jerusalem con- 
tinuously for 55 years, and has 


made the archeology of the city, and 
latterly of the holy places in particular 


kindly undertook to mark 


tions and examining levels, &e., he was 
surface at which the native rock 


He goes on to acknowledge his own obligations to Dr. Schick, especially — 
in finding levels and contours in Jerusalem (see Conder’s “ Tent Work in 
Palestine,” vol. i, p. 349). 

It is evident, therefore, that Dr. Schick’s unique knowledge of 
modern Jerusalem, extending over more than half a century, enables 
him to detect topographical indications and suggestions where the most 
accomplished archeologist, who did not possess Dr. Schick’s prolonged 
experience, would see nothing. This was forcibly impressed on myself 
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during my last visit to Jerusalem. Dr. Schick was good enough to 
conduct me along the course which he believes the second wall to have 
taken. We started from the point where all authorities place the 
beginning of the second wall, and made our way to the Russian 
excavations, which Dr. Schick superintended, in the vicinity of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Every door was open to so well-known and respected 
a man, and an official of the Government in addition, and the inmates 
gladly removed pieces of furniture to let my guide show me portions 
of ancient Jewish masonry embedded in the walls of the houses. He 
believed—and his belief seemed to me well founded—that these pieces 
of ancient Jewish masonry were parts of the second wall. The course 
was irregular, curving in and out, thus corresponding to the form of the 
second wall as we learn from other sources. Dr. Schick told me, with 
some pathos, that if his quiescent prejudice against the traditional site 
had not dominated his mind for the first 37 years of his residence in 
Jerusalem, he believed he could prove to other minds the course of the 
second wall as plainly as it is now present to his own mind. Much of 
the evidence which his memory recalled was now obscured or obliterated. 
On the whole, the undoubting belief in the traditional site of a convert 
and an expert of Dr. Schick’s long experience must be admitted to be 
a very weighty piece of evidence. 

Another of the experts of the Palestine Exploration Fund is M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, for many years attached to the French Consulate in 
Jerusalem, and now Professor of Sinaitic Archeology at the Sorbonne. 
His reputation is world-wide, and his contributions to the archeology of 
Palestine are voluminous and valuable. His opinion will be found at the 
end of this article. 

Another eminent authority is Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S., R.E., at one time Ordnance Surveyor of Jerusalem and the 
Peninsula of Sinai. He is of opinion “that no certain trace of the 
second wall has been found.” As far as visible evidence goes, “ that 
wall may have included or excluded the site of the Church. Either is 
quite possible, but nothing certain is known.” This leaves the historical 
evidence, to which I shall presently appeal, untouched. But although 
Sir Charles Wilson is unable to prove that the second wall passed inside 
the traditional site, he feels equally unable to prove the contrary, and he 
sees strong arguments in favour of the traditional site. “To my mind,” 
he says, “one of the strongest arguments in its favour is that it was 
never disputed, so far as I know, in the early days either by Jews or 
heathen. Surely when Julian was rebuilding the Temple, and Cyril 
was boldly denouncing the attempt in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Emperor would have indulged in one of his sneering 
remarks if there had been any doubt with regard to the authenticity 
of the sites.” 

That is an argument hard to upset. Sir Charles Wilson’s own candid 
conclusion is :—‘‘ I am satisfied to think when I am in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre that Iam standing near the spots which were believed 
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in the fourth century to be the scenes of the Crucifixion and Burial.” 
Tam quoting from a letter to myself. 

One eminent authority connected with the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and one only, can be quoted against the authenticity of the 
traditional site. Colonel Conder, unless he has changed his mind within 
the last seven years, is a convert to Dr. Robinson’s “ pious fraud ” theory. 
He has evidently not gone deep into the historical evidence, and his own 
contribution to the theory crumbles to pieces on close scrutiny, as I shall 
endeavour to prove. 

So much then as to the jaunty allegation of the literary advocates of 
the new Golgotha and Sepulchre, that no one dowered with common 
sense and moderate knowledge can believe in the authenticity of the 
traditional site! Ignorance of one’s own ignorance, said Plato, is the 

the way to knowledge. He who thinks he 


for further inquiry. “T have not been able,” 
says Mr. Hugh Price Hughes in the 


or disseminating all over the world his 
moeion: Every traveller reads Murray’s “ Handbooks,” 
and it is a just tribute to their 


; general accuracy that their statements 
are commonly accepted without question, 


: m last : ] 

question minutely on the spot. The ay pra annie 
a careful article in the * Methodist 
Westminster Gazette,” May 4th, 1901). 
nd that it was nothing more than an 
8 article in Murray’s “Handbook.” I 
i of this myth and examine 
He begins in the high 
the traditional site have 


prefer, therefore, 
Mr. Haskett Smith’s arguments seriatim, 


ch the impugners of 
accustomed us :— 


yond the ecclesiastical tradition of 

© miraculous vision i 

hea Sager. is su On the other hand, the 
ole locality has been sho have been unsuitable.’” 

I have already given the reader some g 

“the best authorities”; and as for « the 


Pecimens of the opinions of 
which Mr. Hugh Price Hughes calls « 


miraculous vision of Helena,” 
a foolish dream,” let it suffice to. 
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say here that authentic history knows nothing of it. Having thus 
magisterially dismissed the evidence for the traditional site into the 
shadowy realm of dreams and fable, Mr. Haskett Smith proceeds to give 
the readers of Murray’s “ Handbook” the evidence for the spurious site, 
which he prefaces, swo more, with the observation that “it is sufficient to 
say that the arguments in favour of this site are so strong as to be 
practically convincing to the unprejudiced mind.” Let the reader judge. 
Here are the arguments :— 


(1) “The tomb has never been finished, and yet has been occupied.” 
I have examined the tomb several times in the company of experts, 
including Dr. Schick, and I assert that the tomb was beyond all 
question finished. Dr. Schick was present at the opening of the tomb 
34 years ago, and found then zn situ the stone slabs, the absence of which 
now Mr. Haskett Smith alleges in proof that the tomb was never finished. 
And even if it could be proved that the tomb never had been finished, 
what then? The original narrative does not say that Joseph’s tomb had 
never been finished ; it implies the contrary. 

(2) “It has been occupied for one burial, and one burial only.” 
Mr. Haskett Smith is a genial gentleman. I met him in Egypt, and 
afterwards in Syria, and I asked him how he knew that the tomb had 
been occupied for “one burial only.” He was told so by “an eminent. 
chemist,” who assured him that the fact was capable of chemical 
demonstration. I wished to get the name and address of that chemist, 
but Mr. Haskett Smith was in a great hurry, being in charge of a party 
of ladies whom he was conducting on a pilgrimage to the tomb. 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes says ditto, ditto to Mr. Haskett Smith :—“ It 
is evident that it was originally intended to contain loculi for several 
bodies, but only one of these was ever completed and used. The rest, for 
some reason (I think an obvious one), were never finished and never 
occupied ” (see Mr. Hugh Price Hughes’s “ Careful Article,” in “ Methodist 
Times” of March 28th, 1901). As a matter of fact, when the tomb was 
opened it was full of human bones and the mould of decomposed bodies. 
So Dr. Schick, who was present, told me, and Colonel Conder has borne 
similar testimony in a letter to the “Times” dated “September 24th, 
1892.” “The tomb was excavated,” he says, “in 1873, and I then 
explored it, and found in it the remains of the bones of a large number 
of persons, and two red painted crosses on the walls, which had the form 
of a Latin cross, and could not be earlier than the twelfth century. The 
tomb was close to a large Crusading hospice, and I have no doubt that it 
was used for the burial of pilgrims.” 

(3) “It was constructed about the time of Christ, being Herodian in 
character.” Again Mr. Hugh Price Hughes echoes ditto :—“ The con- 
struction ” satisfied him that the tomb “ was the property of a ‘ rich man,’ 
who was a Jew of the time of Christ, as its character is Herodian.” Let 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes settle that with his own infallible authority— 
when he happens to be on his side—Colonel Conder. 

(4) “ Though built for a Jew, it has been an object of sacred reverence 
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to the early Christians, for it has been used as a place of Christian 
worship, and is surrounded by Christian tombs.” The proximity of 
Christian tombs is just as applicable to any other tomb in the neighbour- 
hood, and there is not a serap of evidence that it was used as a place of 
Christian worship. 

(5) “It oceupies a position with regard to the hill beside it which 
accords with the Gospel narratives.” Just as applicable to several other 
tombs. 

(6) “The frescoed cross, with the sacred monograms, still faintly to 
be traced on the east wall, and evidently of an age about, if not quite 
coeval with, the first century, connects the tomb most intimately with 
Christ.” On the contrary, Colonel Conder is unquestionably right in 

. saying that the cross is Latin and medieval. Any tyro in ecclesiology 
could tell Mr. Smith that no example of this cross is found within many 
centuries of Christ’s death. The alleged copy of the cross which 
Mr. Haskett Smith gives in his pamphlet is quite incorrect and most 
misleading, 

(7) Mr. Smith next advances “ 


tions of the truth of the Gospel which has perhaps been ever exhibited.” 


In St. J ohn xx, 5, we read that St. John, “stooping down and looking in, 
Saw the linen clothes lying.” In. this spurious tomb there is a small 


window opposite the loculus in which Mr. Smith alleges the body of 
Christ to have lain. He proceeds :— 


one of the most remarkable corrobora- 


“In no ordinary tomb would it have b * : 
to the bottom of ‘the ising a een possible to see from the outside 


; But in this tomb, by leaning forward and 
peering through this openin oe 
of this receptacle.” pening, one can see quite clearly to the very bottom 


Mr. Haskett Smi y ’ 
bi -tidicake ce mith assumes here that our Lord’s tomb had a window 


te the loculus where his body la i i 

i : ; 1 y- The fact is that this 
aprpet Peck meg and did not exist originally in this tomb. Next, 
ont as in other rock tombs of the kind, the 

ber to the burial cave is so low that one _ 
bey by nue stooping down it would be quite 
- aid on the depression, generally a few inches, 
eae ae loculus. But the most astounding part of Mr. Smith’s 
= ha is assertion that the apostle, stooping down and looking 
a can mY 1s very window, saw the linen clothes lying at the bottom of 
oad ke. aa DER fe depth, and therefore intended for more than 

’ r. Schick has right] Prue 

But Mr. Haskett Smith ightly observed—which forms the loculus. 


o cannot be accurate even in trivial details. It is 
not possible to see to the bottom of the loculus by any amount of peering 
through the window. I made the ex 


Enolisl : periment with a gentleman—an 
ngiish architect who had been in Jerusalem six months before I met 
him studying its archeology. We laid a white handkerchief in the 
loculus, and peered in succession through the window without being able 
to see the handkerchief till it was raised about 18 inches from the 
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bottom. And so far from being obliged to “stoop down,” I was obliged 
to place a stone below the window before I could bring my eyes toa level 
with it, while my companion, who is over 6 feet, was obliged to stand erect 
before he could see through. But the most incomprehensible part of 
Mr. Smith’s argument remains. There is, or was then, a heap of rubbish 
underneath the window on which the looker stood. Remove that rubbish, 
which of course was not there originally, and the sill of the window is 
quite 10 feet from the ground! “How could St. John,” I asked Dr. 
Schick, “stoop down to look through that window?” “How, indeed,” 
he answered, “unless he brought a ladder with him?” Here, too, 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, in his “Careful Article,” has caught the 
infection of Mr. Haskett Smith’s wonder-working imagination, and has 
drawn the same inference from the same figment. 

(8) The knoll which we are asked to accept in place of the traditional 
Golgotha “is,” Mr. Haskett Smith tells us, “held as an accursed spot ; and 
Jews, when they pass it, spit and throw stones in its direction, uttering at 
the same time the following imprecation : ‘Cursed be he that destroyed 
our nation by aspiring to be the King thereof.” “ Anancient Jew” told 
Mr. Smith that “this is the formula generally employed” by Jews when 
they pass the place. I tried hard, but in vain, to find any trace of this 
“ancient Jew,” or, indeed, of any Jew in Jerusalem who ever heard of 
this formula and custom. I applied for information, among others, to 
the Rev. J. E. Hanauer (himself a Jew by race), who has spent all his 
life in Palestine except during the period of his education abroad. He 
has worked for years as a missionary among the Jews, and is a learned 
man withal, and thoroughly acquainted with the customs and traditions 
of the Jews in Palestine. Here is his answer :— 


“ JERUSALEM, May 5th, 1893. 
“Dear Sir,—I beg to state that my inquiries, both amongst Jews and 
Hebrew Christians, have utterly failed in eliciting any information confirmatory 
of the statement of Mr. Haskett Smith, that the Jew spits in the direction 
El Heidemiyeh as he passes near it, and mutters to himself the accustomed 
curse, ‘Cursed be he who destroyed our nation by aspiring to be the King 
thereof. I am myself almost certain that the ‘ancient Jew,’ from whom 
Mr. Haskett Smith derived his information, shaped his story so as to suit the 
wishes of his questioner. That the Jews identify El Heidemiyeh with the 
Beit Ha Sekelah [place of stoning] is certain. My recent inquiries have 

afforded me fresh opportunity for verifying this. 
“Yours respectfully, 
«J. E. Hanaver.” 


(9) Mr. Haskett Smith has one more argument “ which almost settles 
the question,” namely, “two memorial stones,” on one of which is 
inscribed, “Buried near his Lord”; on the other, “To Nonus and 
Onesimus, deacons of the Church of the Witness of the Resurrection of 
@hrist.” Mr. Smith’s inference is that there was an early Christian 
Church close to “Gordon’s tomb” bearing the title which he quotes, and 
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that Nonus and Onesimus were deacons of it. But the only Church er 
Jerusalem which ever bore the title of “the Martyry of the Resurrection, 
is that which occupies the traditional site. Mr. Smith’s last arguinen 
does therefore “settle the question” against him. ‘ Near his Lord is, 
of course, a relative term, meaning any part of Jerusalem or its environs. 
Such are the arguments on which Mr. Haskett Smith bases his 
astounding assertion that “there is actually not a link missing in the 
chain of evidence which connects this tomb with the sepulchre of Christ.” 


Mr. Hugh Price Hughes thinks the evidence so overwhelming that he 
does not hesitate to write :— 


“‘T was so convinced that this was indeed ‘the -place where the Lord lay,’ 
that if an angel had suddenly appeared I should not have been at all surprised, 
but should have turned to him with eager confidence and exclaimed, ‘ That 
is where my Lord’s body rested from Friday to the first day of the week, 
was it not?’ I eould not resist the desire to place my poor body on the 


very spot on which the Sacred Body once rested, For a space I lay there flat 
on my back,” 


I respect and honour the sentiment which prompted Mr. Hughes’s 
action. Let the reader, who has now all the so-called evidence before 
him, judge whether Mr. Hughes's fervent faith rested on a single scrap of 
tangible proof. Nor is this all. Not only is there no evidence for the 
spurious site, but there is demonstrative evidence against it. There is a 
general agreement among the defenders and impugners of the traditional 
site that the rocky mound which the believers in the spurious site have 
selected for their Golgotha was the Jews’ place of public execution, 
This is enshrined in the early tradition which caused a church dedicated 
to St. Stephen to he erected there, and which gave the name of 
St. Stephen’s Gate to that now known as the Damascus Gate. Indeed,, 

- Haskett Smith and his disciples, including Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
make a point of their “ skull-hill ” being the ancient place of stoning. 
The fact is the corner-stone of their case. But a little reflection would 
have shown them that to prove that the “ skull-hill” was the Jews’ place 
of sie. 1s In fact to prove that it could not have been Golgotha. 

Now in”--not near—the place where He was crucified there was a 
garden, and in the garden a new sepulchre wherein was never man yet. 
laid. There they laid Jesus” (St. John xix, 41-2), Now it is simply 
inconceivable that “a rich man of Arimathzea,” who was also “ a councillor 
of honourable estate,” “a good man and a righteous,” and a member of 
the Sanhedrin as well (St. Luke xxiii, 51), should have had his villa and 
garden abutting on the accursed place of public execution. The fact that. 
“in the place where He was crucified there was a garden” belonging to- 
a member of the Sanhedrin is alone a decisive proof that it was not a 
place of public execution ; therefore not the so-called “ skull-hill,” 

Whence then the name? St. Matthew calls it “a place called Golgotha,. 
that is to say, a place of a skull.” St. Mark says that “they brought 
Him to Golgotha, a place which by interpretation means a place of a 
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skull.” St. John says that “ Jesus went forth into a place called that of 
a skull.” St. Luke says elliptically that “they came to the place called 
a skull.” 

It is plain, then, that for some reason not mentioned in any of the 
Gospels Golgotha was a marked feature in the topography of Jerusalem. 
The Jewish Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and John, naturally gave their 
Greek readers the meaning of the word—* the place of a skull.” Plainly 
therefore the name was not derived from any peculiarity in the place 
itself. The genitive case precludes that suggestion. The three Evangelists 
clearly imply in their explanation some story of a skull distinct from 
the place itself. On the other hand, St. Luke, a Gentile by birth, an 
educated traveller! and man of the world, and writing for Gentiles, did 
not think it necessary to encumber his narrative with explanations of 
Jewish words, and therefore simply translated the Hebrew Golgotha into 
its Greek equivalent. 

We may dismiss at once then two explanations of Golgotha. It did 
not derive its name from being a place of public execution.“ No skulls, 
few or many, could have been lying about; for, in the first place, the 
Jews put criminals to death by stoning, not by decapitation ; in the 
next, all bodies had to be buried before sundown. Nor did it derive its 
name from its likeness to a human skull. Cyril of Jerusalem does mention 
that suggestion, but only to dismiss it. ‘There is no evidence,” as Sir 
Charles Wilson says, “that ‘the place called Golgotha’ was a hill, or 
that it derived its name from a topographical feature”; “and artists, 
unmindful of truth-telling photographs, have supplied the ‘skull’ of the 
nineteenth century Golgotha with eyes, nose, and mouth.” (Letter from 
Sir C. Wilson, in “Times” of October 2nd, 1893.) In a letter to myself a 
few weeks ago Sir Charles Wilson says :— 

“ As regards the spurious site, I came to the conclusion that the tomb 
belonged to the series of tombs in the Dominican grounds, which are only 
separated from it by a few yards, and that it was probably Christian. It 
also seemed to me {that the cliff below what is called ‘skull-hill’ did 
not exist at the time of the Crucifixion, and that the so-called ‘eye- 
sockets’ were not then in existence,” being, in fact, the effect of quarrying 


“after the Great Siege.” 


1 Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill, in his very interesting monograph on “The 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” argues with great plausibility that 
St. Luke was a ship’s surgeon by profession. 

2 It must be remembered that our Lord was put to a Roman death by 
a Roman governor with a guard of Roman soldiers under a Roman centurion. 
The Romans had no place of execution in Jerusalem. Crucifixion was a 
punishment which they often inflicted on the Jews, sometimes in the streets 
of the city. Pilate would have paid no heed to the Jewish law forbidding 
to execute inside the wall, for he and others violated it. That he was over- 
ruled to fulfil the type here we know from Heb. xiii, 12. But he chose 
Golgotha for the crucifixion for the purpose of insulting them, not in order 


to fulfil their law. 
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I have myself walked’ over and round the “ skull-hill” several times, 
and saw no more resemblance to a skull than is to be seen in any number 
of mounds in a rocky country. I have, however, seen pictures and 
photographs considerably touched wp, so as to give some likeness to 
a skull. But if the cavities in which prejudiced eyes see a likeness to 
eye-sockets did not exist at the time of the Crucifixion, the misnomer 
loses even the shadow of plausibility. 

The real truth, however, is that Golgotha derived its name from an 
old Jewish tradition, which said that a skull was found there in ancient 
days which was identified by Solomon’s wisdom as the skull of Adam, 
whose body was believed to be buried there. For this tradition there is 
a cloud of witnesses whose testimony must be regarded as conclusive. 
Here are some specimen quotations. Origen says :— 


“The Hebrews have a tradition about the Place of the Skull, viz., that the 
body of Adam was buried there: 


that as in Adam all die, in Christ should all 
again be made alive.” 
Epiphanius :— 


“Since the skull of the first man was fonnd there, there also his remains 


were buried, and for this reason the place where our Lord Jesus Christ was 
crucified received the surname of the Place of a Skull.” 


Athanasius :— 


“Nowhere else did He suffer, 
ce of a Skull, which the doctors 


Basil :-— 


nowhere else was He crucified, but at the 


Pla of the Hebrews say was Adam’s Sepulchre.” 


“According to the traditions of the J 
there, and they also say that Solomon reco 


ews the skull of Adam was found 
For this reason they also say that place is ¢ 


gnised it by his surpassing wisdom. 
alled the Place of a Skull.” 
Ambrose ;— 


“There (Golgotha] is Adam’s se i i , 
pulchre ; that He [Christ] might raise u 
Fe dead man through His cross. pe n 
am, 


Where, therefore, is the death of all in 
there is the resurrection of all in Christ,” 

Tn his exposition of St, Matthew (Lib. x) he refers to the tradition of 
the Jews on this point. 

Jerome :— 


b Tradition has it that in this city [J erusalem na more, on this ve 
spot, Adam lived and died. The place where Our ca Ato evncified: is called 
Calvary because the skull of the primitive man was buried there. So it came 
to pass that the Second Adam, that is the blood of Christ, as it dropped from 
the cross, washed away the sin of the buried protoplast,! the first Adam ; and 
thus the words of the Apostle were fulfilled ; ‘Awake thou that sleepest and 


1 See “ Book of Wisdom,” vii, 1, where mortal man is described as améyovos 
TpwromAdarov. 
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arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’” (Paula and Eustock, 
«“ Ad. Marcell.,” Ep. 46.) ' 


Let it be remembered that some of the writers whom I have quoted 
(e.g., Origen in the East, and Tertullian in the West), wrote long before 
Constantine’s recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and their words imply that 
‘Golgotha was then a place well known to both Jews and Christians. 
There is not a hint or suspicion of the site being lost, not a doubt as 
to its locality and the origin of the name. Origen, moreover, was. 
perfectly familiar with the topography of Palestine and Jerusalem, and 
thoroughly versed in Hebrew lore. We may take it then as absolutely 
certain that Golgotha was so called because Adam’s skull was believed to 
have been found there, and to lie buried with his body. The passage 
from St. Paul (Eph. v, 14) referred to above by St. Jerome is a quotation ; 
but the Apostle does not indicate its source. It is poetical in structure 
and the reference to Christ indicates a Christian origin. It is doubtless: 
a quotation from one of the ‘hymns and spiritual songs,” of which the: 
Apostle makes mention elsewhere, and it embalms an amalgamation of 
Jewish and Christian tradition, namely, that some of the second Adam’s. 
blood percolated through the ground, or through the fissure in the rock, 
and touched the body of the first Adam, who was thus one of those who- 
rose from the dead, as related in St. Matthew xxvii, 52, 53. 

Golgotha was, therefore, to Jew and Christian alike one of the holiest. 
spots on earth. The Jew believed it to be the burial place of the first 
man, and the spot predestined to be the scene of the victory over the 
Evil One promised to the Woman’s Seed. He believed it also to be the 
scene of the arrested sacrifice of his son by the Father of the Faithful.* 
Here then we have a clue to the triple crucifixion on Golgotha, The 
Jews forced Pilate, against his conscience and his wife’s warning, to 
crucify a man whom he had publicly pronounced innocent, and whose 
mysterious words bewildered and awed the superstitious and pusillani- 
mous Procurator. The threat to denounce him to Czesar as a fautor of 
sedition cowed the wretched man into obedience to the frenzied cries of 
“Crucify Him!” But the iron of humiliation entered into the proud 
Roman’s soul, and he determined on revenge. And what revenge Ss 
triumphant as to crucify his tormentors’ Victim, with a robber right and 
left of Him, on sacred Golgotha, with the mock trilingual title, which 
infuriated them, over His head? Hence the emphasis with which the 
Evangelists tell that the Crucifixion was on Golgotha, where, according 
to the hymn quoted by St. Paul, the New Man met the Old and revived 


1 Of, also Tertullian, “ Adv. Mare.,” ii, p. 883. I have given the above 
quotations in the original, with references, in an article on “The Site of 
Golgotha” in the “ Contemporary Review” of February, 1893. 

2 The narrative in Gen. xxii does not say that the sacrifice of Isaac was. 
to take place on Mount Moriah, but ‘on one of the mountains ” in “the 
Land of Moriah.” Moriah thus appears at that time to have embraced the- 
whole amphitheatre of hills which surrounded Jerusalem. 
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him by His life-giving blood. To the minds of the early ae ae 
tians, therefore, Golgotha presented no picture of execute ae a 
hideous figure of death with its eyeless skull, but a place sac? ae can 
their national traditions which the malice of the Jews and the vin a : 
ness of Pilate had unknowingly conspired to fulfil. ae me 
a place of which the vicinity would naturally be coveted by ric . ew; 
distinction and piety for their villas and gardens and family ea i a 

It is, therefore, evident that Golgotha was a place whic aa a 
easily pass out of the memories either of the Jews or Hebrew C wristi 

Let us now consider the principal objections against the traditiona 
site. A learned supporter of the spurious site writes as follows :— 


“As to the tradition of ‘more than fifteen centuries,’ what is it worth 
in the face of the fact that at and after the Siege of Jerusalem by Titus 
the Christians fled from the city, and the Jewish population were either slain 
or carried captive; so that for perhaps a century or more tradition was 


absolutely broken, while the whole interior of the city was reduced to ruins 
and most of the old landmarks were erased ?”’! 


“The Jewish population either slain or carried captive,” forsooth ! 
when within about 60 years they reconquered their metropolis and most 
‘of the strongholds of Palestine, and held their own for two years against 
the might of the Roman Empire. And as to the Christians’ flight to 
Pella beyond the J ordan, the exile lasted only about two years. After 
the fall of Jerusalem many of them returned to the city, and their 


ecclesiastical organisation then, as is evident from Eusebius, continued 
without interruption. 


Moreover, even those who abode at Pella till the 
reign of Trajan « enjoyed,” as Gibbon (i, p. 461) says, “the comfort of 
making frequent visits to the Holy City,” including, doubtless, pilgrim- 
ages to the sacred shri the Holy Sepulchre. Yet we 


are assured by obj ite, from Robinson downwards, 
that both Jews 


: from approaching the city within a distance of seven 
miles, That prohibiti centuries, though Constantine 
r elaxed it 80 far as on certain conditions, to behold the 
Holy City from th . But the Christians of Palestine 
were exempted from the edict of proscription, « They elected Marcus 
e of the Gentiles... .. At his 


® ruins and most of the old landmarks 
were erased.” How curious that 
without taking the trouble to 


* Letter to the “ Guardian” in December, 1892, from Professor Hull. 
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where so much depends on exact accuracy. The destruction of Jerusalem 
was not nearly so thorough as many imagine. Josephus tells us that 
Titus gave orders to spare the principal towers which defended Jerusalem, 
as a lasting proof of the strength of the fortifications which cost him so 
much labour and blood to master. Titus, moreover, left the whole of the 
north-western part of the city comparatively uninjured, and repaired the 
breaches in the wall to protect the garrison which remained to guard his 
conquest. That quarter of the city, therefore, underwent no material 
change, and it is there that the traditional site lies. The garrison left by 
Titus consisted of the tenth legion, some squadrons of cavalry, and several 
cohorts of infantry. A quarter of the city where such a body of troops 
could be lodged cannot have been seriously demolished, and there is no 
reason to suppose that either Golgotha or the Holy Sepulchre under- 
went any change at all. 

Nor was the traditional site affected by the subsequent rebellion of the 
Jews and the recapture and more complete destruction of the Holy City. 
Some 10 years after our Lord’s crucifixion Agrippa built the third wall, 
leaving a wide and thinly-peopled space between it and the second wall 
on the north-western side. This we may infer from the fact that Titus 
had during the siege a large body of troops encamped in this space 
between the two walls. To blot out the rebellious city from the page of 
history, and to disgust the Jews with it for ever, the Roman authorities 
did two things : they demolished the inhabited part of the old city—the 
city within the second wall; transformed what remained into an Italie 
colony, and gave it a Roman name, which, however, never took root, and 
the city outside the second wall was commonly called “ New Jerusalem ” 
—an important link in the chain of evidence, as we shall see presently. 
The second thing that the Roman authorities did was to erect a temple 
to Jupiter, with two idol statues, on the site of the temple of Jehovah, 
and a temple with statue to Venus (the Hebrew Astarte) over Golgotha, 
the second sacred shrine of the Jews. The statues of Jupiter were still 
standing tn situ while Constantine’s Basilica over the Holy Sepulchre was 
in building, and Roman coins, with inscription’ and picture, attest the 
existence of the temple of Astarte over Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. 
That temple remained till it was removed by Constantine’s order. So 
that, in matter of fact, there never has been any hiatus in the evidence 


for the traditional site. Except during the two years’ siege by Titus, — 


Jerusalem has never been without a Christian community. The huge 
mound of earth which was piled over Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre 
as a foundation for the idol temple did indeed conceal Golgotha and the 
Sepulchre ; but it also marked the site indubitably. We have thus two 
pieces of evidence, each of them sufficient to attest the site—a resident 
Christian community without break, and a conspicuous heathen temple 
over the traditional site. 

This is the state of facts on which we are assured that all knowledge 
of the genuine site of the Holy Sepulchre was lost between A.D. 70 and 
A.D. 1867, when it was discovered and verified by a chain of evidence in 

T 
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which “there is actually not a link missing.” That evidence is in its 
integrity before the reader. And the propounders and supporters of this 
amazing assertion wave aside, as persons either grossly ignorant or 
incapable of weighing evidence, all who believe in the traditional site. 
They are assumed to be, like Constantine and the Christians of Palestine 
in A.D. 326, the victims of “a pious fraud,” practised by Bishop Macarius 
of Jerusalem and some clerical confederates at that date. A gentleman 
writing against myself on this subject eight years ago declared that “ the 
age of Constantine and Helena was one in which religious credulity ran 
mad.” And Mr. Hugh Price Hughes has recently informed the readers 
of the “ Westminster Gazette” (in a letter dated May 13th) that “the 
fourth century ” was “a very ignorant and superstitious century.” One 
is obliged to say, with all courtesy, that assertions like these prove the 
writers to have no real knowledge of the literature or intellectual history 
of the age which they thus characterise. If we take the period embraced 
by the united ages of Helena and Constantine, it contains such a galaxy 
of illustrious names in almost every department of learning and intel- 
lectual effort as no period of Christian history within the same limits of 
time can show. It embraces names like Origen and Tertullian at the 
v3 end, with the towering names of Augustin and Jerome at the 
i a and in the list are Athanasius, the two Cyrils, Basil, Gregory 
aiane a re SiN of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, the two Eusebiuses, 
adahee aren te host of others, It was an age also remarkable, not for 
axe "a Got re critical inquiry. Arian and his followers—a brilliant 
finally mera A ee by all the intellectual forces of Paganism, were 
ini the history ofc t ie Emperor Julian against Christianity. Never 
exhibiting such vari arm has there been such a trial of strength, 
abhor pice: 8 ill and resource in offence and defence, as there 
fraud,” indeed | ote Pvc and defenders of Christianity. “ Pious 
and heretic—to iii ry was a legion of keen critics—Pagan, Jew, 
Was the sneering and ese ie spot in the armour of Christianity. 
Pagans under his etn Msc Julian—who took Jews as well as 
likely 40: gs ge in his eae an saat pene 
Church of : enunciations, delivered in the 
the Templ ia a a arora against the Emperor’s attempt to rebuild 

ave pointed to the Holy Sepulchre, 400 yards 
For if fraud there had been it was then 
The silence of Julian and his malevolent 
proof that there was no case against the 


thes entuceacaliele account of the recovery—not “discovery,” for it 
tle crore of the Holy Sepulchre is that of Eusebius, Bishop of 

eesarea, in Palestine, who was an eye-witness of what he relates. He 
erie of the most distinguished writers of that or of any age, ana one 
Xo : e 0 oe of mankind. He possessed the historical faculty in 
an eminent degree, and was of a cautious and critical. not to say sceptical, 
temper ; so cautious, indeed, was he that he accepted the Nicene definition | 
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of Christ’s. Divinity with reluctance, and was suspected of leaning 
towards semi-Arianism. And his reputation for critical sagacity and 
historical accuracy has risen with our fuller knowledge of those times. 
The joint editors of the Apocryphal Gospel and Revelation of St. Peter 
(Canon Armitage Robinson and Mr. James) pay a well-deserved tribute 
to his accuracy and critical acumen, and refer to him as ‘‘ the Father of 
Church History,” “who seems so well to have divined what would be of 
interest to readers who lived 15 centuries later than his own time” 
(p. 15). Eusebius gives the particulars of the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre in his “Life of Constantine” (chaps. xxvi-xlvi), which I 
have summarised as follows in my article in the “Contemporary 
Review ” :— 

“The statement of Eusebius is that, in the year after the Nicene 
Council, Constantine, moved by a Divine impulse, after establishing 
peace throughout his empire, determined to do honour to the site of our 
Lord’s resurrection, and accordingly commanded a church (ed«rnpiov) to 
be built there. Neither here nor elsewhere in the historian’s narrative 
is there the slightest indication that there was any doubt as to the precise 
locality. Eusebius proceeds :— 

“¢ This cave of salvation (rd owrnpioy &ytpov) certain impious and godless 
persons had thought to remove entirely from the eyes of men, supposing in 
their folly that they should be able effectually to obscure the truth. 
Accordingly, with immense labour they brought a quantity of earth from 
a distance (£w@ev) and covered up the whole place. Then, having raised 
this to a moderate height, they paved it with stone, concealing the divine cave 
(rd Osiov &vrpov) beneath this huge mound,’ 


“On this mound, he goes on to say, they erected a shrine for an 
idolatrous statue of Venus, ‘and offered detestable oblations there on 
profane and accursed altars.’ ‘These devices of impious and wicked men 
against the truth had prevailed for a long time, nor had any of the 
governors, or military commanders, or even any of the Emperors them- 
selves, ever yet appeared who had courage to abolish these daring 
impieties, except our Prince, befriended by God.’ Here we have a proof 
that the site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre and the purpose of the 
mound were known all along to the Roman authorities. By Constantine’s 
order the temple and statue were destroyed. But ‘the Emperor's zeal 
did not end there.’ He ordered ‘the materials, stones and timber, to be 
carted as far as possible from that quarter.’ He also ordered ‘that the 
ground itself should be dug up to a considerable depth,’ so that the soil 
brought thither might be removed ‘to a far distant place.’ ‘And when 
another level appeared instead of the former—viz., the ground which lay 
below—there at length appeared, beyond all hope, the solemn and all- 
holy witness (sapripiov) of the Saviour’s resurrection ; and thus the cave, 
a holy of holies, imaged the Saviour’s revival, and, after being sunk in 
darkness, came to light again, and to those who witnessed the sight 
presented a manifest history of the wonders which had then been done, 


TZ 
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witnessing by facts more eloquently than by any voice the resurrection 
of the Saviour,’ ” 


Not a word does Eusebius say about any discovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre by means of miracle or Divine interposition. His narrative: 
implies throughout that the site was known to everybody. He does 
say that the recovery was beyond all hope (map’ eArida macav) ; and Con- 
stantine’s letter to Macarius (given by Ensebius) speaks of the recovery 
of the Sepulchre as “this marvel ” (0d Oavparos rovrov). But the meaning 
is plain. The object of Hadrian having been to desecrate and efface a 
sacred Jewish shrine, it might well seem a “ marvel” “ beyond all hope” 
that, when the temple and artificial mound were removed, the Sepulchre 
was found intact. Not a word or hint does Eusebius drop of any miracle 
connected with the recovery of the Sepulchre. He does not say a word 
about Helena in this connection, though he says that she built a church 
at Bethlehem and another on the Mount of Olives. He is equally silent 
about the discovery of the crosses. Authentic history says nothing about 
the discovery of the site of the Sepulchre by Helena. Eusebius declares 
y, and Constantine’s own letter confirms him,. 
er the Sepulchre originated, from a Divine 
own mind long before he carried out his wish. 


] 


and became thus the bearer of Constantine’s (her 
shop of Jerusalem, commissioning him to erect a 


gotha, and Socrates relates that on her arrival in 
Jerusalem she eagerly inquired where the Sepulchre was. “ But when 
the facts” she had the idol removed and the mound 
Rabeaod hree crosses were found in the Sepulchre, with the 
© Saviour’s cross lying detached. Helena “was not a little. 
i as to which was the true cross. “Not 
resolved by the application of the three 
n Jerusalem who was seriously ill. Two 
a ea vain ; the touch of the third cross cured her. 
Theodoret (Lib. f sie (Lib. ii, c. 1) agree with Socrates. 
’ ° slightest refer am, vision 
or miracle ancillary to the ene of the lei: nara anise 
, though there was , 1e Sepulchre. 
might have been destroyed in eke srr themesleetitic = 
mound and temple. The only miracle mentioned is the cure of the sick 
woman by the touch of the cross, and to that Eusebius makes no allusion. 
And to dismiss that miracle contemptuously is hardly philosophical when 
men, who do not believe in Ch 


: ristianity, accept the evidence for the 
miracles of Port Royal and the stigmata of Louise Latour. I should 


have thought, too, that the recollection of a passage in Holy Writ. 


long afterwards ” the 
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(Acts xix, 11, 12) would have restrained Mr. Hugh Price Hughes from 
an insinuation and a sneer which others might turn against what he 
reveres. I am, here, however, concerned only to show that the solitary 
miracle related in this connection has nothing to do with the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and is not even mentioned by the eminent and 
cautious historian who was an eye-witness of what he relates. 

And now I proceed to another link in the chain of evidence for the 
traditional site which of itself goes far to settle the question. In his 
“Life of Constantine ” (Lib. iii, c. 32), Eusebius says that “on the very 
spot which witnessed the Saviour’s sufferings a new Jerusalem was built 
over against the old (dvrempécwmos tH madde), so celebrated, which, since 
the foul stain of guilt brought on it by the murder of the Lord, had 
experienced the last extremity of desolation, the etfect of divine 
judgment on its impious people. It was opposite this city that the 
Emperor now began to rear a trophy of the Saviour’s victory over death.” 
This alone seems to me decisive of the controversy. The “ New 
Jerusalem” was the city outside the second wall. Constantine’s church 
was in the “ New Jerusalem,” “over against the old,” which crucified the 
Lord “‘ without the gate.” 

It seems that the revolt under Hadrian resulted in the entire destruc- 
tion of the city inside the second wall. The passage just quoted from 
Eusebius implies this, and it remained in ruins still later. For Jerome 
speaks of that part of Jerusalem in his day as reduced to cinders and 


ashes.' 
Those who repeat Robinson’s coarse and absurd imputation of “ pious 


1 Referring to the gates of Sion, which David “loved above all the 
tabernacles of Jacob,” Jerome says: ‘“‘Non eas portas quas hodie cernimus 
in favillam et cinerem dissolutas” (“Ep. Ad, Eustoch. Epitaph. Paula ”’— 
Erasmus’s Basle folio edition of 1565, tom. i, p. 172). I give these particulars 
because an editorial note calls attention to the fact that Hadrian so enlarged 
Alia Capitolina (“ New Jerusalem ’”’) towards the north that the places of 
the Resurrection and Crucifixion, ‘‘ which had formerly been outside the 
walls,” were in the time of Jerome surrounded by a wall, 7.e., the third wall 
(ut loca Resurrectionis et invent crucis, que prius entra meenia fuerant 
vetate divi Hieronymi, septentrionali muro circumdarentur, ut ipse testatur 
alibi). From his use of the plural (loca) Jerome evidently believed that 
the Cross was not found in the Sepulchre, but in some cave at Golgotha, 
which is more probable. The unclean instruments of death had of course to 
be hurriedly hidden away before sundown, and there is nothing improbable 
in their recovery during the excavation of A.p. 326. The course of the second 
wall, we thus know, was visible in Jerome’s time, and his testimony as an eye- 
witness to its being then inside the traditional site is surely conclusive. 
Eucherius visited Jerusalem about a.p. 430, and describes it minutely, and 
especially Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. He, too, says plainly : “ These 
places are seen outside Mount Sion, where a knoll of scanty size stands on 
the north” (see “Survey of Western Palestine: Jerusalem,” p- 18). But 
outside Mount Sion means outside the second wall, which enclosed Sion. 
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fraud” fail to see the extraordinary inversion of reasoning which “a 
accusation involves. Persons who wish to palm off a pious fraud i a 
impart verisimilitude to their invention. They choose what is te: = Ee 
and plausible, not what is violently improbable. If Macarius an a 
Supposed confederates—assuming for argument’s sake the site to “a 
been lost—had wished to gain credence for their alleged fraud, wo 
they not have fixed it outside what was then the exterior wall ¢ er 
knew that Golgotha was outside the wall at the time of the Crucifixion 
why did they select a site inside the wall ? Only one answer is possible : 
the genuine site was known to everybody. We may confidently apply 
Tertullian’s axiomatic paradox to their choice: credo quia impossibile. 
The choice was an impossible one except on a basis of absolute certainty. 
I must hurry over some further pieces of evidence. Cyril, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, delivered his Catechetical Lectures in Constantine’s Basilica, 
He testifies that in his time “there was a garden where Christ was 
crucified,” “for though it was much adorned by the gifts of the Emperor, 
yet it was formerly a garden, and the evidence and remains of this 
continue (otuBoda rovrov Hever kal Aeipava).”! This is a most important 


fact. . For by Jewish law no gardens were allowed inside the walls of the 
old city, with one €xception—a rose garden, which dated from the time 
of the prophets,2 


eph’s garden remained as Cyril describes it 

Oe ; int Willibald was in Jerusalem about A.D. 
— He visited Golgotha and Constantine’s Church, and reports that 
reid : Jerusalem.” “ And near at hand is the 


man entering the Sepulchre to pray.” 
of Herat, describing the Holy Places in A.D. 
of the Resurrection “of old lay outside the 
wie Dit * the Christians have in this 
hes 6 » and from b I i dam rose up, because it stood under 
Place of the © i They have also here the 
Siddik (the Truthful), which is much 
} Y must distinguish here between what this 
Moslem writer reportd as the belief of the resident Christians and his 
shurch-enclosed tomb, he asserts on the evidence 
the garden of J oseph” ; which proves that it 


nd wall, since no gardens were allowed inside. 


“9, 8ays that the Church 
city 


See also Babylonian Talmud, Baba Kamma, ec. vii. 
erusalem,”’ p. 29, 

down the rock of 

plainly visible, 
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In the year 1225, after the recovery of Jerusalem by Saladin, another 
Moslem traveller of the name of Yakut gives an account of the Holy 


Sepulchre :— 

“Jt stands,” he says, “in the middle of the city, and a wall surrounds it. 
There is here the tomb which the Christians call Al Kayémah (the Anastasis) 
because of their belief that the Resurrection of the Messiah took place here.” 
It “stood anciently without the town .... There is here a rock which 
they say was split, and Adam arose from it; for the Crucifixion took place 
on the summit of the same. The Christians have also in this spot the Garden 
of Joseph the Truthful, and visitation is made thereto.’’! 


Here, again, we have the independent testimony of a Moslem eye- 
witness to the existence of the garden in the thirteenth century, and, 
therefore, to the site being then clearly outside the second wall. 

Colonel Conder has thrown much valuable light on the archeology of 
Palestine, especially eastward of the Jordan, and I gratefully acknow- 
ledge my own obligations to him. But the exploration of J erusalem has 
been mainly the work of Sir Charles Warren and Sir Charles Wilson, 
and Colonel Conder’s strictures on the traditional site lack the evidence of 
research and care which are apparent in his work generally. He appears 
to have relied chiefly on Robinson, a most untrustworthy guide, and he is 
led astray, like so many others, by assuming that Golgotha was the Jews’ 
place of public execution. It is probably on Robinson that he relies when 
he tells us that “Eusebius gives a long description of the growth of New 
Jerusalem, to account for the position of Constantine’s site almost in the 
heart of the town.”? What Eusebius describes is not the growth of New 
Jerusalem, but the building of Constantine’s Church in the New Jerusalem, 
and as to its length, it occupies 15 lines of Greek. He says expressly that 
the Church was ey péoo of the city, at the dividing line between the new 
city outside the second wall, and the old which lay in ruins within. 

But Colonel Conder offers two arguments of his own against the 
traditional site which I must now briefly examine. The first is that 
Josephus says that the second wall “encireled the north quarter of the 
city,” whereas the exclusion of the Holy Sepulchre would require the 
wall to be serpentine. His second objection, which he regards as decisive 
of the controversy, is that the exclusion of the traditional site would 
require the second wall to run in part through a valley ; and :— 


“No military man will suppose for a moment that the wall of a fortress 
could have been constructed in a deep valley and commanded from without 
by high ground immediately near. Fortresses stand on hills, not in deep 


valleys.’’* 


But Colonel Conder strangely forgot that this is not a question of a 
fortress wall but of a city wall. The citadel of Jerusalem had a wall 


1 “Palestine under the Moslems,” pp. 208-9. 
2 “Tent Work in Palestine,” p. 362. 
3% «Tent Work,” p. 194. 
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of its own, and on its rocky height defied all the efforts of the Israelites 

; to take it from its Jebusite inhabitants till the reign of David.! But the 
Israelites occupied the rest of the city, and surrounded it with a fortified 

* wall. If Colonel Conder had looked at. his Bible he would have found a 
complete answer to both his objections (2 Chron. xxvi, 9). The Septua- 

gint describes exactly the course of the second wall as given in the 
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accompanying map showing the line of which Dy. Schick believes he 
discovered traces :— 
“And Ozias built towers in J erusalem, 


and fortified them at the gate 
of the corner, and at the gate of the valle 


y, and at the angles.”2 Here’ 
' 1 Chron. xi, 4-6. 


* Kai wKodounoev Olas mipyos iv “Iepovoadru, Kai dai THY WHAHY Tis ywvias 
kat imi tiv midny rhs pdpayyyos, kai tei roy yorior, Kai carloxves. 
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we have described exactly the angular course of Dr. Schick’s map, with 
the abrupt bend eastward at “the corner,” where the traditional site is. 
Of this Biblical description Tacitus gives us a remarkable confirmation in 
his account of the siege by Titus. I had better quote the passage in the 


original :— 

“Sed urbem arduam situ opera molesque firmaverant quis vel plana satis 
munirentur ; nam duos colles (i.e., Akra and Sion) immensum editos claudebant 
muri per artem obliqui aut retrorsus sinuati, ut latera oppugnantium ad ictus 
patescerent ; extrema rupis abrupta; et turres, ubi mons juvisset, in sexaginta 
pedes, inter devexa in centenos vicenosque attollebantur, mira specie, ac procul 
intuentibus pares: alia intus menia, regi! circumjecta, conspicuoque fastigio 


turris Antonia.’’? 


Here we have specific and demonstrative evidence that the very con- ~ 
ditions and peculiarities in the course of the second wall, which, according 
to Colonel Conder, the traditional site requires, and which he thinks so 
impossible as to disprove absolutely the truth of the tradition, did, in 
fact, characterise the second wall. Never did objection more completely 
establish the position it assailed and destroy the cause which it was 
summoned to support. The wall, says the historian, was made to run 
zigzag for a military reason, namely, to enable the defenders to take 
assailants, who attacked at close quarters, in flank and rear as well as 
in front. Tacitus says distinctly that even the low grounds were 
efficiently protected by a fortified wall. I wonder, moreover, that it 
did not occur to Colonel Conder that wherever the course of the second 
wall may be fixed it must cross the valley of the Tyropeeon, which was 
much deeper at the time of the Crucifixion than now. There is nothing 
in Colonel Conder’s argument from Josephus’s use of the word “ encircle.” 
The verb éyxvxdém is constantly used, like its English equivalent, in 
the sense of enclosing. Sir Charles Warren’s explorations convinced 
him, as his convinced Dr. Schick, that “in the time of Pilate” “there 
was an indented wall bounding the northern portion ; the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre being in the re-entering angle without the wall, past 
which ran the main thoroughfare from Jerusalem to Jaffa and Czesarea.” * 
Following this quotation is a bit of criticism so important that I must - 
give it in Sir Charles Warren’s own words :— 


“Tt is worthy of mention that the walls of the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which, in all probability, stand on the lines of the former walls, are 
built square with the west wall of the Haram area [the site of the old Temple}, 
that old. wall ascribed to the time of Herod. It is further to be remarked that 
a line, drawn from a point a few feet north of the Holy Sepulchre, perpendicular 
to the old west wall of the Haram area, passes through the remains of the 
portico (ascribed to Constantine) still existing in the market street, and runs 
straight down one of the principal thoroughfares, the Akabat at Takiyeh, to the 


i.e., the Asmonean dynasty, and afterwards the Herodean. 
‘* Hist.,” Lib. v, c. 11. 
“The Temple and the Tomb,”’ p. 37. 
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gate of the Inspector in the Haram area. It may be naturally inferred from 


this that this street existed when the site of the Holy Sepulchre was first built ° 


over by Constantine, and that advantage of the position was taken to give his 
portico one of the finest prospects that could be desired, a view upon and over 
the Temple area, and up to the Mount of Olives.” 


This tallies exactly with the passage in Eusebius describing Constan- 
tine’s Church as built in the New Jerusalem “right over against the old.” 
Sir Charles Warren continues :— 


“ This street is, in many parts, cut in the rock and appears to be one of the 
old streets of Jerusalem. If so, it would, from its position, have been the 
principal thoroughfare from the Antonia, Temple, and market of the Lower 
City to Jaffa and Cesarea. The city gate would have stood where Constantine’s 
portico was afterwards built, and now remains, and the thoroughfare beyond the 
wall would have passed close to the present [traditional | site of the Crucifixion.” 


This harmonises in all particulars w 
procession along the “Via Dolorosa ” 
of Cyrene coming in from the coun 
to the market place ; the passers 
a few paces from Golgotha ; an 
elders, not ming 
ment (St. John 
across the road. 

To this may be added a corroborative 
Eusebius in his “ Theophany ” 
Syriac version, p. 199) :— 


ith the Gospel narrative: the 
to Golgotha ; the seizure of Simon 


-by railing at Jesus from the highway, 


d the jeering priests and scribes and 
ling with the rabble outside the wall for fear of defile- 
xviii, 28), but flinging their insults at Him from the wall 


piece of evidence furnished by 
(book iii, See. 61, English translation of 


rock, standing 


within it ; lest, had there been man 
should have been obscured.” fs 


and, and having only one cavern 
the miracle of Him who overcame death 


It is plain from this that the Holy Sepulchre was outside the second 


wall in the time of Eusebius. Constantine levelled the slope of the 
garden round about th 


aS € Sepulchre to enable him to enclose it within his 
Basilica. 


_ Arculfus, Bishop of Gaul, visited Jerusalem about A.p. 680, and he 
Sives a most interesting account of Golgotha and the Sepulchre. He 
describes the tomb as “hewn out of the rock, 7 feet in length, and rising 
[2.¢., the loculus] 3 palms above the floor.” It was “broad enough to 
held one man lying on his back.” « Internally the stone of the rock 
remains in the original state, and still exhibits the mark of the work- 
man’s tools. Its colour is not uniform, but appears to be a mixture of 


white and red.” “The exterior is covered with choice marble to the very 
roof, which is adorned with gold.” 


try along the principal thoroughfare — 


= 
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I may add that while St. Mark xvi, 5, confirms the genuineness of the 
traditional tomb, it is fatal to the spurious one, where the /oculus is on 
the left of a person entering. 

One more little item of evidence may be given before I conclude. 
On a piece of stone which Dr. Schick found among the débris which 
he unearthed near the Holy Sepulchre are the letters IMP... . 
PART ... This Dr. Schick considers, with great probability, to be 
part of the words Imperator Parthicus. Hadrian was one of the few 
Roman Emperors who bore that title, and the mutilated words are pro- 
bably a portion of the dedicatory inscription on the temple which he 
built to Venus over the traditional site. 

I have by no means exhausted the evidence; but I have exhausted 
my space, and I leave the reader to judge whether I have made good my 
thesis that this is not a case of strong evidence against weak, but of 
overwhelming evidence against none. Nota scrap of evidence which a 
lawyer or logician would look at is adducible in favour of the spurious 
site, and not a single archeological or historical authority can be cited 
in its favour. All the experts of the Palestine Exploration Fund—e.g., 
Sir Charles Warren, Sir Charles Wilson, Dr. Chaplin, Colonel Conder, 
M. Clermont-Ganneau—think it undeserving of serious argument. I 
have heard from several of them on the subject. 

I wrote to ask M. Clermont-Ganneau’s opinion on the controversy as 
to the authenticity of the traditional site and its modern rival, telling him 
that I.was going to write on the subject. I received a courteous reply, 
in which he said, inter alia, that in his view “two questions dominate 
the situation :—(1) The second wall ought to be east of the Sepulchre ; 
(2) there were genuine Jewish sepulchres on the traditional site of an 
age not later than the time of Christ.” On these two points M. Clermont- 
Ganneau is supported by all the experts. The existence of these ancient 
tombs is another piece of hardly disputable evidence that the traditional 
site is outside the second wall, since burials were not allowed within. 
Lasked M. Clermont-Ganneau’s permission to publish his letter, and, at 
the same time correcting an obvious slip of the pen—“ l’ouest ” for “Test.” 
I received the following reply. In his previous letter, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau expressed his surprise at “the infatuation” which induced so 
many of the British public to believe in “Gordon’s tomb,” adding that 
Gordon was no authority on topography or archeology. The readers of 
the Quarterly Statements will not need to be told that M. Clermont- 
Ganneau is one of the first living authorities on the topography and 
archeology of Palestine. He is now Professor of Palestinian Archeology 
at the Sorbonne :— 

“1, AVENUE DE L’ALMA, 
“ Parts, 15 Juin, 1901. 

“Cher Monsieur,—Comme vous |’avez justement supposé, c'est par suite 
dun lapsus calami que j’ai mis ‘ouest’ pour ‘est’ dans la petite note en 
réponse 4 votre question. Bien qu’elle contienne en gros ma fagon de voir 
sur la question, je ne crois pas qu’elle soit suffisante pour mériter l‘honneur 


. 
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Wétre citée textuellement dans votre article. Vous pourriez tout pai 
dire en deux mots que je me suis toujours rangé dans le cony de ceux Pe 
vous apportez l’appui de vos conclusions personnelles. J ai pe ddinks ¥ i" a b 
que le Hammim-el-Batrak représente une partie du fossé qui courrai oues 

le second mur; c’est aussi, si je ne me trompe, l’opinion que Schick a formulée 
lui-méme plus tard, en Yotayant d’importantes constatations faites sur le 
terrain méme. J’espére que votre article paraitra dans Je prochain ‘Statement, 
et je me propose de le lire avee tout l’intérdt qui mérite cette importante 
question. 


“Veuillez agréer, cher Monsieur, assurance réitérée de mes meilleurs 
sentiments, 


* CLERMONT-GANNEAU.”’ 


All who have really examined the evidence will share M. Clermont- 


onder at “the infatuation” which has accepted, in lieu 
of the traditional site, a site for which no rational argument can 
be produced. And this fact has an aspect more serious than an 
archeological blunder. Here we find a number of excellent persons, 
all good and pious, and some of them able, intelligent, well-read, 
allowing their emotions or their prejudices to reject what must at least be 
considered as exceedingly strong evidence in favour of the traditional 
Stte, and believing in the authenticity of a site on behalf of which they 
Sehuinely believe that they possess irrefragable evidence, whereas, in 
matter of fact, they possess none. This is a serious injury to the cause 
of our holy religion. There are those who will say—who, in fact, have 
said—* Behold an illustration of the evidence on which the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ was believed under the influence of unreasoning and 
emotional enthusiasm |” T implore, therefore, those who have encouraged 
and still support this extraordinary illusion, to examine the facts in the 
dry light of reason and evidence before they proceed further. I learn, 


in order and give a salary of 
pl If this is persevered in one thing, is 
mevitable. The levers in “Gordon's tomb” will never again be able 
to accuse the Roma 


n Church of “pious frauds.” For neither Lourdes, 
nor La Salette, nor the Holy Hou 
absence of evid | 


ence for and a mo 
it than does the 


mound beyond Jeremiah’s Grotto which is pointed out 
by credulous enthug; i 


One more illustration of the 


recollection. Mr. Price Hughes Says, in his “ Careful Article,” that “ the 
trough or groove i i i 


ular stone [that closed the tomb] 
revolved has been laid bare. That rolling stone was at least 5 feet 
in diameter.” I felt convinced on reading this that Mr. Price Hughes 
had made a mistake. But wishing to be quite sure, I wrote to Jerusalem 
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to Dr. Schick for information. I have just received his auswer, in 
which he says :—“ It was not with a round or millstone-like stone, but 
with a regular door, with lock and hinges, that this tomb was closed, as 
can be clearly seen.” The “trough or groove” that Mr. Price Hughes 
has mistaken for the receptacle of a circular stone door is, in fact, one of 
the grooves in which the slabs were fixed for the receptacle of other 
hodies. The absence of these slabs is Mr. Hughes’s proof (following 
Mr. Haskett Smith) that the tomb was never finished. But the slabs 
were in situ, and the tomb was full of bones and mould when it was 
first inspected by Dr. Schick, showing not only that the tomb was 
finished, but that it was full of human remains. As the tomb stands, 
it is not Jewish at all, but indubitably Christian, and long subsequent 


to the time of Christ. 


ON THE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


By Rev. Francis Get, M.A., Rector of Ripple, Hon. Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


“We are witnessing a recrudescence of the old controversy as to the real 
site of Golgotha, and we shall, perhaps, be told that it is a sign of the 
decay of faith. It has been remarked that, as true faith in the Divine 
person of the Lord Jesus ebbed and flowed, the ebb has always been 
marked by an almost feverish desire to find, what will probably never be 
found in our time, the exact spot where the greatest crime man ever 
committed was perpetrated, and the greatest deliverance man ever 
experienced was accomplished. 

Of late years the saintly eminence of Gordon, backed by the topical 
knowledge of Conder, has given currency to a theory which has a certain 
sort of plausibility. On the other hand, the revived ecclesiasticism of 
the day has contended against it with some ingenuity, and polished up 


the old arguments for the traditional site, which has at least the 


advantage of ancient prescription in its favour, if it has nothing else. 
Otto Thenius, in 1849, was, I believe, the first to suggest that the 
striking mound just outside the Damascus Gate was the true place of the 
Crucifixion ; and Gordon, holiest of soldiers, who was, unfortunately, 
neither an Orientalist nor a topographer, adopted this theory. Like the 
sweet singer who composed those tripping verses, sung by every English 
child the world over, “There is a green hill far away, outside a city 
wall,” he fell into the venerable blunder of supposing that Calvary was a 
hill ; and the children who sang that simple ditty grew up to believe 
that it must be a hill just outside the existing city wall ; and have thus 
been prepared to accept with acclamation from a Christian hero and a 
diligent and learned explorer, what I venture to eall the Gordon myth, 
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We hear of large subscriptions paid down to keep the favoured spot from 
desecration, and of fervent believers who are prepared to pay three or 
four times its value to become its possessors. If those ladies and gentle- 
men have actually parted with their money, I can scarcely hope to 
convince them of the improbability of their theory ; but having given 
nearly two months to the careful study of the site of Calvary on the spot, 
and some years of reading and reflection upon it since, I may beg the 
many reasonable persons who are interested in the topography of 
Jerusalem to entertain, at least with patience, a few considerations from 
one who is not swept away by prepossessions, and who does not feel sure 
even of the site which he believes has most to say for itself. 


4030 ROOOFEET 


O i 
ne of the earliest and Soundest archeologists in J erusalem, when I 


nh, the Prussian Consul. He entered with 


fact. Applying this test to the suburbs of J erusalem, he constructed a 
chart, a copy of which accompanies this paper, showing that the northern 
suburb of the city extended considerably beyond and all round the knoll 
el Heidhemiyeh—now generally christened “Gordon’s Calvary.” As far 
aS it goes this argument proves that the place was at the time of the 


' 
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Crucifixion in the middle of a large and populous suburb. We know 
that every vestige of building there was afterwards razed to the ground ; 
but the tell-tale soil still testifies to the fact that a considerable portion of 
the ground within the third wall built by Agrippa 11 or 12 years after- 
wards to protect it, was then covered by buildings to accommodate the 
vast crowds who assembled at the Passover. 

There is some conflict of testimony as to the numbers usually present 
at that time in and near Jerusalem. Josephus has been, perhaps, too 
much discredited by reason of his patriotic exaggeration; but careful 
calculations have estimated the normal population of Jerusalem in the 
time of Christ at 70,000, which would certainly be doubled or trebled 
during the Feast days; so that however largely we may discount the 


* two or three millions of the Jewish historian, there remains a population 


far beyond the capacities of the old city, unless the people stood upon each 
other’s heads. 97,000 are said to have been made captive by Titus, and 
40,000 more were set at liberty, and yet that was at a time when every 
soul who could escape out of the doomed city had fled. Such multitudes 
could never have been crammed into that part of the city behind 
the second wall, wherever it was, especially when the great northern 
plateau presented unlimited means for expansion. I think any unpre- 
judiced person reading the history of the siege would gather that a large 
space intervened between the third and second walls, and as Dr. Rosen’s 
Terrainkarte shows, a good deal of the eastern part of it was not built 
upon. Tobler, no mean authority, believed the third wall reached north- 
ward nearly to the tomb of Helena of Adiabene, to give room for the 
90 towers, 200 cubits apart, which stood upon it; almost all traces of which 
appear to have been swept away. Is it in the least degree probable that 
the place of execution selected by Pilate, or his centurions, for the three 
crosses, would have been in the very middle of a thickly populated suburb 
of fanatical Jews? Even supposing that the knoll had not been utilised 
for some shrine (and we know that subsequently a Byzantine church 
stoud upon it), would it have been in the least likely that such a place 
would have been desecrated by the disgraceful punishment of criminals 
condemned by Roman law? We forget how terribly disgraceful, and 
even obscene, that punishment was, because to us, “the shameful cross ” 
now symbolises the highest point of Divine self-sacrifice. Moreover, we 
have it from Dr. Chaplin that the knoll was a place of Jewish execution 
by stoning, and in the Talmud is called Beth-ha-sekela. But our Lord 
suffered at the hands of Roman executioners ; and the place of J ewish 
executions, even if it could be proved that it was so then, would have 
been the last place where the Roman law would have been carried out. 
This consideration should give the advocates of this locality pause. But 
the final and, to my mind, conclusive argument against it, is the universal 
and scriptural conviction that the Crucifixion fulfilled the type to which 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers (xiii, 11, 12), and that the 
direction, “ without the camp,” in Leviticus iv, 11, 12, 21, meant without 
the city which represented it. Thus independently of all arguments 
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drawn from the direction of the walls (which lead, as we know, to an 
interminable wrangle), but merely on the showing of Dr. Rosen’s map 
there can be no doubt that the inhabited city did extend, in our Lord’s. 
time, to the northward of the present wall, and we are driven to the 
conclusion that we must look for the place of Crucifixion, and of the 
sepulchre outside the city somewhere on that northern plateau. 

In 1865 I pointed out to Dr. Gobat, the then Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and to Dr. Barclay, that the Levitical ritual required! that the carcase of 
the burnt offering, represented in antitype by the Crucifixion, should be 
) consumed north of the altar. The Bishop at once adopted the inference, 

7 and. told me that when he first knew the city, there were considerable 

remains of tombs on the north side, near the slope into the Kedron 
; Valley, which, when he returned as bishop, had been broken open or lost 
; sight of. I am glad to see that such an authority as Sir Charles Wilson, 
in the new edition of the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” adopts the opinion 
that the northern plateau is the most probable site for the sepulchre. 

Of course, if these arguments are sound they dispose of what is called 
the “traditional” site. In full view of all that has been so ably said in 
defence of that site, the fatal objections of Dr. Robinson are unanswered. 
The facility with which the transference of holy sites was made, in very 
early times, is known to all students of history (see a valuable article by _ 
Mr. Simpson in the Quarterly Statement for January, 1879), the total lack 
of the “ topographical instinct,” as proved by many instances, in days when 
few could read or write—and the absolute subjection of reason to faith 
an those who could—incline all who have no prepossession to think 
imo was not far wrong when he said that Helena had “arranged” 

"(Boden nin which was formerly outside should he inside the city : (see 
sonia i And oe Pilgrims Text Society, p. 19), and in that age who 
Snaieede oo object toit? Similar “arrangements,” for the sake of con- 

| a ESE are everywhere. _ What but convenience ruled the 

/ ain ntca "as 0 . cross, together with the tablet which Pilate wrote to A 

pon it, and “arranged” the stone of unction and the pillar of the 
| 


oe ne a the rest of it? And when the pious custodians had, 

their likin y " ea = fraud, “arranged ” objects and places of interest to 

i besanel . — th of legendary association clustered round them, and 

do 50%. Eee oe one’s while to dispute them. Why should any one 

ete bs acts were the really important things. The exact places 

ere they were enacted was a very small matter. So we get venerable 

churches, built in impossible places, yet purporting to be on the very 

spots ; and venerable “ fathers ” by the score proving that they had seen 

. the lecalities two or three hundred years afterwards, aud had no doubt 

whatever about it; till now it becomes difficult to plead for strict 

adherence to the only reliable documentary evidence we have, and to 

‘msist on squaring our topography with fair inferences from history and 
the Holy Scriptures. i 

Let me enumerate some of the essentials for the identification of the 


? Lev. i, 10-11; iv, 21. 
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true sepulchre ; and I do not think those who have closely studied the 
matter will demur to any one of them :— 


1. It must be in a garden. St. John xix, 41. 

2. It must be hewn out of the rock. St. Matthew xxvii, 60. 

3. It must be the tomb of a rich Jew of the Herodian period 
St. Matthew xxvii, 57, &c. 

4. 1t must be close to the place of the Crucifixion. St. John xix, 41. 

5. It must be near a high road. St. Matthew xxvii, 39, 41; St. 
Mark xv, 29 ; St. Luke xxiii, 26. 

6. It must have been quite new, and therefore would have had then 
no loculi or kokim. St. John xix, 41; St. Luke xxiii, 53. 

7. The place of the Crucifixion, which was close to it, must be where 
it could be seen “afar off.” St. Matthew xxvii, 55. 

8. It must be clearly outside all the inhabited parts of the city. 
Hebrews xiii, 11. 

9. The tomb must be a chamber in which at least five people at one 
time could move about and converse. St. Luke xxiv, 4, 10. 

10. It must be closed by a great rolling stone. St. Matthew xxviii, 
2,4; St. Mark xvi, 4, Xe. 

11. It must be “nigh unto the city ” (St. John xix, 20), but far enough 
for persons coming to it and going from it, to miss each other 
on the way (compare the various visits to the tomb). 

12. The tomb must be so constructed that a person close to it must 
stoop down in order to look into it. See St. John xx, 11; 
St. Luke xxiv, 12. 

13. And yet so that persons sitting “over against it,” de, at some 
distance, could see into it, and observe “how the body of Jesus 
was laid” in it. St. Matthew xxvii, 61; St. Luke xxiii, 55; 
St. Mark xv, 47. 


These are a few of the indications given us in Scripture to guide us 
as to the kind of sepulchre which received the dead body of our Lord, 
and from which he was raised on the third day. There may be more ; 
but these are enough to give a high probability to any tomb which 
combines them all. Over 500 rock tombs have been carefully examined by 
the agents of the Fund in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. They need 
not be compared, because Sir Charles Wilson says in his paper (Quarterly 
Statement for 1869, p. 67), with which I concur, that the most complete of 
all yet discovered is the Kubur es-Saladeen. This tomb has gone through 
many vicissitudes and been called by different names. In “Josephus” it 
is called the Monument of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte 
who adopted it, and whose sarcophagus was “ appropriated” by De Sauley 
in 1863, and is now in the Louvre. The tomb is now called the Tombs 
of the Kings, probably because there is no evidence that any king was 
ever buried in it. As a typical Jewish tomb of the time of Herod, 
however, it has a special value for us, containing, in a condition of more 
or less preservation, all the four members of a rich man’s tomb of that 
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period, 2.e., first, a garden ; secondly, a vestibule or ante-chamber ; thirdly, 
an embalming chamber; and fourthly, loculi, arcosolia, or kokim, exca- 
vated as they were required by deaths in the family or friends of the 
owner—the whole called the sepulchre. As that in which our Lord 
was buried was just dug, “ wherein never before man was laid,” it would, 
at that time, have had no additional chamber or loculi. 

Armed with these tests, my very first object on reaching Jerusalem 


. was to apply them to Tombs of the Kings, which I need not describe, as 


they have been carefully described by our agents. Leaving the Bab 
el-Amud by the great north road, I easily found the excavated garden 
near the road side, approached by 25 steps down to a doorway through a 
wall of rock. There was the vestibule with the tank for water required 
for the ablution—there the 3-foot square entrance below the level of the 
floor of the vestibule—there the greater part of the rolling stone by which 
the entrance was closed; and there, on the architrave, not only the 
triglyphs and paterze of the Debased Doric of the Herodian period, but 
the grapes in the central metope, indicating that the tomb originally 
belonged to a rich Jew. Entering the chamber, [ found it 19 feet square, 
surrounded by a stone ledge or seat, except where the rock wall has been 
since pierced by doorways to other chambers. 

These observations disposed of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 14. 
There remained 12 and 13. As to 12, it was clear after trial that a 
person near the entrance or in the vestibule, must stoop to see into the 
boieaiy chamber, But the women “sat over against the sepulchre,” and 
that point “beheld how the body was laid.” Leaving the excavated 
caer i ee iae on to the plateau, and seating myself on the north- 
siekbe Ses e of the excavation T found I could see through the 3-foot 
T Qecine Sern into the embalming chamber, in the middle of which 

my servant to lie down; but it was too dark to see much 


of hi i : : 
fates Sar 7 called to him to take off his dark blue embroidered 


sae: soon ats ne did so, and lay in his white shirt, I could 
wine his body was laid.” The tomb being new, the 
noe ele ae 9 was ultimately to conceal the entire entrance, had 
ihestaee AH Ss the opening in the floor of the vestibule. It was 
rolling Ni i tor the Jews to see the Governor's seal aflixed to the 
so sere 2 ooh Aen of tests Nos. 12 and 13, and the facts were 
Abate . leir undesigned coincidence with the New Testament 

a Wwe, that at that time I had no doubt I was looking on the spot 
where the body of Jesus had lain. I do not feel sure of it now, but ever 
since I have felt assured that if that tomb is not the tomb, it avaat have 
been one in that neighbourhood, and similar to it. It an above seven 
minutes’ walk from the place where, according to Rosen, Josephus, 
Tobler, &c., the city suburb extended in our Lord’s time. It sa eale a high 
road, and, though I altogether repudiate the cocksureness of some of our 
friends, it has a stronger claim than any other existing sepulchre to the 
honour of having been the mortuary chamber in which our Lord’s body 
was temporarily laid. But certainty is forbidden us ; good reasons for 


' 


or 
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which are not far to seek. Meantime we may well utilise the help 
it affords us in realising the most important event that ever took place 


in the world. 
God forbid that in this faithless age I should speak scornfully even 


of erroneous beliefs. I can never forget how, on one occasion, I climbed 
to the top of that canopy (is it a baldachino ?) covering the traditional 
tomb, and lay there for an hour or more unobserved ; gazing down 
through the open work I saw group after group of frowsy pilgrims from 
the farthest corners of Russia, pressing as near as they could get to the 
tomb slab to pour out their sorrows, while streaming tears poured down 
brown cheeks—not of women only, but of hardy men, whose passionate 
devotion shamed my own cold heart, because they believed, what I knew 
was a fable, that their dear Lord and mine had been buried in that tiny 
marble cabinet, which monks persuaded Constantine and Helena had 
been the sepulchre of Christ. 


THE RUIN AT KHURBET BEIT SAWIR. 
5 By Rev. J. E. Hanaver and Dr. KE. W. Gurney Masterman. 


We are sending some photographs taken by us when on a visit to 
a ruin north of the new carriage road to Hebron, just before the 
said road turns south to El Arrtb, and situated some 350 paces 
from the road itself, near the 20th kilometre stone from Jerusalem. 
The photographs are not a great success, as the day was a bad 
one, and a fine rain was actually falling whon they were being 
taken, but they show in a general view the megalithic nature of 
the remains to which we wish to call attention. 
In the “‘ Memoirs,” vol. iii, p. 351, under the heading “ Khiirbet 
Beit Sawir,” the ruin is thus referred to :—-“ About half a mile to 
the south” (7.e., of Khurbet Beit Sawir) “is an ancient tower, 
' visible from the Hebron Road ; it is 22 paces square, and consists 
Z of large, roughly-squared stones 8 or 9 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 
1 foot 4 inches thick. The stone is much worn, and there is no 
trace of mortar. The tower has fallen over to the south, and on 
that side is a large cistern, the month partly closed by a slab like 
those in the tower. This tower has an appearance of great 
antiquity. Some three or four courses” (there are still, as the 
photographs show, six in the western wall) ‘‘ remain in the walls,” 
which, according to our measurements of January 9th, 1901, form 


two sides of a square of 14 metres outside and 12:50 inside. 
U 2 
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With the general description given in the “ Memoirs ”’ we are 
in agreement, but it seems to us that the ruin is worthy of a more 
detailed study. . 

In the first place, the orientation of the building is interesting, 
inasmuch as it is exactly to the points of the compass; or, to be 
more accurate, the only wall standing, viz., the west one, shown 
in the photographs, runs exactly north and south. The south 
wall is almost entirely thrown down, the great slabs of which it 
was built standing on edge in parallel lines on the ground, but it 
is evident that it was built at right augles to the west wall. This 


south wall show 
which, 


8 clear traces of having been of six courses, all of 
except the lowest, having been shot out one beyond the 
other down the slight declivity, and looking at first sight like the 
broken ends of a series of limestone strata. Of the north wall 
not a trace remains, and of the east wall only the slightest 
indications. Indeed, according to the very massive way the other 
sides have been built, it is hard to believe that there ever had 
been walls on these two sides, It is, however, possible that such 
was the case, as the building is on a hill-slope, the lowest part 
being the south-west corner, and the highest where the north-east 
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corner was, and so it is possible that the two walls supported an 
earth platform. The building is high up on a hill-side, and 
commands an extensive view in all directions, as well as over- 
looking the valley below. It is doubtless extremely ancient and 
primitive, and we would suggest that it may have been a “ high 
place” or “hill sanctuary” for sacrifice, and, furthermore, that 
the way the south side has been thrown down would make us 
think that this “ Bamah ” had been intentionally destroyed. 


NOTES ON THE JANUARY “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 


P. 54.—M. Clermont-Ganneau’s conjectural identification of the 
inscription found at Tell Sandahannah in three incomplete lines, 
with a dedication to Queen Arsinoe, is very interesting. It should 
be observed, however, that in my brief account (October Quarterly 
Statement, p. 339) I noted that the letters NO (in the incomplete 
word read Arsinoe by M. Ganneau) “are interpolations made 
after the stone was defaced, as they are thinner in character than 
the rest of the inscription, and are sharply cut over traces of 
other letters.” The nature of these letters may be seen in the 
two squeezes I now send, though their palimpsest character does 
not clearly appear. It is possible I may be wrong in the latter 
conjecture, bat as I expect. to be in Jerusalem in May, I shall 
study the original afresh and try to obtain better squeezes. 

P. 58.—M. Ganneau’s suggestion that the small lead figures, 
bound with coils of iron, bronze, or lead, were intended to repre- 
sent the victims of incantation, was not new to us. Our report 
was written under great pressure immediately after the excava- 
tions were closed, and we were obliged to confine ourselves mainly 
to description. I called these figures “captives,” from the 
alternative theory that they represented votive offerings after 
a battle. The view adopted by M. Ganneau appears to me on 
the whole to be the more probable. 

F. J. B. 
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Flavius Josephus, Jiidischer Krieg, by Professor Doctor Puriirr Konovr, 
Linz, 1901.—A German translation of the “ History of the Jewish War,” 
by Josephus, from the most recent text. The most notable feature of the 
book is the space, one-third of the whole work, devoted to archeological, 
historical, and topographical notes and comments, There is also a very 
useful index. The translator has made much use of German publications, 


especially of Dr. Schick’s monograph on the Temple, and of his papers in 
the “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina Vereins.” 


La Montagne de la Galilée, o% le Seigneur apparut aus Apdtres 
(Matthew xxviii, 16) est le Mont Thabor, by Father Barna, d’ Alsace, 
O.F.M., Jerusalem, 1901.—This is an attempt to prove that Mount 
Tabor is the mountain in Galilee upon which, according to Matthew 
XXviil, 16, Christ appeared to the eleven disciples after his resurrection. 
The proposed identification first appears in the record of the pilgrimage 
of Theodosius (525 a.p.), but the tradition that the mountain of the 


Apparition was the same as that of the Transtiguration was probably 
earlier, Although the conclusions cannot always be accepted, Father 


Barnabé has done good service by bringing together passages from early 
writers which bear upon the subject. He also shows clearly the untrust- 
worthy nature of the trad 


, itions that have gathered round the spot on 
the ridge of Olivet which is now called Viri Galilei or Mons Galilea. 
a or ‘4 companion to the author’s “Mount Tabor,” previously 
noticed, 


Recueil @ Archéologie Orientale, vol. iv, parts 11-16, by M. CLermontr- 
Gaxnzau, MLL, Paris, 1901.—Translations of four of the articles have 
Pie appeared in the Quarterly Statement: “The inde Inserip taanie 
i; ovytid erusalem Aqueduct” ; “The beautiful Sime of Eleutheropolis” ; 
Se ti tan Pottery in Palestine ” ; and “The Seal of the Leper House of 
1 Serta ag Jerusalem.” In “Le Zeus Madbachos et le Zeus Bémos 
lion 4. 164, M. Ganneau points out that the American expedi- 


tion to North onfirmed a previou i i 
S suggestion of his, that 
the word Madbachos is conn h % 


ected with the Aramman Madbah, “altar” ; 

and that Zeus Madbachos is equivalent to Zeus Bémos, In “Le trone 
p. 247, the author, whilst favourably noticing 
® paper by Father Lagrange in the “Revue Biblique,” pp. 216-251, 1901, 
i the motab of the great Nabatwan God, in the 

expression “ Dusares and He suggests that the motab may 
etra, upon which sacrifices were 


pn’ , which passed in antiquity asa 
personification of the deity who was in some Sense incorporated with it. 


M. Ganneau asks whether this stone was not at once the altar, and throne 
—the motab—of Dusares, perfectly distinct, at least at first, from his 


¥ 
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personality. Following upon this it is not impossible that popular 
superstition ended by admitting the real presence of the god, and by 
identifying him with his own motab. In “ Le peuple des Zakkari,” 
p. 250, M. Ganneau discusses the origin of the Zakkari, mentioned in the 
“ Papyrus Golénischeff,” who formed part of the pre-Israelite population 


' of Palestine, and apparently lived on the coast near Carmel, possibly at 


Dor. It is proposed to connect them with the Dacharenoi, mentioned by 
Stephen of Byzantium, and to consider them as forming part of the 
ethnic group, known later as Nabatzean. They have possibly left a 
trace of their presence in Palestine in the common place-name Dhikrin, 
and perhaps, also, in Zakarfya. M.Ganneau throws out an ingenious 
suggestion that the Shalmu, Shalamu, or Shalimu (C.1.S., ii, 197), may 
have belonged to the Nabateean group, and have once lived near Jeru- 
salem, which perhaps bears a trace of their name. 


Revue Biblique, vol. x, part 2, 1901.—The number contains a learned 
paper on sacred stones and enclosures, “ Enceintes et pierres sacrées,” 
by Father Lagrange, the Superior of the Dominican Monastery of St. 
Stephen, at Jerusalem. The paper forms part 2 of the writer’s “ Etudes 
sur les religions Sémitiques,” and deserves perusal by students of the 
Bible. Justice cannot be done to it ina brief notice. Father Vincent, 
in his article on “ Rude Stone Monuments in Western Palestine,” shows 
that Colonel Conder’s broad generalisation that no dolmens, menhirs, or 
ancient circles have been discovered in Judza needs modification. He 
describes a number of dolmens and rude tombs that have been found on 
the eastern slope of the ridge of Palestine, between Tekoa on the south 
and Bethel on the north. The paper is well illustrated by plans, 
sections, and sketches, and is a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
primitive remains in Palestine. 


Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina Vereins, vol. xxiv, part 1, 1901.— 
Professor Doctor Réhricht publishes a record of the journey of Duke 
Henry of Saxony to Jerusalem in 1498. ,There is little that is new in 
the diary, but the information respecting the ownership of the Holy 
Places at that period is not without interest. Dr. Littmann gives an 
Arabic list of the Bedawi tribes east of Jordan, with transliteration and 
notes ; and Herr Bauer gives an interesting and useful list of the various 
articles of clothing and ornament which are in use amongst the Arabs of 


Palestine. 
aw. W. 


The Tombs of the Prophets, “ Kabir el-‘Anbid,’ at Jerusalem, by 
Father Vincent (from the “ Revue Biblique,” x, p. 72 f, 1901).—The sill 
of the entrance must be about 3°50 métres! below the surface of the 
ground. As the rock falls away very rapidly at this point three or four 


1 The measurements are given in méatres. On the plan and sections there 
are scales of feet and métres. 
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steps were apparently sufficient to reach the interior. The eight steps 
restored in M. Schick’s plan! represent neither the original condition nor 
the few rude steps in the rubbish which now obstructs the passage. On 
the outside no trace can be seen of any arrangement for closing the 
entrance. The doorway excavated in the solid rock is continued in the 
form of a passage which has a mean length of 2°65 métres, and an 
internal width of 1°60 métres. This passage was closed, at two-thirds of 
its length, by a swing door, too large, probably, to have been of stone ; 
the positions of the hinges and bolts can still be seen, J udging from the 
marks they have left on the rock, the latter were of iron. After 
traversing the passage one enters an almost circular chamber which has 
a mean diameter of 7 métres. Here the attention is at once arrested by 
the character of the ceiling which, instead of being horizontal, slopes 
upward, following the natural lie of the rock, and at one point approaches 
the surface so closely that the thin roof has fallen in. The ceiling is 

pierced also by an artificial aperture, roughly circular, which has a major — 
axis of 1°10 métres, and has no symmetrical connection with the rotunda 
to which it now gives light. The walls of the vestibule have preserved 
large fragments of that coating of pounded brick and broken pottery 
which is still used in Palestine, under the name hamra, to make cisterns 
watertight. The depth of the chamber cannot be ascertained at 
present on account of the earth which has come in through the roof and 
entrance, Buta precious detail has been supplied by a small excavation 
recently made by the guardian—-an opening of the transverse galleries, 


of which one only saw the arched head, has really a minimum height of 
2°50 métres. Without having the complete regularity which has been 
Siven to them in the plans, these galleries form, as it were, three radii, 
perpendicular to each other, of a large are which should have its centre 
at the point where the two major axes of the rotunda cut each other at 
right angles. The opening, A,? which faces the entrance is only from 
2°05 metres to 2°10 matres wide, but as it lengthens its width increases, 
and at a depth of 9°10 métres, where it abuts on a wall of rock, it is 
3°15 metres wide, The passage B has a width of 2°32 métres at its 
mouth, and of 2°25 métres where it ends in a rock-wall at a depth of 
8°32 metres. C, of which the opening is 2°20 métres wide, has a depth of 
9°35 metres, and a terminal width of nearly 2°80 mitres. A semi-circular 
gallery, of which the width varies from 1°70 métres to 1°85 métres, 
connects the ends of the three radii. But its course, fairly regular 
between A’ and @ rly midway between A' and B'. 


» is abruptly broken nea 

Tobler’s plan attempted to show this deviation which had been correctly 
observed by De Sauley and represented on. his plan. From the middle 
of A' the gallery preserves its normal course fur 9°30 métres ; the curve 
then suddenly straightens for 2°75 metres, to commence afresh, almost 


' Quarterly Statement, 1883, p- 128 ff. 


* The plan and sections made by Father Vincent are reproduced by 
permission from the “ Revue Biblique.” 
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at a right angle, and, after a distance of some 5 métres, to become nearly 
circular again until, 6°75 métres further on, it meets B‘. The total height 
of the great gallery is nearly uniform, and 2°55 métres from the present 
floor line, which cannot be much above the rock. A lining, less lasting 
than the hamra, covers the walls and the elliptical arch. It is applied 
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in coats more or less thick so as to correct the inequalities of the roughly 

dressed walls. 

A second gallery, concentric with the outer one, connects and almost 
bisects the large radii. Its width varies from 1°60 métres to 1°80 metres. 

It has a similar lining, and opens directly into the outer gallery in the 
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sector, A' B!, whilst in the other sector the two galleries are connected by 
another very short radius (1°60 métres long and 1°50 métres wide). 
In front of the point at which the inner gallery meets the radius, 
C C', there is another passage, E, which runs off almost at a right 
angle, and is 1°85 métres wide and 4°20 métres long. Here all symmetry, 
such as it is, ends. M. de Saulcy’s plan gives least erroneously the 
curious, complicated arrangement of this part of the sepulchral vault. 
The drawing in the Quarterly Statement is wrong. A passage, very 
irregularly cut, with a mean height of 0°70 metre, a width of 0°60 métre, 
and a length of 6°20 metres, turns away to a chamber which opens out at 
a level much above that of the passage itself. The chamber, which 
contains tombs, gives access to a second room that looks as if it had never 
been finished. A fracture, probably recent, in one of the walls of the 
latter places it in communication with a cistern that opens into the 
passage, E, through another opening. Opposite these ckambers the 
passage is much higher, and runs on in zigzags, difficult of explanation, 
through rock that becomes more and more friable. Along the walls are 
traces of “trough” graves. The over-thin roof hag fallen in at two 
points, and it seems clear that tombs hewn in the surface of the rock 
were broken into when this long tunnel was cut. After several changes 
_ of direction the gallery ends at the boundary wall of the Russian 
property, by the side of the road. The stone was evidently too soft for 
a continuation of the work. Robinson’ had already 
remarked that the air in the gallery was pure. Beyond the entrance to 
E there is no lining of kamra, not even in the two chambers, the walls 
of which are dressed with perhaps more care than those of the principal 
part of the tomb, 


noticed this, and 


The irregular orientation of the tomb was necessitated by the lie of 
the rock—if, indeed, those who excavated it car 


oh pee ed about orientation. But 
before inquiring into the origin of the tomb we must complete the state- 
ment Of facts that throw light upon it. These are of two kinds—the 
technical details connected 


; sist with its construction, and the inscriptions 
ound in it. Let us return to the entrance. 
The situation of 


the outer door with reference to the vestibule, and 
the form of the latter, seem to indicate a later adaptation of that 
chamber to a purpose not originally intended. One cannot well explain, 
as an entrance to a subterranean tomb, that opening, tacked on, as it 
were, to a wall, and necessitating an inconvenient flight of several steps. 
Why was not the floor lowered by continuing the outer passage to the 
slope of the hill? or, if it was thought necessary to lower the level of the 
vestibule so as to reach a better bed of rock, why was the useless task 
undertaken of raising the roof in accordance with the lie of the rock to 
such an extent as to compromise its stability ? The opening at one end of 
the roof is too much out of harmony with the other details to have been 


placed there for lighting purposes. All becomes clear if the hypothesis 


 “ Bibl. Res.,” London, Murray, 1856, vol. lil, p. 254. 
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of M. Clermont-Ganneau be adopted, that the rotunda was an old cistern 
selected as the starting point for a large burial place. The original 
mouth, being rendered useless by the construction of an entrance, was 
enlarged so as to give light. The circular form is comparatively common 
in cisterns, and there is no need to attribute to it a Canaanite origin. 

No tomb has. been found in the vestibule, nor in the perpendicular 
passages, and the great gallery must be reached to find the sékim, or 
tombs cut perpendicularly into the face of the rock. Let us enter by 
passage B, which is the most obstructed, for earth has fallen in through a 
fracture in the roof. At B' (d) in the north wall, M. Ganneau has 
pointed out the commencement of a gallery which might complete 
“the symmetry of the circular plan” (“Archl. Res.,” p. 348), and 
contain undisturbed tombs. No clearance has been made since; the 
rubbish must, on the contrary, have increased, for we could not confirm 
the existence of the supposed gallery. One would have to presume that 
it was at a much lower level than the other galleries, for, about two 
métres- below their roofs, its opening is not visible. Moreover, the com- 
pletion of the circular plan would be difficult on account of the rapid fall 
of the rock, and, in any case, it would have been irregular in the opposite 
section towards the passage E. In the absence of proofs, which could be 
easily supplied by excavation, it would be simpler to admit the existence 
of one or more kivkim. The series of visible tombs commences near this 
point. The mouths of the /oculi are on a level with the floor and very 
low, the mean being 0°45 métre, and they have « nearly uniform width 
of 0°65 métre. Their heads are slightly curved, but they show no traces 
of vabbets to receive flat closing stones. I only noticed one case, the 
western loculus of chamber F, in which that mode of closure could have 
existed. The “ovens” (4ékim) run into the rock at right angles. They are 
excavated with little care, and, apparently, widen or contract, according 
to the greater or less resistance which the rock offered to the miner. 
They have never had a coating of kamra. Their mean length is about 
1:95 metres, and they are usually slightly rounded at the end. <A detail, 
hitherto not pointed out and perhaps of some importance, is their unusual 
depth, and their division into three floors by insets in the rock that 
appear to have carried slabs of stone. The sketches published in the 
great work of the English engineers (“Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” 
Plate XXIV, Nos. 6, 7) only give this arrangement approximately. It 
is not always apparent in the present state of the necropolis, but nearly 
everywhere traces of it can be seen, and in some tombs it is quite clear. 
It reminds one of the Roman catacombs with their loculi, each containing 
a body, arranged in tiers one above the other. Admitting the existence 
of some means of closing the loculus when filled, one might readily 
suppose that each grave of the Aabér el-‘Anbid received several bodies 
one above the other—two at least and perhaps three. This detail, quite 
probable, is of value for the later discussion on the origin of the tomb. 
Tt is urther the only instance known to me in Palestine of a tomb so 
arranged. At most one might compare it with that known at Jerusalem 
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as the “tomb of St. Simon,” and in the Greek Orthodox Church as 
Katamén. Yet the analogy would be imperfect, for there is here only 
a single inset to carry a slab on which, perhaps, rubble masonry was 
piled to protect the body. One might cite the Nabatean tombs at 
Petra which have in some cases been closed by three slabs, one above the 
other, but the intervals between them were filled with masonry. It was 
a precautionary measure, added to many others to mislead treasure- 
hunters, and. preserve the inviolability of the tomb. If this had been 
done in the Tombs of the Prophets some traces of the masonry would 
have been left. In any case the precaution would have been useless, as 
the position of the tomb was in no way concealed on the outside. 


Aut 2, 4, § 2, METRES 
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The Openings of the kékim are as a rule 0°65 métre wide, but in 
Some rare exceptions they are only 0°55 mitre. Their distribution 
along the wall’ is very unequal, especially from B' to D. Beyond this 
they are 0°80 metre, O'75 mitre, and 0:70 mitre apart. Dib aceue of 
0°65 métre and of 1 mitre are very rare. Ata, where the gallery makes 
such an abrupt turn, one expected to find a Lék, but nothing can be seen 


except a shallow cutting in the rock. Perhaps the work was abandoned 
when it was found that there was some risk of breaking into the 
adjoining tomb in the main gallery. Had the chamber which opens 
at D, any bearing on the deviation in the course of the semi-circular 
passage which, up to this point, is regular? Schick thought so. He 
considers this chamber to be “of Jewish origin and probably older than 
other portions of the tomb.”! The plan which he gives would prove the 


* Quarterly Statement, 1893, p- 181, 
remarked that the round form is Canaanite, 
chamber should thus be later than the gallery. 


He had, however, previously 
and the square Jewish. The 
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contrary, for it shows that the sdkim were arranged with the greatest 
care, so that they should not break through the lower tomb or the wall 
of the passage, which, however, was afterwards broken. There is, 
however, no contradiction between the text and the plan, for the plan at 
this point is inaccurate. M. de Saulcy, struck by this peculiarity of the 
sepulchre, found a reason for it which would have been sufficient if it 
had been real. “At this point,” he wrote, “the rock-wall, thanks to the 
presence of beds of flint,! were so difficult to cut that the general idea 
was abandoned. Four rude irregular steps were cut in the rock, and led 
to a small square chamber with 2°30-métre sides. The walls of the latter 
are pierced by five ‘oven’ tombs” (“ Voyage Autour de la Mer Morte,” 
p. 284). Whether the rude steps are cut in the rock is doubtful—a few 
blows with a pick would show; but I could not see the beds of flint. 
The soft, fine-grained white limestone was visible everywhere. After a 
close examination, it seemed to me most probable that the chamber was 
excavated at the same time as the remainder of the tomb. Its pre- 


. existence, which would account for the change in the direction of the 


gallery, raises serious difficulties, of which the principal one arises from 
the arrangement of the 4ékim. The rock-wall on the side of the gallery 
being only a métre thick, the “oven” tomb on that side, already shorter 
than usual, enters the wall at an angle so as not to break through it. 
The two tombs on the east are regular, whilst that to the south, which is 
blocked up, may be the door of another chamber, or the exit. The 
rudimentary excavation on the west can only be an abandoned attempt 
to make a tomb. Was the rock too bad or did some circumstance prevent 
the completion of the operation? I think it was stopped through fear of 
breaking into the adjoining tomb at a lower level. The form of the 
chamber is another objection to its prior existence. Its large sides are 
215 metres and 2°33 metres, but it is not regular. Its height rarely 
exceeds 1 métre, and its original entrance would have to be placed at the 
opening on the south, which, considering its position on the hill, would 
have been a bad arrangement. Let us hope that a small excavation may 
some day throw light on the subject. Meantime we may, if we like, 
imagine an alteration of the chamber to connect it with the new burial 
place of which it had so inconveniently deranged the plan. This hypo- 
thesis would account for the appearance of the Joculi on the north and 
west. 

On the other hand, the view that the chamber and the galleries have 
the same origin meets the difficulties to which allusion has been made. 
Others doubtless exist. It is necessary to find a reason for the turn in 
the gallery or say that it was the result of accident. It is also necessary 
to justify the inconvenient access to the chamber, and its position at this 
point rather than at another. Without spending more time on a question 
which may be solved to-morrow by research, let us lay stress upon the 


1 Ganneau (‘“‘ Archl. Res.,” p. 362), mentions these flints, or something 
like them, to explain the elbow made by the gallery, but he puts forward 


no hypothesis, 
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fact that the graves are as numerous as possible, and that little care was . 

cen in making them. 
iy oat which opens at the end of the passage A A', has the 
same characteristics. The passage, 2°10 métres long, which leads to it, 
looks like a lengthened “oven” tomb. At the bottom of the passage, 
which was closed by a large door 0°62 métre wide, there is a rectangular 
chamber 3°10 métres by 2°75 métres. Its height is not uniform, and it 
is difficult to give it accurately on account of the fractures in the roof 
and the débris which covers the floor. The walls are imperfectly dressed, 
even if one attributes to later deterioration the large hollows which 
exist in places. There are two Jloculi—one opposite the entrance 
which has a depth of 1°70 métres, and one, which is larger and a 
little less irregular, in the west wall. M. de Sauley’s plan gives only 
the first, and M. Schick’s only the second. The latter, who has 
written “Jewish tomb” in the other chamber, marks this simply as 
“ unfinished.” 

No tomb is visible in the rock-masses isolated by the intersection of 
the galleries. There may, however, be some which are still concealed 
by the rubbish. Towards the middle of the inner gallery a kind of 
high, wide niche has been cut in the wall. The Arabs, from its form, 
call it hetkal, “ apse,” and the bench of rock which it surmounts mastabah. 
It is curious that this unexplained recess has not received the more 
appropriate title mihrdb. Is it to be regarded as an indication of some 
religious cult? The group of tombs round the chamber F might well 
be earlier than the semi-circular sepulchre. Evidence of this might be 
found in the sudden break in the passage E, and its change of character 
to pass round known tombs, which had to be spared if it were only for 
fresh interments. The form of the tombs also presents some peculiari- 
ties. I have already mentioned the mode of closing the western loculus 
of the first chamber. One might add the slightly better dressing, the 
Stone bench in front of the walls, and the “ trough” grave of the inner 
chamber, It is true that this last feature, combined with the somewhat 
oval form of the room, might be opposed to the indications of an earlier 
date. The plan shows the relations of this chamber to the entrance to 
the necropolis. If the kékim were replaced by “trough” graves and 
the wall of the chamber was not straightened, was not this from fear of 
injuring the entrance ? Every theory has its difficulties, Perhaps some 
new fact might be obtained if the small eastern opening of F were 
cleared out. It has not the usual appearance of an “oven” grave, and 
it may give access to a smaller sepulchral chamber, or to a better con- 
cealed tomb. The remains of burials visible in the long passage have 


been noticed already, and do not forward the solution of the problem 
connected with the necropolis. There is nothing to be gathered from 
some small fragments of glass 


and pottery which I collected in the 
kokim. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau was the first to collect and interpret the 
inscriptions. Attention had been called to them by Waddington and 
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De Vogiié,' who, in 1862, discovered a Greek graffto, and one in rather 
old Hebrew. M. Ganneau, in spite of his efforts, could only read part of 
the grafiti. After an interval of 25 years, the difficulty has been 
increased by the injury which the necropolis has suffered. An unfor- 
tunate circumstance has now made it almost impossible to read them. 
When the Russians bought the tomb, the Jews pleaded the inscriptions 
in their language on the walls as a prescriptive title in their favour, and 
it was decided to cut these claims short. A new coating was given to 
the lining of hamra, and this effaced the Hebrew, Greek, and other 
grafiti. The old texts, which are lightly cut, suffered much, but they 
have not been destroyed. By degrees the new coat of plaster has been 
covered with other names, and as it falls in dust the large slender letters 
reappear. By a discreet use of brushes one is able to clear them. 

Father Vincent gives each /ocu/us a number, beginning at C'. Nos. 1 
to 16 are between C'—A'; 17 to 21 between the two chambers, 22 just 
beyond chamber D, and 23 to 27 in the last branch of the gallery.2_ The 
author gives M. Ganneau’s readings (“ Archl. Res.,” i, pp. 342 f'), with 
notes upon those which have not been destroyed.* He states that his 
examination of the tomb, and the corrections he has been able to make 
in its plan, confirm M. Ganneau’s theory. The Kabdr el-‘Anbid is not an 
ancient Jewish sepulchre, appropriated and developed by Christians, but 
a tomb excavated in the fourth or fifth century of our era by some 
foreign association at J erusalem, for those of its members who died in 
the Holy City. An abandoned cistern was probably selected as the place 
for commencing the excavation, and a semi-circular form was given to it 
so as to obtain a larger number of graves. The same idea led to the 


adoption of the 4éim characteristic of Jewish tombs in preference to 


the usual Christian arcosolia. There is no proof that the polyandriwm 
was originally used by a Jewish institution, and that it only became 


Christian property at a later period. 
Cc. W. W. 


1 “Te Temple de Jérusalem,”’ p. 132 and Pl. 37, No. 2, and “ Inscriptions 
Gr. et Lat. de Syrie,’” No. 19034. The prior notice of M. de Sauley, who 
writes of very ancient Hebrew texts mixed with Egyptian demotic, cannot be 


taken seriously. 
2 Counting only the /ékim in the semi-circular gallery and neglecting those 


in the chambers, the number visible is 27. 
3 See Mr. Macalister’s note on the present state of the inscriptions in 


Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 22. 
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I give to the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, the sum of . 
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said sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, and that the Receipt of the Treasurer — 


of the Palestine Exploration Fund shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue next Quarterly Statement will contain the opening portion 
of a paper on “Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre,” by Sir 
C. Wilson. The paper will include translations from early 
writers who have noticed the two Holy Places, and an examina- 
tion of the various theories which have been advanced with 


regard to them. 


The following information respecting the water supply of 
Jerusalem, extracted from private correspondence, may be of 
interest to the subscribers to the Fund :— 

The deficiency in the rainfall in Palestine last winter led to 
such a serious scarcity of water at Jerusalem, that the munici pality 
of the city appealed to the Sultan for assistance. His Imperial 
Majesty at once ordered that £16,000 should be set apart from 
the revenues of the “Evkaf” to meet the cost of bringing water 
in iron pipes to Jerusalem from the “Sealed Fountain,” near 
Solomon’s Pools. The work has been placed in the hands of 
M. Franghia, a Greek engineer, who has ordered, throu gh.e 
German merchant in the city, 20,000 métres of pipe from Belgium. 
It is impossible to say when the work will be completed, but in 
any case the water will only be brought to the Haram esh-Sherif. 
and the lower part of the town, and, though good in quality, it will 
be insufficient in quantity. 

Meantime, to alleviate the distress amongst the poor, the 
municipality, at the suggestion, we believe, of Mr. John Dickson, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Jerusalem, have made a contract with the 
Railway Company to bring water in tanks from “ Philip’s 


Fountain,” or from the spring at Welejeh. Instead, however, of 
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taste a reservoir close to the station and fitting it with half a 
dozen brass taps, they have built a small cistern by the side) of the 
road near the lower pool, Birket es-Sultan. The water is con- 
ducted from the tank wagons at the station to the cistern by a 
garden hose and is then pumped up ‘again and sold to the poor for 
one-third piastre the skin. This has been a great boon to the 


poor. 


j 
——-_— . 


Notes by Dr. C. Schick :-— 


1. Owing to the scarcity of water in the city, the fellahin have 
begun to bring water in skins laid on donkeys from the various 
springs at some distance round, as from Lifta, ’Ain Karim, ’Ain 
Yalo, and “Ain Haniyeh on the one side, and from ’Ain Fara 
and El Bireh on the other; also carriages bring water from 
El Bireh? in large boxes, tinned inside and properly covered. 


The two following works have been undertaken by the local 
authorities :— 


(2) In the south-western corner of the lower pool or Birket 
es-Sultan, in the upper part of the “ Valley of Hinnom,” west of 
the city, a cistern, about 40 feet long and 13 feet wide inside, 
has been built, By means of pipes or waterproof hose water 
from the spring of Walejeh, near Bittir, which is higher than 
the railway, is conveyed to large vessels on railway trucks and 
brought to the station at Jerusalem, whence it is allowed to run 
through similar Pipes or hose into this new-made cistern, and an 


office has been opened for the sale of this water ata cheap and 
fixed price, 


(b) The old, worn- 
Solomon’s Pools are to 
about 4 inches (or mor 
service this year, 


out earthen pipes of the aqueduct from 
be removed, and replaced by iron ones of 
e) in diameter, but this will not be of any 


2. My son-in-law 
Hebron and stayed 
there are very scanty 
he found water in th 
Khalil.” Some peop 
about is laid ont fo 
the bottom or on t 


made recently a tour with his family to 
a few days there. He told me the springs 
and some even dry, but, to his astonishment, 
€ so-called house of Abraham at “ Ramet el- 
le are now living there, and the ground round- 
r gardens and cultivated. It seems that at 
he sides of the fine round well there there is 


’ As the carriage road to this place has been finished about four weeks. 
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a spring, which must be perennial, as it is not dried up in such 
a dry season as the present. I think it may be Bor Hassirah 
(‘the well of Sirah,” 2 Samuel iii, 26), as ’Ain Sara is too near 


Hebron. 

3. Some friends made recently a tour to Beit Atab and its 
neighbourhood, and they told me that in the gardens at ’Ain 
el-Tannur there are such large and fine lemons as scarcely will 
be found elsewhere south of Jaffa. 

4. On the premises of Christ Church they are now digging 
foundations for a new school building, and have found the rock 
in the narrow lane north of the church, about 40 feet below the 
surface of the ground, or somewhat lower than it was found by 
me at the minister’s house, which is attached to the north side of 
the church. Hence it appears that the original surface of the 
rock sloped northwards. Hitherto nothing of importance has been 


found. 


A notice, by Dr. Masterman, of an interesting discovery 
recently made by the villagers of Siloam has come to hand as we 
were going to press. Our readers may remember that Dr. Schick, 
a few years ago, traced, for some distance, the course of an 
aqueduct in the valley of the Kidron, which, he believed, carried 
the water of the Fountain of the Virgin to Siloam before the 
rock-hewn tunnel that now connects the spring with the pool 
was made. The villagers, working under one of the men, Jum’aa, 
trained by Dr. Bliss, have found the upper part of an aqueduct, 
apparently connected with that discovered by Dr. Schick, near 
the spring, and Dr. Masterman and Mr. Hornstein have followed 
its course downward for 176 feet. Excavations are being con- 
tinued, and it is expected that further discoveries will be made. 
Dr. Masterman’s notice, with, it is hoped, additional information, 
will be published in the next Quarterly Statement. 


The “Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,’ by the Rev. 
George EH. Post, M.D., Beirit, Syria, containing descriptions of 
all the Phaenogams and Acrogens of the region, and illustrated 
by 441 woodcuts, may be had at the office of the Fund, price 21s. 


In order to make up complete sets of the “ Quarterly Statement,” 


the Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 
x 2 
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The income of the Society from June 20th to September 21st, 
1901, was—from Annual Subscriptions and Donations, including 
Local Societies, £157 Os. 7d.; from Lectures, nil; from sales of 
publications, &c., £96 Ys. ld.; total, £253 9s. 8d. The expen- 
diture during the same period was £381 9s. 8d. On September 
21st the balance in the Bank was £236 Os. 3d. 


Subscribers in U.S.A. to the work of the Fund will please 
note that they can procure copies of any of the publications from 
the Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Honorary General Secretary 
to the Fund, 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and 
gentlemen willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


The price of a complete set of the translations published by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, in 13 volumes, with general index, bound in cloth, 
is £10 10s, A catalogue describing the contents of each volume can be had 
on application to the Secretary, 38 Conduit Street. 


; The Museum at the office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street (a few doors 
rom Bond Street), is open to visitors ee ne no Oe ee 
except Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 p.m. 


te rt be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
hs: ident Nn Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
in the office of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


in anaes to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
Qvartert Bea by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
publishing , atement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 


them hem in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 


’ TouRIsTs are cordially invited to visit the L 
in the JERUSALEM Assocration Roo 


Hours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. 
Fund publications are kept for 


Photographs of Dr. Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, (2) of 
the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian occupation 
of Jerusalem, and (4) of the Haram Area as it is at present, have been received 
at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with an explanation by 
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Dr. Schick, can be purchased by applying to the Secretary, 38 Conduit 
Street, W. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library will 
be found in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks the following :— 

“ Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale.” Tome IV, Livraisons 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, June to August. Sommaire :—§ 51. Sur quelques cachets 
israélites archaiques (suite et fin). § 52. Dolmens et monuments de 
pierres brutes en Palestine. § 53. Bostra et son mur d’enceinte 
nabatéen. § 54. Sur quelques noms de yétements chez jes Arabes de 
Palestine. § 55. Urne punique avee inscription 4 l’encre. § 56. La , 
carte de la Terre Promise d’aprés la mosaique de Madeba. § 57. La 
destruction du Saint-Sépulcre par le calife Hakem et Pinscription 
coufique de la basilique de Constantin, § 58, Inscription romaine de 
Niha. § 59. Le droit des pauvres et le cycle pentaétérique chez les 
Nabatéens. § 60. Les cerfs mangeurs de serpents. § 61, Notes 
de mythologie sémitique. § 62, La stdle phénicienne d’Amrith 
(& suivre). From the Author, Ch. Clermont-Ganneau. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


THe Annual Meeting of the Fund was held at No. 38 Conduit 
Strect, W., on Tuesday, July 16th, 1901, Mr. Walter Morrison be 
the chair. There were present :—Viscount Sidmouth, Dr. Chaplin, 
Rev. Wm. Henry Rogers, D.D., Professor Hull, Mr. J. D. Crace, 
Mr. W. H. Rylands, Mr. H. CG, Kay, Mr. Herbert Bentwich, and 
others. : 

The Sxcrerary having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Cuarrman announced that letters had been received from 
the following gentlemen regretting their inability to attend :— 
Mr. James Glaisher, Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, the 
Dean of Westminster, Canon Tristram, Professor George Adam 
Smith, Mr. James Melrose, Mr. D. MacDonald, Rev. W. F. Birch, 
Mr. F. D. Mocatta, and the Rev. Thomas Harrison. 

The Cuairman read the Annual Report :— 


GentLemey, 


In resigning the office to which they were elected at the last 


Annual Meeting, your Executive Committee have the honour to 
present the following Report :— 


They have held twenty-one meetings for the transaction of 
business, 

_ Since our last Annual Meeting the Fund has had to deplore 
the death of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, who had 
n Patron of the Society from its origin, and was one of the 
earliest contributors to its funds. The late Queen recognised that 
the primary object of the Fund was to aid in making the Bible 
better understood by a systematic study of the archeology, natural — 
history, and physical geography of the Holy Land, as well as the 


manners and customs of its inhabitants, and it was because the 
Palestine Exploration Fund sought to carry on such investigations 
that Her Majesty gave it her patronage and support. 


bee 


It is with much satisfaction that the Executive Committee are 
enabled to announce that the King has been graciously pleased to 
accede to the request, submitted to His Majesty by the President, 


that he would become Patron of the Fund in succession to Her 
late Majesty. 
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The Committee bave also to lament the loss by death of 
the following members of the General Committee, namely—the 
Marquess of Bute, K.T., the Bishop of London (Dr. Creighton), Sir 
H. W. Acland, K.C.B., Mr. Arthur H. Heywood; and the follow- 
ing members of the Executive Committee, namely—Sir Walter 
Besant, Mr. Henry A. Harper, and Mr. Basil Woodd Smith. 


The death of Sir Walter Besant is especially lamented, on 
account of his long connection with the Fund as Secretary and 
Honorary Secretary, his intimate acquaintance with all the details 
of its management, his sincere and deep interest in its work, and 
the cheerful readiness with which he always gave his advice and 


help when appealed to. 

The excavations at Tell Sandahannah were brought to a close 
on August 31st. The Firman having expired shortly afterwards, 
Dr. Bliss had the surface of the Tell restored to its original 
condition, and then proceeded to Beyrout, whilst Mr. Macalister 


returned to England. 

Portions of their reports and plans have appeared from time 
to time in the Quarterly Statements of the Fund, and they are at 
present engaged in preparing a full account of the excavations at 
Tell Zakariya, Tell es-Safi, Tell ej-Judeideh, and Tell Sandahannah 
under the recent Firman. The work will, it is hoped, be published 
early next year. It will form a companion volume to the 
“Memoirs,” and will contain over 100 full-sized plates of plans, 
pottery, &c., besides woodcuts. The specimens of pottery have 
been drawn to scale by Mr. Macalister, and will form a guide to 
the classification of future finds of pottery in Palestine. 


At Tell Sandahannah the foundations of a small walled 
Seleucidan town were laid bare and planned, with its gates, 
streets, houses, reservoirs, &c. During the progress of the works 
some fine specimens of lamps, vases, and jars, three important. 
fragments of Seleucidan inscriptions, 50 stones with inscriptions. 
in Hebrew and Greek, and a group of small figures in lead were 
found. Casts of the stones have been placed in the hands of 
Professor Wiinsch, of Breslau, who, in a preliminary report 
respecting them, writes :— 

“In spite of all lacunw, these stones furnish us with sufficient 
information to enable us to declare their general meaning. It 
was an ancient Greek practice for a man who conceived himself 
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to have suffered wrong to deposit a statement of the facts of the 
case in some sanctuary, thus making a sort of appeal to the god 
from whose inexorable justice he hoped to receive satisfaction. 
The existence of this custom is proved by numberless documents, 
the earliest of which is the papyrus of Artemisia, dating, perhaps, 
from. the third century 4.¢, (see Thompson’s ‘ Handbook of 
Paleography,’ p. 119), which has at last been printed in the 
‘Corpus Inser. Attie.,’ App., p. xxxi. In this papyrus, which she 
deposited in the Temple of Serapis, Artemisia informs the god 
that the father of her children refused to see about the burial of 
their little daughter. ‘When he has done justice to me and to 
his children in this matter, then all shall be well; but should he 
do injustice to me and his children in this matter, then may 
‘Serapis and the other gods forbid that either his children shall 
bury him or that he shall bury his parents.’ And as in this case 
the appeal to Heaven works out into a curse on the sinner, so also 
m the Brattian lead tablet (‘ C.LA.,’ App., p. ix), on which a 
woman informs the goddess (probably Hecate) that she has been 
robbed, and the thief shall never have a quiet moment until she 

restores to the goddess what she has stolen. 
eonehiroas nce of such lead ‘tablets has been brought to 
lished sh t f sxeevasions in Cnidus. They were first pub- 
Cnidus Br ni n, ms 7 History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
‘O.LA> " ranchidie,’ vol. ii, part 2, p. 719, and lately in the 

ae PP., p. x. The first of these tablets runs thus :— 

ough eine to Demeter, Kore, Pluto, and to all the 
Asclepiades Pi 48 oO mtn 8 court, If I have given Poison to 
have given ee ae ¥s thought of doing him any evil, or if I 
him ‘ont: of the . A emple women @ mina and a half to send 
inward fire until bias , then may Antigone be consumed with 
comes to Demeter and confesses her sin, and 


may Demeter not be gracious ; ¥ 
unto h 
torments.’ er, but rack her with grievous 


“The inscribed stones from Tell Sandahannah belong to the 
same category. The exact formula of the curs 
but we do know well the mat 
injured.” 


e we do not’ know; 
ae b a ‘ 
ers wherein the writers were 


_ An application for a new Firman to examine a well-known 
Site was sent through the Foreign Office on February 26th. The 
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Committee have reason to hope that shortly a favourable reply will 
be received. Mr. Macalister, who has already rendered good 
service to the Fund, will be in charge. 


Some interesting observations by Gray Hill, Esq., on the rise 
and fall of the waters of the Dead Sea, which were recorded in 
the July Quarterly Statement of last year, have given rise to 
considerable curiosity with regard to the origin and nature of 
the fluctuations of level in the surface of the Dead Sea. The 
‘Committee, at the suggestion of Sir C. Wilson, instructed 
Mr. Macalister to cut a mark on a rock, washed by the waters of 
the lake, from which the level of the surface could be measured 
and its monthly fluctuations ascertained. On October 9th, 1900, 
Mr. Macalister cut a horizontal mark on a rock near ’Ain Feshkah, 
at a height of 14 feet above the surface of the lake on that day. 
Monthly observations have been taken since, and the results will 
be published when the observations for a year have been received 
and compared with those taken at Tiberias and with the rainfall. 


Dr. Torrance has made a similar mark at Tiberias, and has 
made arrangements for monthly observations of the rise and fall 
of the surface of the Sea of Galilee. 


Apart from reports of the systematic researches of the Officers 
of the Fund, the Quarterly Statements contain valuable reports 
and articles by well-known scholars and explorers. 


Mr. F. B. Welch has contributed a paper on “ The Influence 
of the Augean Civilisation on South Palestine”; Dr. Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, a description of a “ High Place and Altar at Petra,” 
which was rediscovered by Professor G. L. Robinson, Ph.D., of 
Chicago; the Rev. J. E. Hanauer, an account of the discovery of 
ancient “ Rock-hewn Vats near Bir Eytb,” and other papers ; 
Mr. Jennings-Bramley, a description of ‘Sport among the 
Bedawin”; the Rev. Putnam Cady, a valuable account of an 
‘Exploration of the Wady Mdjib from the Dead Sea”; the 
Rey. John Zeller, a “ Lecture on the Bedawin.” 


Mr. P. Baldensperger’s interesting papers on ‘‘ Woman in the 
East’? have been concluded, and Dr. Schick has contributed 
articles on ‘ The Ancient Churches in the Muristan,” ‘‘ Kubeibeh,” 
by some supposed to be the ancient Emmaus, and many para- 


graphs for “‘ Notes and News.” 
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M. Clermont-Ganneau has commenced his series of Archwo- 
logical and Epigraphice Notes, and the following have already been 
published :— 

1. Seal of the Leper Hospital of St. Lazarus, Jerusalem. 
2. Rhodian not Jewish Amphora Handles. 3. Inscription from 
the Columbarium es-Sik. 4, Roman Inscriptions on a Jerusalem 
Aqueduct. 5. Greek Inscription from Beersheba. 6. The Land 
of Promise, mapped in mosaic at MAadeba. 7. The Cufic Inserip- 
tion in the Basilica of Constantine and the Destruction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre by the Caliph Hakem. 


During the regrettable illness of the Chairman, Mr. Glaisher, 
Sir Charles Wilson has acted as Vice-Chairman. He has also 


contributed notices on foreign publications and other matters to 
the Quarterly Statement. 


Through the courtesy of His Excellency Hamdi Bey, the 
Director of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, the Com- 
mittee have received duplicates of some of the objects found 
during the recent excavations of the Fund. The duplicates 
include Jewish and Rhodian stamped -jar-handles, some of the 
Curious little figures in lead which M. Clermont-Ganneau supposes 
were intended to represent persons against whom incantations 
were directed (Quarterly Statement, 1901, p- 58), lamps, and 


pottery of various ages. All have been placed in the Museum of 
the Fund at 38 Conduit Streei. | 


The small Library and Museum of the Fund at Jerusalem has 
recently been moyed to a large room in St. George’s College, 
which has most kindly been placed at the disposal of the Fund 
by the Right Rev. G. Popham Blyth, D.D., Anglican Bishop in 
Jerusalem, acting for the Anglican College Council. 

Since the last Annual Me 
the list of subscribers, 
other causes. 


eting 59 names have been added to 
and 118 have been lost through death and 


Our warmest thanks are due to the honorary local secretaries 
for their generous help in collectin 
to the office of the Fund. 


The following is the Treasurer’s Statement, which was pub- 
lished with the Balance Sheet in the April number of the 
Quarterly Statement :-— , 


g and forwarding subscriptions 
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THE TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The income of the Fund during the year 1900 amounted to £2,529 6s. 11d., 
which was contributed under the following headings :— 


From Donations and Subscriptions, £1,999 7s. 5)d.; from Lectures, 
£11 5s. 6d.; from sales of publications, £518 13s. 11id. At the end of 1899 
there was a balance in the bank of £241 5s. 4d., which included £41 11s. 6d. 
paid in advance for 1900, making the total available balance £2,770 12s. 3d: 

On comparing these sums with those of 1899 it will be seen that the 
subscriptions are less by £82 10s, Od., and sales of publications by £91 5s. Od., 
nearly. 

The expenditure during the same period was :— 

On exploration, mainly carried on at Tells SAfi, Judeideh, and Sandahannah, 
descriptions of which appeared in the Quarterly Statement, £1,063 9s. Od. 

On printing, binding, including the Quarterly Statement, £391 Os. 3d. 

On maps, lithographs, illustrations, photographs, &c., £209 7s. Old., 
which included a reprint of the 12 and 20-sheet Old and New Testament maps, 
collotype print, &c. . 

Against these two sums (£600 7s. 3}d.), the Fund received £518 .13s. 11l}d. 

On advertising, insurance, stationery, &c., £9 12s. Odd, 

On postage of the Quarterly Statement, books, maps, Xc., £1381 12s. 1d. 

On the management, which includes salaries, wages, office rent, gas, coals, 


&c., £594 3s, 11d. 
The balance in the Bank on December 31st, 1900, was £291 7s. 11d.. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
gy *%, di ; i ee 
Printers’ Billsand Current 


Balance in Bank, Decem- 
Expenses ee -- 605 10 4 


ber 31st, 1900.. os 201 71 
Stock of Publications in 

hand, Surveying In- 

struments, Show Cases, 

Furniture, &c. 
In addition there is the 

valuable library and 

the unique collection of 

antiques, models, &e. 


Water Morrison, Treasurer. 


The amount received from America through the Rev. Professor 
Theodore F. Wright, Honorary General Secretary, was from— 


, ete eS 
Subscriptions .. Mie rr 7 ee >: fant | jl 
Sales of publications .. A = me. 3115 4 


Tota » <a ae ed .. 24115 4 


| 
. 
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The Cuatrmay.—The first business which we have is to con- 
sider the Report, and I have to ask the gentlemen present to be 
good enough to adopt it. It is with great regret that I find 
I have to take the chair to-day. You are probably aware that 
Mr. Glaisher is getting well on in years, and we are very sorry 
that illness prevents his being present here with us to-day. All 
the members of the Executive Committee recognise the very 
great services which he has rendered to the Fund. He has 
been a most admirable Chairman from every point of view, very 
attentive and constant in his attendance on the Committees, and 
doing a great deal of work outside the Committee meetings. He 
is @ man well known in the scientific world, known all over 
Europe, and we of the Executive Committee recognise fully 
his administrative ability, and the manner in which he was able 
to make things go well. From the tone of his letter we hope 
that he will be again able to attend our meetings. 

Sir Charles Wilson is away in Wales, and so my colleagues on 
the Executive Committee have been good enough to ask me to 
sake the chair to-day as being the oldest member present on the 
Committee and also as Treasurer of the Fnnd. I am sure you 
will agree with us in deploring the loss of Sir Walter Besant. 
When this Fund was first established Mr. George Grove was our 
bs iten de Some of you will recollect Mr. Grove as 

very great ability, with a large amount of energy and 
defect which he felt in the constitution of 
at there were only 24 hours in the day. 
Bad t unbounded energy which led him to be 
ays ready to take up any work in which he felt an interest. 
eae Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company, which was 
quite a big undertaking, and as it was in difficulties it gave him 
* great deal of harassing work, and at that time he had a number 
“ ii . yi Also the remainder of us who were on the 
xecutive Committee were all men w . i 
different ways, and it became POO i oa me 
point some one, on a 
salary, who would be able to give continuous attention to the work, 
I remember, and T mention it as an illustration of Mr. George 
Grove’s willingness to undertake work, that when the book called 
“The Recovery of Jerusalem ” was being written he gaily agreed 
to edit it, and as an editor of the “ Dictionary of the Bible” he 
was about the best man to fulfil that task. The time passed on 
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and on, and we were under contract to deliver that book by 
a certain date to the publisher. At the last moment Mr. Grove 
said it was utterly impossible for him to do it. As there was 
nobody else on the Committee to do it at the time, it was thrown 
upon me, and in 10 days I had to edit that book, and conse- 
quently was compelled to work at it LO or 12 hours a day. 
First of all, I had to cut down the papers to about one-third 
of their bulk in order to reduce them to the limited space to be 
occupied. I also had to reduce all the transliteration of the 
Arabic names to the common denominator, thereby, of course, 
offending every one of the writers. 

About this time Mr. Besant came home from Mauritius, where 
he had been Professor of Mathematics in the Royal College, and 
was appointed Secretary to the Fund. His perfect knowledge of 
French was of much service to us. He was a man of much 
ability, and soon brought the affairs of the Fund into order. 
He established a regular system of accounts, and started the 
Quarterly Statement. He had the literary gift which enabled 
him with ease to throw off a number of papers and prefaces, 
and other literary work, in the most satisfactory way to us 
and to the members of the Society. And then also we had 
great advantages from his nature; his was a strong and simple 
character, and he had the gift of sympathy; everybody got 
on well with him. He had a great knowledge of men, which 
must have stood him in good case in his profession of novelist, 
and he seemed to have the gift of extracting information 
in a quiet way, so that one found oneself almost insensibly 
obliged to give up everything one knew of the matter in hand. 
Owing to his other avocations Sir Walter was not, in his later 
years, regular in his attendance here in the Committee Room ; 
but we could always rely upon him whenever we were in 
difficulties and whenever we wanted the advice of a sensible, 
intelligent, and capable man. His loss is very great: It was 
not until he had satisfied himself that Mr. George Armstrong 
was capable of taking his place that he discontinued attending 
our meetings. 

I ought to mention that Canon Dalton is one of the most 
regular attendants and valuable members of the Committee. He 
is unable to be present to-day because he is accompanying his old 
pupil, Prince George, on his visit to the Colonies ; but we hope 
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that when he comes back again he will show as much energy and 
zeal in the work of the Fund as he has done in the past, 

With regard to the General Report, you will see that we have 
been still engaged in excavating the different sites in the Holy 
Land. We have been urged from time to time to continue our 
excavations at Jerusalem, but there seems to be more prospect of 
useful work being done in the very numerous Tells which are 
found scattered over the surface of the country. ‘The difficulty, 
of course, is to select sites, but we are gradually getting together 
the materials for greatly increasing our knowledge of the land 
and of the habits of the people in ancient times. Professor 
Wiinsch is, I understand, about the highest authority on the 
subject of the ancient Greek inscriptions which have been found, 
and you will agree that the extracts from his letter which I have 
read are very interesting indeed. We have applied for a new 
Firman, but our experience of the Turkish Government is very 
Similar to the experience which some of us have had of other 
Governments as well, It takes a long time to get their decision 
"pon any subject whatever, We have a good friend at Constan- 
tinople, His Excellency Hamdi Bey, who takes a very deep and 
intelligent interest in archeological work, and I can only express a 
hope, as the Committee have also done, that we shall receive shortly 
a favourable reply. As soon as we get the Firman we shall trust 
ie aly is Mr. Macalister, who has already done good service 
hd a Bane the leadership of Dr, Bliss. Mr. Macalister 
i e \rabie, and has a good working knowledge of 
; Sy. You will observe that we state our hope that when 

9 Mew volume of ‘* Memoirs” on the excavations at these sites is 
published, it Will form a standard guide for the classification of 
future finds of pottery in Palestine. 

T think we owe to Professor Flinders Petrie the systematic 
arrangement of pottery in such a way as to indicate date. Of 
course, other people besides Professor Flinders Petrie have seen 
that there are differences in pottery, and that there are different 
kinds belonging to different ages; but Professor Flinders Petric 
was the first to carry on the study of this pottery in a systematic 
way. Dr. Bliss was Professor Flinders Petrie’s pupil, and was 
sent to Egypt for six months to study under him the methods of 
excavation, and especially the way of identifying the age of 
pottery, No doubt our new book will be of great value to 
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scholars in all countries. I do not know that I have any other 
remarks to make, but I shall be very happy to hear any obser- 
vations on the Report. 

Viscount Sipmouru#.—l1 should like to ask whether the powers 
of the late Firman are exhausted. 

The Carrman.—Yes. The powers of the Firman were 
exhausted at the end of October last. 

Viscount Sromoura.—I suppose no further excavations can be 
made without a further Firman ? 

The Onarrman. I think not. It has always been our 
experience that it takes several months to get a Firman. 


Viscount SrpmMourn.—I shall be very happy to move the 
adoption of the Report. 

Professor Hutr.—I shall be pleased to second it, 

The Report was carried unanimously. 


The CHairMAN.—It is proposed by the Executive Committee to 
place on the General Committee Professor Macalister and Mr. 


Charles Francis Fellowes. 


Mr. J. D. Crace.—I will move that. 
Mr. Rytanps.—I shall be glad to second it.—Carried. 


The CuHatrMAN.—We ‘ask you to elect as members of the 
Executive Committee the following gentlemen :—Dr. Thomas 
Chaplin, Colonel C. R. Conder, J. D. Crace, Canon Dalton, 
Dr, Ginsburg, James Glaisher, Professor A. Macalister, Walter 
Morrison, Professor Flinders Petrie, Joseph Pollard, W. H. 
Rylands, Professor Sayce, Canon Tristram, Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles Warren, Colonel Watson, Major-General Sir Charles W. 
Wilson, Dr. W. Aldis Wright, with power to add to their 
number. We should very much have liked to put upon the 
Executive Committee some younger men. We are all of us 
getting on in years, and would be very glad to find some younger 
men who are more or less in touch with modern Palestine— 
gentlemen who speak Arabic, who know Hebrew, and who have 
travelled in Palestine preferably. It is rather a burden to some of 
us to come up and attend the meetings. For instance, I have to 
come all the way from Yorkshire. 

Professor Hutt.—I have great pleasure in moving that these 
gentlemen be invited to form the Executive Committee. 


| 
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Mr. Bentwicu. I shall have mnch pleasure in seconding that. 
It seems to me it is an advantage to get new men into the 
Executive Committee from time to time, especially when we find, 
according to the Report which you read, Sir, that the number of 
subscribers has decreased by death or other unavoidable causes, 
and the numbers have not been made up by new comers. The 
introduction of new interests into the Executive Committee may 
be a means of interesting others, and of increasing the income of 
the Fund. 

The Cuatrman.—I think all societies are suffering in the 
same way. It is due to the great number of Funds which are 
asking for subscriptions. For instance, the Queen Victoria Fund, 
and the Fund which has been got up for our countrymen in South 
Africa. 


The proposition was carried unanimously. 


The Cuarrman.—We must fill up the vacancy caused by the 
death of Sir Walter Besant. I intended to ask you if you 
would appoint our friend Mr. J. D. Crace as Honorary Secretary 
for the next year. He has been in Palestine, and knows a 
great deal about the subject. He is an energetic man, and 
One of our most regular attendants on the Committee. I do not 
think we could find a better man. Mr. Crace says he would be 


energetic interest in the work. Mr. Crace has got his work to do 


Ihave pleasure in proposing 
Mr. Crace as Honorary Secretary. 


Dr. Cuapiin.—t shall be glad to second that. 
The resolution was carried unanimously, 


Mr. J. D. Cracr.—I have to thank the General Committee foe 
putting so much confidence in me. What you have heard of 
Sir Walter Besant is enough to make any man backward in under- 
taking the duties of Honorary Secretary even for a year. In 
mentioning the term a year, I feel strongly it is most essential 
that we should get in young blood, not only on the General Com- 
mittee, but that the general interest of younger men should be 
enlisted in the objects of the Fund. TI think we require to make 
considerable effort to get into closer touch with the Universities 
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for one thing. There are a great many men coming out of the 
Universities now who are greatly interested in things archwo- 
logical, and who are full of enthusiasm and energy. And I cannot 
help thinking that we might get into touch with some of these 
men and induce them to make the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund an object of interest. 


The Cuarrman.—That is a good idea, and if anybody can 
suggest any names we shall be very happy to consider them. I 
suppose we have power to add to our numbers. Certainly if we 
could get the right sort of men it would be an advantage. But 
we want to get people who can and will attend. 

I have now to move that a cordial vote of thanks be given to 
Dr. Bliss, Mr. Macalister, and Dr. Schick, to Mr. Armstrong, our 
Acting Secretary, and to the Editor of the Quarterly Statement, for 
the work they have done for the Fund in the past year. We have 
just had a letter from Professor George Adam Smith, describing 
the great respect and affection in which Dr. Bliss was held by 
the workpeople he employed. 

Mr. Bentwicu.—I should like to be allowed to second that. I 
have personally had the privilege of benefiting by the assistance 
which Dr. Bliss was always ready to give to visitors to the Holy 
City. Although I and my party were perfect strangers to him, he 
showed the greatest interest in evoking interest from us, and that 
interest which he did evoke has remained with all the party who 
were with me, several of whom became subscribers to the Fund. 
I think Dr. Bliss has had the interest of the Fund at heart, and 
has induced a living interest in many people who previously had 
no knowledge of the marvellous work which is being done by the 
representatives of the Fund on the spot. Iam glad also that that 
feature is being continued in a marked degree by his successor, 

Mr. Macalister, who not only does the work of the Fund, but 
who is always glad—I speak from experience—to follow up the 

smaller interests of individuals who have inquiries to make on 

the spot, and to interest others in the work which the Fand 

is carrying on. I am sure that this vote will be unanimously 

accorded, and I think it a high privilege to be able to bear 

testimony to the valuable work which is being done, and to the 

interest which at the same time is being drawn to it. 

The resolution was carried. 
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The Cnarrman. I hope Mr. Macalister will be able to say a 
few words. 


Mr. Macauister read the following notes which he had 
prepared :— 

“I may, perhaps, be permitted to make a few remarks upon 
the site that has been selected for examination, and to attempt to 
forecast what we may expect to find there. It has several times 
been impressed upon the Society that, as compared with the 
neighbouring countries, Palestine may be described as archro- 
logically poverty-stricken. The almost total absence of inscrip- 
tions older than the Ptolemaic period is especially disappointing. 
This may be ascribed partly to the alleged indifference of the 
Jewish nation to historical records, partly to climatic causes. But 
it is to me inconceivable that the meagre Siloam inscriptions 
should be the solitary record of the monarchy remaining to our 
time in the country. I feel convinced that somewhere steles of 
great importance remain to be found, and they are at least as 
likely to lie buried in the ruins of the selected site as anywhere 
else. One such historical document would probably be the 
greatest prize that could fall to the Palestinian explorer. 

“ But even if we were unable to expect so important a discovery, 
there are many problems whose solution would be a reward nearly 
as ample. Such is the question of the disposal of the dead in 
Pre-Israelite and early Israelite times, upon which all light has 
80 far been obstinately withheld. A careful special search will, it 
is hoped, be made for the cemetery of the Pre-Israelite town on 
the selected site. This question is of great importance, and on its 
solution hangs the solution of other problems relating to the 
ethnological affinities of the Pre-Israclite tribes of Palestine. 

‘‘ Among the other questions that call for solution, upon which 
the excavation of such a place as the selected site might be 
expected to throw light, may be mentioned: the nature and 
extent of the influence exerted by Mycenean and also by Egyptian 
culture on the art of Palestine; the period of the introduction of 
iron, a metal seemingly unknown in the earliest periods of Pre- 
Israelite occupation ; and the development of various implements 
—knives, arrow-heads, &c.—which it may be found possible to 
trace out in detail, much as the development of pottery has been 
systematised by Drs. Petrie and Bliss. At the selected site, also, 
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we are so far west that we may possibly hope to advance one 
or two steps in reading the riddle of the Philistines—their 
ethnological position, and their historical connexion with the 
country. 

“Unless the surface indications are misleading, or have been 
wrongly interpreted by me, I should say that there, if anywhere, 
light on Biblical, archeological, ethnological, perhaps I may add 
philological, questions may be expected; and if the two years’ 
exploration permitted by the Ottoman Government pass without 
material additions to our knowledge, I for my part will be 
grievously disappointed. 

““T may, in conclusion, mention one or two departments. ot 
work other than excavation which, as they do not require a 
Firman, can be prosecuted at any time, and may be regarded 
conveniently as ‘ holiday tasks,’ to be undertaken when the time 
of year does not permit active excavation. One very important 
work is the testing of the identification of sites. Many identifica- 
tions, resting for the most part on similarity between ancient and 
modern names, have been propounded and universally accepted, 
which will probably have to be reconsidered. Since these identi- 
fications were suggested a new critericn of accuracy has been 
developed: this is the chronological scale deducible from the 
knowledge we have gained of the history of pottery in Palestine, 
a knowledge to which our excavations recently closed have con- 
tributed a very large proportion. An identification can now no 
longer be maintained if it involve an epoch different from the 
period of the potsherds found strewed on the site which happens 
to be under discussion. 

“IT may, perhaps, be pardoned if I refer also to a branch of 
field work in which I have taken special interest: 1 refer to the 
comparative study of rock-cut tombs. During the last year of 
the recent Firman I explored and made a report, as exhaustive as 
I could, on the tombs in the so-called Valley of Hinnom. There 
are other groups of tombs near Jerusalem and elsewhere as 
interesting as these, and possibly the study of them may lead to 
a better knowledge of the history of this branch of architecture 
(if I may so term it) than we can claim to possess already. I may 
also remind you that one result of the systematic study which 
I gave to the Valley of Hinnom tombs was the re-discovery of 
two inscriptions which had been gadly misread, and for some 
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30 or 40 years completely lost sight of, notwithstanding the 
special searches that had been made for them. I would not risk 
the charge of egotism by referring to this, were it not that I wish 
to illustrate the possibility that epigraphic novelties may still be 
hoped for even in so well ransacked a district as Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood. My only fear is lest by over-riding this hobby 
of my own I weary the readers of the Quarterly Statement. 

“T have only to add my sincere thanks for your kind words 
about myself, and to express the hope that when the coming 
season is over I may claim to have deserved them.” 


The Cuairman.—There are a number of casts and photographs 
in the room of things which haye been discovered, which, perhaps, 
gentlemen would like to have explained to them. 


Mr. Guy te Srrance.—I hope, before we part, you will allow 
me to submit a vote of thanks to Mr. Morrison for presiding 
to-day, and for all that he has done as Honorary Treasurer 
during the past year. We have, I suppose, had a rather bad year, 
like every other society, and if we are in a-favourable financial 
position, I am sure that is greatly due to Mr. Morrison’s care. 

Viscount Sipmourn.—tI would like to second that. I am very 


glad of the opportunity of meeting Mr. Morrison again after the 
many years since we first came into contact. 


much indebted to him for taking the chair on 
T hope that he will continue the office of Treasu 
T also wanted to ask a question. 
Some very interesting remarks were 
ourselves of whatever information coul 
are now left of the Samaritan race; I 


not more than 140 or 150 of them were left. The suggestion 
was made here that no time should be lost in obtaining whatever 
information could be had from the manuscripts, or at any rate 
from the traditions which stil] remain among them. 

Mr. H. W. Rytanps.—I think the Chief of the Tribe was over 
here five or six years ago, when I met him. He sent four or five 
sons over here at different times to be educated. I met him at 
the house of the Jewish Rabbi, and there the Jews did have 
communication with the Samaritans. He was a fine, big tall 
man, six feet two in height. 


I am sure we are 
this occasion, and 
rer. 

Three or four years ago 
made here about availing 
d be had from the few who 
think I saw it stated that 
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Viscount Sipmourn.—I think it was suggested at the time I 
speak of that we should put ourselves into communication with a 
native medical man, who would have greater opportunities of con- 
versation with the females, so that he could obtain from them 
information not to be had from the men. It was supposed that 
the native medical men were the only persons who could get into 
conversation with them. I do not know whether any report has 
been founded upon that. 

Mr. J. D. Crace.—I think the articles which have been coming 
out in the Quarterly Statement are partially due to communications 
of that kind. I think a good deal of that information has been 
obtained through the native doctors. 

Dr. Cuartrn.—I have been acquainted with the Samaritans 
for nearly 40 years, and quite recently I saw the son of their Chief 
Rabbi. From him I learned what is a very curious fact: that, 
although the Samaritans had dwindled in number to about 150 
some time ago, yet within the last few years they have increased 
slightly, so that there are now nearly 200 of them. They are 
very poor. The member of their community who came over 
here some years ago is no longer living. The Chief Rabbi 
is an intelligent man, very amiable, and of course thoroughly 
acquainted with the Samaritan literature and the traditions 
of his people. I do not think there is very much in the 
traditions of the Samaritans that differs from the traditions 
of the people around them, at all events as regards the social 
and family life. They themselves maintain and believe that they 
are really of Israelite origin, although I think I am not wrong in 
saying that, on the whole, the Jews do not regard the Samaritans 
as their brothers, and that is rather in accordance with the 
Scriptural account. There is an English medical missionary 
residing at Nabius, who no doubt could tell us much about their 
traditions. . 

The meeting then terminated. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH HAURAN, WITH 
INSCRIPTIONS FOUND BY THE WAY. 


By Professor Grorce Apam Smirn, D.D., LL.D. 


In May last, with a company of friends, I made a journey from 
Tiberias through Hauran to Damascus. My chief objects were to 
revisit Gadara, to see Ibdar and Abila of the Decapolis, and to 


examine the supposed sites of ‘Ashteroth Karnaim, on Tell 
el-’Ash‘ary and Tell ‘Ashtarah. 


the way. They are partly a reco 
my last journey in 1891, partly 


The following are my notes by 
rd of the changes apparent since 
an account of some new inscrip- 
tions which we had the good fortune to find, including an impor- 


tant monument of Sety I of Egypt, in Tell esh-Shihab, and partly 
some evidence as to ‘Ashteroth Karnaim. 


I.—From Gapara 0 TreLL EsH-SHrnis. 


On May lst we struck our ten 


ts at Semak, at the south end 
of the Lake of Galilee, and 


after a visit to the neighbouring ruins 
of Kerak (Tarichew ?), on the west bank of the Jordan, we rode 
to the hot baths of Hammi, in the gorge of the Yarmuk below 
Mukes (Gadara). We reached these, 
the course of the Yarmuk 


ruins—of small vil 
less, n their surface are small, 
-day by the inhabitants of Fik. The 
alley is magnificent: the eye follows the 
course of the Yarmuk from its issue from the hills to its junction 
with the Jordan. 


they Jie was alive with 
patients and their attendants, chiefly Jews, with some Turkish 


Officials from Irbid, and one army colonel. Tents and booths of 
branches clustered round the hotter springs. We had to wait 


our turn for entering the large pool on the north-west; in this 


—— 
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the temperature of the water is 103°; that of the air at 2 p.m. 
was 89° in the shade. 

We climbed up to Mukes in the afternoon. The slopes are 
much more cultivated than in 1891. This change somewhat 
prepared us for alterations on the plateau above; but no one who 
knew the latter in past years can visit it now without disappoint- 
ment. Mukes has greatly increased, but at the expense of the 
remains of Gadara. I need not go into particulars. Schumacher 
has described, in the “ Zeitschrift”? of the German Palestine 
Society for 1900, the complex of dwellings and barns which the 
village Sheikh has built on the top of the plateau. Content, till 
a few years ago, to live in the tombs to the east of the ancient 
city, the villagers have now the ambition to build houses for 
themselves, and have used, and are using, the ruins of the latter, 
and especially the stones of the two amphitheatres, for that 
purpose. It is one of the many proofs with which our journey 
provided us, that if the ancient sites of Palestine are to be 
explored and the civilisations they contained brought to light, 
this must be done as soon as possible. very year means trre- 
coveruble loss. May the fact impress itself upon all subscribers to 
our Fund ! 

On the 2nd of May (temperature at 6 a.m. 65°) we struck 
east, at 8.45, along the ridge, upon the old Roman ruvad. The 
basalt pipes of the conduit, which I saw in great numbers in 1891, 
have nearly all disappeared. The soil, though still cultivated, is 
very shallow. Every year the fine oak woods are being thinned. 
At 10 we left the Irbid road where it begins to descend to the 
south-east (temperature 75° with slight breeze) and, striking 
E.N.E., passed at 10.10 the large oak which stands conspicuous 
in the wood. At 10.25 the wood was behind us, and in front a 
long bare plateau sloping up slowly to the east. Hatim lay below 
us to the south, and beyond it Irbid, which, with Beit Ras, had 
stood out, from the earlier stages of our march, clear against the 
sonth-east sky, but was now sunk almost invisible against the 
dark background of the Jebel Kafkafa. We reached the top of 
the slope at 10.45: hewn stones, a sarcophagus, and much 
pottery, a clear view of the Jaulan Hills and Hermon, with 
Samar in the near north. From the top the ground slopes gently 
down towards Ibdar, which I visited in order to see if there is 
any evidence for my proposal to identify it with the Lidebir of 


al aa + eee es ee 
2 tied a ae, ‘ , 


at 
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Joshua xiii, 26, the Lo-debar of Gritz’s emendation of Amos vi, 13. 
Ibdar, though slightly under the level of the neighbouring 
plateaus, lies on the edge of a plateau of its own. The present 
village clusters upon the top of the precipitous side of a deep 
Wady (300 to 400 feet deep) at the junction of the latter with the 
Wady Samar. There are a few ancient hewn stones, and a 
number of caves. It is a strong and commanding position. 
To the south, from the other side of the Wady el-‘Arab (in its 
upper portion Wady el-Ghafr), Gilead slopes up to the distant 
horizon. To the south-east Beit Ras is conspicuous, commanding 
the head and southern end of a ridge running south from the 
main plateau on which the road eastward from Mukes runs. To 
the north Hermon is clear and the country between. Altogether 
the place is suitable for such a frontier-fortress between Gilead 
and the Aramean territory, as Lo-debar was. It lies near the 
road from Hauran to Gadara—which I still think may have been 
Ramoth-Gilead—and the Jordan. 

At 11.40 we descended into the Wady ‘Ain et-Turab, close 
beside the ‘Ain and a rich grove of oleanders. Striking up the 
Wady E.N.E. we reached the watershed at 12, an 
more we began to descend, almost 
reaching the ‘Ain el-Hrebi 


d in five minutes 
due north, the Wady el-Kueilby, 


' at 12.45. Schumacher has sufficiently 
described this, the most important spring in the district, in the 


“ Zeitschrift” of the German Society, vol. xx (1897), p- 184, 
where he makes the valuable suggestion that the aqueduct 


oe from the east into Gadara was supplied from el-Hrebi, 
and was not connected, as is usually supposed, with the Kanati 
Fira‘un at Edre‘i, oh aac “=a 


We left the ‘Ain at 2.30 (temperature 82°) and following the 
Wady, on the sides of which are many ancient tombs, we arrived 
at the col on which the ruins of Tell Abil lie, before 3. These 
display all the importance which Schumacher assigns to them 
eS Abila of the Decapolis,” published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund in 1889), and nothing need be added to his descriptions. 
The strong and well-watered site, the architectural remains on the 
two hills on either side of the col, the colossal wall of solid 
masonry on the east face of the northern hill, the heavy dam 
across the Wady Kueilby,' with its vaulted sluice, and the 


‘ The ridge composed of the two hills with 


the col between them runs 
north and south, parallel to the Wady, 
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neighbouring cemeteries assure one (even on a hurried visit like 
ours) of the fact that we have here a great Greek site, similar 
in its situation, and in the remains which occupy it, to the other 
members of the Decapolis. 

Leaving Tell Abil at 3.40, we entered at 4 a small Wady 
running north into the Wady esh-Shellale, just opposite to 
ed-Dnébe. The Wady esh-Shellale is one of the most imposing 
among even the gorges of Syria. Where we broke upon it, 
it lies over 1,000 feet deep, and at the top (according to 
Schumacher) is about two kilometres broad. The lofty, steep 

sides had all their yellow colour brought out by the still bigh 
afternoon sun. At the bottom, also in sunshine, lay in brilliant 
contrast a long, pink ribbon of oleanders masking the bed of 
the stream. On the southern side the path is very rugged 
and steep; one cannot ride, and can hardly lead a horse either 
up or down. Our pack mules crossed the Wady much higher 
up. It is a permanent frontier, impassable in winter, and in 
summer impregnable against a vigilant defence. Its waters 
| descend to the Yarmuk by a series of cataracts—hence its 
name. Along with the Yarmuk, and curving as its upper course 
does to the south, it cuts off the district of ‘Ajlin from that 
of Hauran, and in ancient times must have formed the usual 
frontier between Gilead and Bashan, Israel and Aram. 

We reached the bottom of the Wady at 4.30, and, leaving it 
a few minutes before 5, arrived on the plateau on the opposite 
side about 5.25. Striking east across the extremely fertile plain, 
very different from the barren hills to the south of the Wady, 
we passed ‘Amrawa at 5.40, crossed the Wadies esh-Shomar and _ 
el-Meddan, and reached our tents by Tell esh-Shihab at 6.30. 

The route we had followed all day is the most direct between 
Mukes and Tell esh-Shihab, both of them important towns in 
ancient times, and it passes Tell Abil or Abila of the Decapolis. 
Yet it can hardly have ever been a main line of traffic between 
Gadara (with the Jordan Valley) and Hauran. The depth and . 
ruggedness of the Wady esh-Shellale forbid this, and after 
striking off the Gadara-Irbid road (see above) we were mainly 
on local paths. The only traces of a highway were between Tell 
Abil and the Wady esh-Shellale; the only ancient remains were 
in the short Wady leading to the latter. We must, therefore, 
believe that the great Roman roads between Gadara and Hauran 


| 
Noo A 
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did not pass Abila but swung round more to the south and east. 
The significance of the district about Abil and immediately 
south of the Wady esh-Shellale was rather military. Wetzstein 
(“‘ Reisebericht,” 149) relates how in 1858 a Bedawin tribe, 
retreating from the north, made a stand here: their pursuers: 
being checked by the Wady Shellale and gorges of the Yarmuk, 
and retiring after two days had convinced them of the impregnable- 
ness of the position of their enemies. Which incident illustrates 
the ancient contests on this ground between Aram and Israel. 


II.—T xr ESH-SHIHAB AND THE DIscovery OF A Seconp EaGyprran 
Monumenr in Havray. 


Tell esh-Shihab, one honr 4. 


S.E. of Mauzeirib, occupies 
a strong and 


picturesque position on a promontory formed 
by the junction of the Wady el-Meddan with the Wady Tell 
esh-Shihab (or Wady et-Tell)', just opposite the high cataract by 
which the waters of the Wady el-Bajjeh pour into the Wady 
et-Tell. The village is said to be the lowest in Hauran, standing 
a little over 1,000 feet above the sea; the neighbourhocd forms a 
gathering place of waters. In deep, rapidly-falling beds five or 


Six Wadies concentrate to form in the Wady et-Tell the upper 


course of the Yarmuk; the Wady esh-Shellale draining the 
Eastern ‘Ajlin from as 


far south as the Jebel Kafkafa; the 
almost parallel Wady esh-Shomar, springing from the Zumal 
range of hills, passing Er-Ramtheh and entering the Wady 
et-Tell near ‘Amrawa ; the Wady el-Meddan, or lower course of 
the Wady ez-Zédi, whose tributaries rise on the south-west slopes 
of the Jebel ed-Druz and flow united past Edre‘i; the Wady 
edh-Dhahab (formed of winter brooks draining the west face of 
the Jebel ed-Druz), which runs into the Wady el-Meddan above 
Tell esh-Shihab; the Wady Zignani (?); and the Wady el-Bajjeh 
draining the lake at Muzeirib.2 
From all this it is obvious that Tell esh-Shihab must always 
have been a site of great importance, The cataract gives water- 
power for a large number of mills, to which grain is brought from 


‘ The name Wady Zignani was given to me for the portion of this Wady 
above and east of Tell esh-Shihab. 


2 The courses of these Wadies have for the 


determined by Mr. Schumacher (see the “ Zeitsch 
Vereins,” 


first time been accurately 


rift des Deutsch. Palastin 
xx, 91 ff, with map; xxii, map of Golan and West Hauran). 
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a great distance,’ and these, along with rich gardens by the water- 
courses and a stretch of fertile wheat-fields, secure for the large 
village a considerable prosperity. Its sheikhs to-day belong to a 
powerful house, and are reputed very rich; nearly all the villagers 
look happy and comfortable. The Wadies et-Tell and el-Meddan 
protect the village by their cliffs and steep banks on all sides 
except the east, where the level approach is crossed by ancient 
fortifications, still well preserved.? One may believe that a strong 


Farts av TELL ESH-SHIHAB. 


and well-stocked fortress always existed here. At the same time 
Tell esh-Shibab does not now lie, and cannot ever have lain, on a 
main line of road. There are too many deep gorges about it. 
The traffic from Gadara to Damascus must have swung round to 
the south and east. Any visitor to the district can see why the 


1 Schumacher speaks of a much used road to the mills from Der‘at (i.e., 
Edre‘i) down the Wady ez-Zéli (“ Z. D. P. V.,” xx, 129). 

2 See Schumacher’s “Across the Jordan” (published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund), p. 200, with a section of the wall. 
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great roads from Damascus, Nawa and el-Merkez, Der‘at (t.e. 
the ancient Edre‘i), the Jebel ‘Ajlin, and Gadara concentrate 
rather upon the less healthy and less fertile site of Muzeirib, one 
hour east of Tell esh-Shihab, for round Muzeirib the Wadies are 
shallow, and the country almost flat. 

The name, Tell esh-Shihab, “Mound of the Warrior,” is 
purely Arabic, and gives no clue to its ancient designation. One 
naturally seeks for a stronghold so important among the towns 
taken in this region by Judas Maccabeus on his march to relieve 
the Jews who were settled east of Jordan (1 Mace. v). Buhl 
(“ Geog. des Alt. Pal.,”” 250) identifies it with the Raphon of 
1 Mace. v, 37, and Josephus, “ Antt.” xii, 8, 4 (= Raphana of 
the Decapolis, Pliny, “ Hist. Nat.’ v, 16). There is something 
to be said for this identification. Timotheus, having been defeated 
by Judas, presumably to the south-east of Tell esh-Shibab in the 
latitude of Bosra, fled north and gathered another army ‘‘ beyond 
the brook” (L Mace. v, 37), Gr. xemdppovs. If the latter be 
taken in its strict designation of “ winter-stream” it cannot be 
the perennial stream flowing from Muzeirib, and descending the 
cataract at Tell esh-Shihab, but one of the other Wadies 
mentioned above which are dry insummer. It is not necessary, 
however, to take the term so strictly, and the other points given 
im connection with Raphon suit Tell esh-Shihab. For when 
Judas crossed “the brook,” from the side on which Raphon was 
and defeated Timotheus, the soldiers of the latter fled to Karnaim, 
“ “Ashteroth Karnaim, sites for which have been sought at 
a el- Ash‘ary, about six miles north of Tell esh-Shihab, and Tell 

ee four miles further on. Raphana has been identified 
conta ae on the ground that Pliny’s list of the Decapolis 
the fone eee omits the latter, while Ptolemy's omits 
PY) Contains the latter. According to the Itinerarium 
Antonini Kapitolias lay on the direct road from Gadara_ to 
Damascus ; according to Ptolemy, north-east of Gadara on the 
same latitude as Hippos ; and according to the Peutinger Table, 
on the road from Gadara to Edre‘i, 16 Roman miles from either 
of them. Now Tell esh-Shihab fulfils only some of these 
conditions. It is 19 Roman miles from Gadara, and less than 
12 from Der‘at (i.e., Edre‘i) ; and, as we have seen, it can hardly 
have lain on any of the direct military and commercial roads 
through Hauran. Buhl’s identification, th erefore, remains insecure. 
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Nor is there another much better. One is indeed tempted to 
suggest Karnaim or Karnion itself. This was difficult to approach 
bua Th Tavtwy ToY tomwy arevotyta (2 Macc. xii, 21); while if it 
be identical, as is probable, with one of the Ashtoreths of the 
“‘Onomasticon,’’ it lay nine Roman miles from the other, which is 


Monument or Sery I at Terr esH-SurHaAs. 


@pproximately the distance between Tell ‘Ashtarah and Tell esh- 
Shihab; and, besides, lay between Abila of the Decapolis and Edre‘i, 
Which Tell esh-Shihib may roughly be described to do. But 
there are other data for Karnaim which do not suit Tell esh- 
Shihab, and on the whole we must confess ourselves at fault 
With regard to the ancient equivalent of the latter. Yet see 


below, p. 360. 
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Mr. Schumacher “ could discover neither inscriptions nor ¢: ic 
stones ” at Tell esh-Shihab,! and I do not know of any menti 
by other travellers. We made a strict inquiry, and were at - 
met with the usnal denials. Then we were led to a faded 
fragmentary Greek inscription on the north-west of the villa 
on which we could only make out the following letters :— 


arve 


J) nie 3 


? a. § 
YE OF 
i i ee 
ETEK E 


But we called afterwards on the Sheikh, and in answer 4 our 
questions after “written stones” he led us to the courtyard of 
a house, where, let into the mud wall, we saw a black basalt ab 
with Egyptian carving upon it. We took a photograph, a rey pro- 
duction of which is given on p. 347. a as ig 
The lower portion of the slab has been broken o hes 
remains is about 3 feet from top to bottom, and a little over - = t 
from one side to the other. All I was able to make out | oom or 
a list of Egyptian cartouches was that it contained the cartouc he 
of Sety I. On my arrival in London the Seg ic ~ 
examined by Mr. Perey Newberry and Mr. Herbert Thon my 
The latter wrote me as follows :— 


“Tt is undoubtedly of Sety I, his cartouche being 


Dim 


© 
— 
Cw, 
S 


O 
s bed s =. 
name 1s given in the usual form 


“i 


es ‘ Lord of the two lands’ and ‘Lon 


Above the names are the titl 
of glories (?)’ (the last word is a 


pplied to the ris of the ae 
and to the king ascending the ai 


throne—its exact meaning in the 
+ Across Jordan,” p- 203. 
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title is uncertain). Below are the words ‘ Giving life like Ra.’ 
The king (on the right) is holding up two libation vessels before 
Amen, whose name with some titles is inscribed before him. 
Behind stands the goddess Mut, with her name.” 


The stone is of no little importance in connection with the 
conquests of the Pharaohs on the east of Jordan. Only one other 
Egyptian monument has been discovered in Hauran—the so-called 
Job’s stone in Sheikh Sa‘d (about 1,000 yards north of el-Merkez, 
the seat of the Hauran Government) with a figure of Ramses II, 
son of Sety I (see Erman in “ Z.D.P. V.,” xiv, 142 f, xv, 205 ff). 
But long before both Sety and Ramses, Thothmes III had 
marched through Hauran. Not only does the list of his con- 
quests contain, in No, 18, Damascus (as well as some places on 
the Lebanon), but in Nos. 28 to 31 we find the succession 
A-s-ti-ra-tu  (“‘ Records of the Past,” second series, v, 45; 
cf. Ashtarti, Bezold and Budge. ‘The Tell el-Amarna Tablets 
in the British Museum,” 43, 64), Anau-Refaa, Makata, and Luisa. 
Astiratu is usually taken for ‘Ashteroth Karnaim, Refaa for 
Raphon, and Luisa for Laish or Dan. May not Maketa be the 
Maked of the campaign of Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace. v, 26, 36) ? 

Unfortunately the Sety stone at Tell esh-Shihab has had the 
lower end broken off: on which some record of Sety’s conquests 
may have been inscribed. I made inquiries about it, but none 
of the Tell esh-Shihab people could tell me anything about it. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that the monument has 
been far removed from its original site. The villagers said to 
me that it had been found at Tell esh-Shihab; it is of the stone 
of the district, and it is so heavy that it could not easily have 
been carried for any distance. 

In “ Asien u. Europa” W. Max Miiller says that “ Sety waged 
war upon a much more limited territory [in Syria] than is usually 
supposed” (p. 199, ef. p. 55); that “the names of the towns 
conquered by Sety are, without exception, those of the plain 
of the Kishon and Western Galilee to the foot of Lebanon” 
(p. 200) ; and that Sety “succeeded only in a modest expansion 
[of Egyptian conquest] on the coast of Southern Pheenicia”’ 
(p. 276). But if this stone in Tell esh-Shihab belongs to the 
east of Jordan, and, from what is said above, it is hardly possible 
to think otherwise, Sety, like Thothmes and Ramses, must have 
crossed the Jordan and made some conquests in Hauran. 
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At Tell esh-Shihab I also obtained a cylinder seal and a pay: my ; 
The seal produces an impression 1} inches long by about ei: 
broad. It is of rough workmanship, hardly (I am told by pais 
: who know) Babylonian, but more probably an early Palestinian 
, imitation of Babylonian work. There are three human figures, 
| from the head (with some kind of headdress) to the hips-—one 
figure to the one side and two to the other, of an object like an 
artificial tree; thus :— 


‘ The coin is silver (perhaps only plated), on the one side a lion 

rampant, with the legend round the rim: coNnripEns » DNO * NON * 

. MOVETUR 16-86 ; and on the other a coat of arms, 

é rampant at the foot, and the legend: ??? per- CAMPEN—MO * 

fareta te DR ot. bowed ia the top shows this to have formed 

: part of a woman’s headdress. At Banias I purchased a silver coin 
like this one, z.e., identical on one side, except for the date, 1696, 


and on the other with the legend : ror * BELG * wRsT—wo + ARG * 
PRO * Cor P, 


asmall lion 


I1I.—Ex-Muznziris. 


From Tell esh-Shihab we rode over in something less than an 
hour to Muzeirib, The railway has come here since my last visit 
m 1891, and Muzeirib is the terminus of the narrow gauge line 
which runs south from Damascus more or less parallel to the 
great Hajj road. There is little change in the village itself, but 
the sight of a railway station and of engines on a landscape which 


ciated only with Arab markets and the gathering 
ilgrimage is sufficiently strange. The lake was 
artly from the clearing of the Wady el-Bajjeh, 
chumacher (“ Z%. D, P, V.,” xx, 167), and partly 
se of the drought of last spring. No more ancient remains 
were discovered in the construction of the railway; the Greek 


mentioned by S 
beeau 
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inscriptions in the castle are less decipherable than ever. The 
long Arab use of the place in connection with the Hajj has 
destroyed all chance of discovering its ancient name. Yet the 
abundance of good water (not in the lake, which is brackish, but 
in the stream, which feeds the latter from the Ras el-‘Ain), the 
concentration of several ancient lines of road across the level 
neighbourhood, and the large basalt blocks on the island, as if 
from some pre-Mohammedan fortifications, prove that the site 
must always have been one of importance. Buhl (“ Geog.,”’ 249) 
has proposed Muzeirib for the first Ashtaroth of Eusebius 
(‘‘Onomasticon,” “Actapw0) ; and it suits so far the data for the 
latter : six Roman miles from Edre‘i, and nine (it is actually eight) 
from Tell ‘Ashtarah, if this be the other Ashtaroth (‘Acrapw0 
Kupvae’u) of the “‘Onomasticon.” But it does not suit the descrip- 
tion of Karnion or Karnaim (presumably one of the Ashtaroths) 
given in 2 Mace. xii, 21, for it is not “difficult to get at by reason 
of the narrowness of all the places”; nor does 2 Mace. xii, 21, make 
any mention in connection with Karnion of the lake—the most 
prominent feature of Muzeirib. Bet 2 Mace. xii, 13, speaks of a 
lake two stadia broad near Caspis, or Caspin (the Casphor or 
Casphon of 1 Mace. v, 36: xcaogo of Jos., “ Antt.” xii, 8, 3); and 
till further evidence is found we cannot but identify el-Muzeirib 
with this town captured by Judas before he advanced (from the 


south) upon Karnaim. 


‘TV.—Tewt ev-’AsH‘arY. 


From Mauzeirib we rode N.N.W. by the main road for 
el-Merkez and Nawa. About a mile and a half before it reaches 
the bridge across the Wady el-’Ehreir we struck west from it over 
fields to Tell el-’Ash‘ary, which had been visible for a long time 
across the plain. The ride from Muzeirib took rather less than 
an hour. 

Tell el-’Ash‘ary is a long mound, running from north-east to 
south-west upon the edge of the deep gorge of the Wady el-’Ebreir 
(which is here called the Wady Tell el-’Ash‘ary). The east face 
of the mound rises about 90 feet above the plain; the west sinks 
precipitously for at least double that depth into the gorge.’ The 
summit is broad, for the most part flat, but with an appreciable 

1 Oliphant, “ Land of Gilead,” 88, says the gorge is 500 feet deep. This is 


certainly exaggerated. He gives a sketch. 
Z 
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decline from north to south. Schumacher gives the height as 
1,551 feet above the sea.’ The view is magnificent. Looking west 
and south the foreground is occupied by the precipitous gorge, 
with the stream brawling down its rocky bed, and dividing round 
a long islet just below the mound. Beyond are the green orchards 
and vineyards, the red-tiled offices and arboricultural school of 
the Jewish colony of Jillin. The summit of Tabor is visible in 
the extreme south-west over the east hills of Galilee. Jebel 
‘Ajlin fills all the south, and Jebel ed-Druz the south-east, from 
which the eye is carried northward on the clear line of the Leja to 
the hills south of Damascus. There was a haze in the north, but 
above it, like the edge of a cloud, lay the long silver line of 
Hermon’s snows. Nearer were the volcanic peaks of northern 
Hauran and Jaulan. The mound Tell ‘Ashtarah stood up from 
the plain about five miles to the north, and beyond it the govern- 
ment buildings at el-Merkez. 

The water supply of Tell el-’Ash‘ary is good. Besides the 
perennial stream at the bottom of the Wady el-’Hhreir, a good 
spring rises near the south-east corner of the mound. The water 
flows past the south end on a shallow bed with oleanders, and 
over a small cascade into the great gorge. There is also here a 
hollow, said to be a marsh in winter, which*is called the Bahret 
el-’Ash‘ary ; it is surrounded by ruins. 

The most superficial review of the mound reveals the remains 
of architecture of different styles and ages. To begin with the 
present inhabitants—Schumacher in 1884 found about 150 
inhabitants in about 50 dwellings on the north of the mound.? 
They were diminished in numbers and had removed to the west 
slope when he made his second visit. We found but two or 
three poor negro families in huts constructed from the old ruins, 
The whole of the ancient basalt buildings on the plateau have 
been abandoned, except the few still used as folds and stables. A 
‘good deal of the building dates from Arab times, as is proved 
from the way in which carved Greek stones stand in it upside 
down; compare also the Arabic inscription given by Schumacher,‘ 


and the native legends (quoted by him) of the former greatness 
of the place. 


* “ Across Jordan,” p. 208. On the map, “Z. D. P..V.,” xxii, p. 178, 


472 metres. * “ Across Jordan,” p. 203. 
Pie DE. Vi,” st, Ar “ Across Jordan,” p. 206. 
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Going behind the Arab period we fiud several fine specimens 
of the domestic architecture characteristic of: Hauran during 
Roman and Byzantine epochs, and in especial one building com- 
posed of the usual parallel arches with cross-beams of stone. We 
saw the Ionic capital, sketched by Schumacher.' But there are 
many other hewn stones of the same age, and similar to those 
one meets with in the cities of the Decapolis. I turned over 
several carved with a broad lip, exactly like those forming the 
seats of the Amphitheatre in Gadara, and there are two or three 


AT TELL EL-’ASH‘ARY. (In the wall the 
In this reproduction it has been reversed.) 


Greek Inscription IN WALL 
inscription lies upside down. 


of the upright stone water-pipes for raising water, with their 


conical stone stoppers (?). Schumacher mentions no Greek 


inscriptions. We came upon four, two very fragmentary— 
ANNIANAY® EYPANOY 
OPAKIAA NCYNTAICT 


and two larger ones, which we both copied and photographed. 


Reproductions are here given of the photographs. 
2 The name occurs also in Wadd., 1959. 


1 & Across Jordan,” p. 204. 
Zz 2 
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The first of them (see p. 353), built upside down into a wall, 
appears to read: 


ICTITOYEOpAAgY! 
T28HPIALANDAAZRLERU ON 
ONP.LW/ 


. mn 
ALTAR at TELL EL-’ ASH‘ARY. 


It will be noticed that the slab (of b 


asalt) was not perfectly 
planed when the, letters were e 


. arved upon it; some faults in it 
disturb the regularity of the latter, I do not think there is any 
letter between the initial T of the second line and the following H 

al r > 
The Omega of the second line also appears to be divided into two 
parts by the intervening roughness. 


ae 
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If we take the first two letters of the first line to be the last 
of the word AUTOKPATOPOSX, we have an inscription of 
the reign of Titus, snd one of the earliest of Greek inscriptions 
in Hauran. In 18911 discovered, a few miles away at Taffas, an 
inscription from the brief reign of Otho. This one, from the time 
of Titus, records the erection of an altar (see the fragmentary 
lower line, where we may read 7v Bwucv), and the deity is Apollo. 

The other inscription, also of a dedication of an altar, is on 
the altar, which lies on its side in a court of one of the houses on 
the top of the plateau (p. 354). I copied what was legible of it 
under the glaring sun, and have made out the rest from the 
photograph by aid of a glass. The letters are smaller and much 
rader than those of the other :— 

YNEPCWTHPIACKAIAIAMONH2 
TITOYAIAIOYAAPIANOY 
RNTWNEINOYCEBACTOoY EYCE 
BOYCKAITOYCYNNANToCAY 
TOYOIKoY 
NAM4IAOCEY ?? NIOY 
BOYAOYTHZAETEXIANH 
KYPIATONBWMONEKTWN 

- lAIWNKATEY ? HNANHTEI 

PEN 


Line 1.—The Omega of owzypias is defective; cp. with first 
four lines an inscription from the same reign at Hebran in the 
Quarterly Statement for 1895, p. 353; Waddington, 2286. 

Line 4.—ovv—not ovp-7avtos ; cp. Waddington, 2212. 

Line 7.—Povdourys (sic). AET may be All. There is a mark 
after what I read as X. It may be a letter, and with the X may 


have originally made M. 
Line 9.—The y of evyyy is illegible. 
Translation—* For the safety and duration 
of Titus Aelius Hadrianus 
Antoninus Augustus Pi- 
us and all hi- 
s house 
Pamphilos (son of) ??? 
a councillor in the 4th year ..... 
to the Mistress the altur at his own 


expense, in fulfilment of a vow, erect- 
ol:” 
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Here, then, from the reign of Antoninus Pius we have another 
altar, and to a goddess. The last word of the seventh line, which 
reads EXIANH (= viper) as I trace it, may be the name of the 
town or of the goddess. 

These inscriptions prove that in the first and second Christian 
centuries there was on Tell el-’Ash‘ary a town and sanctuary. 


REMAINS oF WALLS on 


TELL EL-’ASH‘aRy. 
on the sky-line.) 


(The latest wall is that 


The ruins round the pool may be (as Schumacher suggests) those 
of a Naumachy such as we find in the re 
Decapolis; while from the north of the mound, as far as the 
bridge over the Wady el-’Ehreir, there rung an ancient (Roman P) 
causeway. Schumacher also traced the ruins of mill 


mains of some of the 


s and canals 
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‘nearly as far as el-‘Ajamy, one and a quarter miles away to the 
south-west.’ 1 

There are also remains scattered over the plain to the east. 
All these probably date from a large and prosperous city in the 
time of the Antonines. 

But the human history of Tell el-’Ash‘ary must have stretched 
much further back. The eastern face of the mound once carried 
a great wall of unhewn and very roughly hewn basalt blocks, 
mostly large, with a kind of tower thrown forward on the slope. 


Lower Line or RovuGutiy-HEWN Basalt Srones on Text EL-’ASH‘ARY. 


Above this line, on the south-eastern corner of the mound, @ 
curving wall of hewn stones runs up towards the plateau. We 
thought also that we detected the traces of a third wall mentioned 
by Schumacher,? but would limit his statement that all three 


walls ‘‘ have the appearance of great antiquity ” to the lowest and 
The second line running 


heaviest line of rough basalt blocks. 
s the bulk 


up towards the plateau seemed to me of the same age a 


1 “ Across Jordan,” p. 207. 2 Ibid., p. 204. 
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of the architecture on the latter. About it and lower down the 
slope were scattered a great number of stones, similar to what 
are found in the ruins of the Decapolis, i.e, with a planed face, 
but behind it rough and diminishing in size. 

The lower line, on the other hand, appears older, and, as if it 
belonged to a ruder civilisation. The stones are larger, and as I 
have said, unhewn or roughly hewn. .They resemble walls found 
on old Canaanite sites in other parts of Palestine, and sometimes 
vaguely described as “ Amorite.” Whether they be really so, it 
is impossible to determine; but they form an interesting proof 
(observable elsewhere in Hauran) that while Porter’s claim for 
considering the basalt architecture of Hauran to belong to the 
earliest times, is unjustified—because this is obviously of the 
Roman period—the architecture in question is often founded on 
the remains of older civilisations. Some photographs of the 
walls on the east and south face of the mound are reproduced on 
pp- 356, 357. 

It remains now to consider whether there are any grounds for 
the theory of Laurence Oliphant! and Schumacher,? that Tell 
el-’Ash‘ary is one of the two Ashtaroths of Eusebius and the 
‘Ashteroth Karnaim of the Old Testament. : 
found their identification ( 1) on the fact that 
sacred in Mohammedan times, and was a Greek sanctuary and 
fortress; (2) on the name; and (3) on the statement that “the 
double peak of the southern mount of the. hill, formed by the 
depression ranning from north to south, would make the appella- 
tion of ‘Karnaim’ or ‘ double-horned ’ extremely appropriate, and 
this feature must have been still more distinct before the depres- 
sion was filled in by the rubbish and detritus.”3 GQ. FF. Moore 
(J. B. L.,” 1897, 156 #) also explains ’Acrapw0 Kapvaeim as the 
“ Astarte of the two-peaked mountain.” Ina Talmudic discussion 
as to the constructions for the Feast of Booths, it is said that 
‘Ashteroth Karnaim was situated between two mountains which 
gave much shade (“Sueca,” 2a; ef. Neubauer, “ Géog. du 
Talmud,” 246), 

To take the third of these reasons first— 
shape the southern end of Tell el-’Ash‘a 


The two explorers 
the place was held 


it is hard to say what 
ry might assume, if it 
' “ Land of Gilead,” 88 ff. 


? “ Across Jordan,” p. 207. 
3“ Thid., p. 208. 
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were thoroughly excavated to its original levels. But at present 
there is neither proof, nor promise, of the discovery of two 
such promontories or peaks as would suggest the name two-horned 
for a town on this site. Indeed, the whole suggestion that the 
two horns refer to the geographical features of the position of 
‘Ashteroth Karnaim is very doubtful. Much more probably the 
title was originally that of the goddess herself, derived not from 
the horned moon, but from some head-dress which her image wore 
(‘Encycl. Biblica,” i, 338). Nor can any ground for identifica- 
tion be found in the name Tell el-’Ash‘ary ( 3 ell). This has, 
it is true, three of the letters of the goddess’s name, pees but 
they lie in a different order, and they omit the medial ¢, which is 
found in all other instances of her name. As to the first reason, 
that Tell el-’Ash‘ary is the site of a Mohammedan sacred place 
and Greek sanctuary, that is, as we have seen, certain, but it is 
equally true of countless other sites in Hauran. We may, 
therefore, conclude that there is nothing to prove that Tell 
el-’Ash‘ary was once ‘Ashteroth Karnaim. If the name which I 
cannot understand on the seventh line of the longest inscription 
be that of the goddess to whom the altar was raised, it does not 
at all look like a Greek equivalent of ‘Ashtoreth. 

We left Tell ’Ash‘ary at 2.50, and, by the line of ancient cause- 
way running north-east, reached the bridge over Wady ’Ehreir, 
here a broad shallow stream, at 3.15. We left the bridge at 3.27. 
Just beyond it lies the base apparently of a Roman milestone. 
At 3.43 we were crossing a very shallow and green Wady, with a 
still and muddy puddle surrounded by rushes. To this our guide 
(from el-Muzeirib) gave the name of ‘Ain el-mit—“ dead spring.” 
At 4.3 we crossed Wady ’Abu Yabis (according to our guide; 
Schumacher, Wady el-Yabis—“ the dry Wady”’), a mere trickle of 
water; and at 4.10, Schumacher’s Wady el-Lebwa, or “ Wady of 
Lions” (according to our guide, Wady Umm Tireh, or Imtireh). 
By 4.35 we were at Tell ‘Ashtarah. 


V.—Tewp ‘AsHTARAH. 


‘This is a lower mound than Tell el-’Asb‘ary. It lies on the 
plain, with a spring on the east end—Ras el-‘Ain—and a small 
stream flowing round the south, not mentioned by Schumacher in 
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“Across Jordan” (209), nor given on his map (“ Zeitsch. des 
Deutsch. Palist. Vereins,” xxii, 179). A little distance to the west 
is the larger stream, Moyet en Neby ’Ayyib. On Tell ‘Ashtarah 
there is no trace of the Hauran architecture of the Roman and 
Byzantine epochs. The stones of the ruins are all mach worn 
and resemble those of the older remains on Tell el-’Ash‘ary (see 
above, p. 358). On the top of the Tell they have been gathered to 
make sheepfolds. But on the southern edge the line of a large 
square building is still plain above the grass, which covers the 
plateau, and from which the old stones and some potsherds (grey 
and bevelled) peep out. There are remains of a surrounding wall 
not only (as Schnmacher points out) “along the southern and 
south-western foot of the hill,” but also on the eastern slope. The 
stones are large and coarsely hewn. 

We have here, then, a site deserted in Roman times, but 
occupied by a town in earlier ages. The name Tell ‘Ashtarah 


(5 Ate) at once suggests ‘Ashtaroth. What else could it have 
come from? The town need not have been so insignificant as 
some have supposed.’ If it was confined to the mound it would 
still be as large as many famous fortresses of the earliest times. 
By the Roman times the inhabitants may have removed to Sheikh 
Sa‘d, two miles distant, where undoubtedly Eusebius? and 
Jerome® place one of their Ashtaroths. But the name, though 
repeated there, may easily have clung also to its original position 
and so continued to the present day. 

The balance of the evidence for the site of ‘Ashteroth Karnaim 
is thus in favour of Tell ‘Ashtarah. Tell el- 
and if there was a second Ashtaroth, as Euse 
nine Roman miles from Sheikh Sa 
or in, Tell esh-Shihab. 

We left Tell ‘Ashtarah at 4.55, and reached in half an hour 
el-Merkez, where the government of Hauran is still located, the 
purpose of moving it to Sheikh Miskin (mentioned by Schumacher) 
having not yet been fulfilled. Leaving this at 5.50 we passed the 
‘Ain el-Lebwa at 6.20, with a ruin, and pool with reeds. Tempera- 
ture at sunset 69°. At 7.10 we passed the Wady with a strong 
stream, on which stands Tell ésh-Sheikh Hamad, but it was 
already too dark to examine the great walls which rise on this 


*Ash‘ary is excluded, 
bius and Jerome say, 
‘d, it must be sought for about, 


' Cf. Wetzstein, “ Reisebericht,” p. 109. 
2 Onomasticon. 
3 Vita St. Paula, 
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mound. Forty minutes atterwards we rode into our camp at 
Sheikh Miskin. 

Sheikh Miskin (pronounced usually ‘s Miskin) appears to have 
grown much since I was here in 1891. There was a good deal of 
goods traffic—grain going out, timber and cloth coming in at the 
railway station, which is the station not only for el-Merkez and 
Sheikh Sa‘d, but for] most of the villages between the railway 
and the Leja. Temperature at 1.30 p.m. 83° in shade. 


Ni bi Shen 


Greek INscriprion At SHerkH Miskin. 


I append a photograph of an inscription in the Sheikh’s house. 
It is not given in Waddington’s collection. The letters are in 


relief :—- 
RNONTONNS 


OY MEXPICTPATIA222-4CEW CANE 
NIMENOYANIANY TOF EPACOBACC 
EICAAAATOGAYMACTONOTIOYAEN 
OFOCH®EIAXAPICAAAAFPAMMATW 


In conclusion I desire to express the obligations of travellers 


in this region to the accurate surveys of Mr. Schumacher. The 
photographs given above are by two of my students: Messrs. 


Hartzell and Paterson. 


NOTES ON A CROSS JORDAN TRIP MADE OCTOBER 
23rp TO NOVEMBER 7ru, 1899. 


By the Rey. James B. Nies, Ph.D. 


Startine from Haifa with the Rév. M. Linton Smith, Mr. Robert 
Hensman, and two mukairis as companions we reached Beisan at 
the end of the first day. We passed the night at the railroad 
house, and early next morning, provided by the Mudir of Beisan 
with a soldier and a letter to the Sheikh of Umm Keis, we rode 
toward the Yarmuk vid the Jisr el-Mujamia, and reached the hot 
springs el-Hammeh about noon. A pariah dog who had attached 
himself to our party, on seeing the crystalline pool, plunged in 
before we could prevent him. The rapidity with which he 
emerged from the bath was laughable. He evidently did not 
_ enjoy ablutions at 119° Fahr. In spite of this warning, however, 
we followed his example, and found that, with a little care, we 
could endure the heat. After luncheon and an inspection of the 
ruins, which are those of an important bathing establishment of 
Roman times, we ascended the steep mountain to the south. We 
arrived at Umm Keis about one hour after leaving the baths. On 
the way up we had several charming views of the Lake of Galilee, 
at one point being able to see its whole extent. 

: As the purpose of this paper is to call attention to a few 
things which seem to have been overlooked by former travellers, 
I will not detain the reader with any description of this place, and 
will only say that the evil appearance of its people caused us to be 
glad that we had both a soldier and a letter from the Mudir. 
We were Siven rice, milk, and some bedding, and, after passing 
several hours in the vermin-infested den which is called the guest 
house, we had breakfast and were ready to start at 3 a.m. 

As our soldier had taken no barley for his horse, we were 
delayed by his attempt to awaken the Sheikh. At 3.30 we were 
on our way to Pella, descending into the Wady el-Arab, and then 
took our course along the Jordan Valley, which we reached in 
two hours—two dark and dismal hours, during which we 
walked, leading our horses through fields and over many rough 
places. 


ee 
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Nothing could exceed the delightful coolness of the Jordan 
Valley at the dawn of this day, but these pleasant impressions 
were soon to be dissipated, for as the sun rose higher and higher 
the heat eventually became so oppressive that we hailed with 
uncommon pleasure the turn toward the east, which was to 
bring us to Fahil or Pella. A view of the ruins, a bath in the 
delicious waters of the Jirm el-Moz, luncheon, and we were again 
on our way, for it was our purpose, if possible, to reach Ajlun 
that day. As the Jordan Valley was intolerably hot, we asked 
our soldier whether he knew a road over the mountain by which 
we could reach our destination. He answered, ‘“ Yes,’ and we 
determined to take that instead of the one recommended by 
Dr. Schumacher, who had kindly given us the benefit of his 
experience in the East Jordan country. 

We first proceeded westward from the springs at Pella along 
the Jirm el-Moz about a quarter of a mile. Then we rounded 
the hill along the side of which we were riding, and, proceeding 
in a south-east direction, entered a valley from which we could 
not see Fahil. In a few minutes we came upon a number of 
rock-hewn tombs, some with stone doors still in place. I am 
thus particular in order that future explorers may not miss the 
way which will undoubtedly lead them to the old Roman road 
from Pella to Jerash. We soon found undoubted proofs of this 
road. Within the next two hours we passed no less than six 
Roman milestones, together with considerable patches of ancient 
pavement. Merrill speaks of this road, but he does not mention 
having seen the milestones. Guy le Strange was unable to find 
it, because he went up the wrong Wady. We first travelled 
north-east then east. Halaweh lay on our right at some distance, 
and we passed through Ba’aun, reaching Ajlun at 6 p.m., having 
been 144 hours under way from Umm Keis. 

Next day, October 26th, we made a hasty trip to Kul’at 
Rabadh, which lies to the west of Ajlun, overlooking the valley. 
We had hardly left the town when a drenching rain overtook us, 
and caused us to lose all hope of seeing the sun rise from this 
commanding point. We pressed on, however, in the hope of 
finding something at the castle which would repay us, and we 
were not disappointed in this. Like Kaukab el-Hawa and the 
castle at Salt, this impressive ruin deserves a much more careful 
examination than it has yet received. We found sculptured on 
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one of its arches the figures of fighting cocks, and a little beyond. 
this other ornamentation never seen on Arab buildings. In 
addition to this, the outer face of the rock-hewn moat is greatly 
weather worn, differing in this respect from the sharp, clean cut 
stonework of the castle. The moat is undoubtedly much older 
than the castle. 

We left Ajlun at 10 under the guidance of one of our mukaris, 
Mohamed Silwani, who had been over the road before, as we had 
dismissed the soldier. We were bound for Jerash, and took the 
road through ’Ain Jenneh. In about an hour and a half we came 
upon three Roman milestones, two of which were inscribed, but 
we did not stop to copy them, as this is a frequented road, and we 
felt certain it had already been done. An hour later we passed 
through Suf, and, following the valley, we reached Jerash in 
another hour. The rest of this day and the morning of the 
following were consumed in looking over the ruins. I would 
like to call attention to the tier of seats on the right hand near 
the stage as one faces the auditorium of the large theatre. The 
seats are all numbered with Greek letters, and a complete copy 
should be made. 

On the afternoon of the 27th we rode along the crest of the 
mountain in full view of the Jabbok, to pay a visit to Reimun, 
and settle for ourselves the possibility of finding there the site of 
Ramoth Gilead. We inquired and examined carefully, but found 
all the usual signs of the site of a great city, such as ruins, 
tombs, and pottery, wanting. | 

Early next morning we took the road over the Jabbok for 
Salt, where we were hospitably entertained by the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, of the C.M.S. On the 30th we set out for Amman, 
intending to see Yajuz on the way, and in four hours, at 
10.40 a.m., reached that place. In the Arab cemetery, under 
the huge and ancient terebinth trees, we found not only interesting 
Roman ruins, but modern cromlechs and dolmens, together with 
altar stones for sacrifices. One of these contained five cup holes 
connected by channels for the flow of blood. One of the terebinths 
I measured, and afterwards found that Selah Merrill, in 1875, had 
measured the same tree. Merrill found it to measure, at a height 
of 4 feet above the ground, 16 feet 6 inches. My measure at the 
same place was 16 feet 9 inches. It has thus increased its 
circumference 3 inches in 25 years. If such measurements may 
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safely be used for chronological purposes, we could venture to 
say, without any other evidence, that this place was a ruin in the 
tenth century, for the tree we both measured has a large hewn 
block belonging to ruins incorporated in its trunk. 

Leaving Yajuz, we took a southerly direction, and in 20 minutes 
came upon five pieces of Roman milestones with inscriptions. As 
three of these were in a field some 60 feet from the road partially 
buried and used as boundary stones by the native farmers, we felt 
certain they had not been copied. Two of these needed excava- 
tion, so that we obtained only one good copy, made by the 
Rev. M. Linton Smith. I called the attention of the Dominicans 
to these stones last year, and hope by this time they have been 
copied. 
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The copies we obtained of the other two in the field were not 
satisfactory. One of them seems to contain a place-name and 
may lead to the identification of the Roman name of Yajuz. 

We reached Amman at 2 p.m., and proceeded at once to inspect 
the citadel and other ruins. In the evening we arranged with an 
Arab Christian of Fuhes, named Salim Suleiman, for the trip to 
Medaba vid Mashita. He proved an excellent guide, thoroughly 
familiar with the country, perfectly honest, and on good terms 
with the Beni Sakr Arabs, 

On October 28th, at 5.30 a.m., we left Amman for Mashita, 
riding in a southerly direction. At 6.45 we passed a large under- 
ground, rock-hewn cavern, with a number of kokim large enough to 
accommodate sarcophagi. At 7 o’clock we passed Umm el-Kheran. 
Our guide here told us he knew of a fine ruin four hours to 
the east, named Wukka. Seven minutes later, on a hill to 
the right, is a town, the name of which was given to us as 
Abasiyeh. We were now going S. by E. Here Salim told us of 
a place named Juadie,' where there is a long Hebrew inscription. 


1 Possibly the el-Yadudeh of the Palestine Exploration Fund map. 
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We unfortunately failed to ask him how he knew the characters — 
to be Hebrew, as he had told us no travellers had yet visited 
the place. At 7.30 our road led us past Kasr es-Sahel, ;\.Wo}\ ya. 
At 8 o’clock we rode into a village of Beni Sakr Arabs... Our 
guide had a talk with the Sheikh Suelmi, and borrowed from 
him a rifle. He was.a small, thin individual, with parched skin 
and black, bead-like eyes. Uninvited he accompanied us on a 
very lean mare, which he rode bareback, wearing a single spur 
attached to one of his naked heels. We had reason to feel 
thankful for his company, as he and Salim varied the monotony 
of this part of our journey by an Arab tournament, and by chasing 
the frequent herds of gazelle. Within two hours we must have 
seen 200 of these graceful animals, in bunches varying from 10 to 
40. Our Arabs had an exciting time, though they did not 
capture a single prize. ; 
At 8.18 o’clock we passed Kh. Luban on the right, and at 10 
the Hajj road, a few minutes later coming toa sudden drop in 
the plain. Below us in the desert to the south, at a distance of 
15 or 20 minutes, lay the ruins of Mashita. Before descending, — 
our guide pointed toward the east, along the elevation on which 
we were standing, to a small hill. He called it ‘a Tell,” and said 
that it contained a number of large caves. We determined to see 
them, and in 15 minutes reached the place, which we found 
deserted, but with the ruins of former rude dwellings on top. 
Around the sides were a number of large caves which seemed for 
the most part natural, though the limestone here is very friable 
and may have corroded. These caves had been turned into 
sheepfolds by building round their mouths low, dry walls of stone, 
many of the blocks of which were hewn and evidently brought 


from neighbouring ruins. Upon some of these I found the 
following graffiti :— 
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No. 3 seems to be a game; 4 and 51 thought wasm, but both 
the Sheikh and the guide assured me they are not, and, as they 
had no hesitancy in telling me later the various tribes to which 
the many wasm at Mashita belong, I have no doubt they meant 
what they said. They thought them ancient words or letters. 
As there has thus far been found absolutely no evidence regarding 
the mysterious ruin of the desert, I give them in the hope that 
they may lead to some clue, though I confess I am able to make 
nothing out of ary of them. 

As we stood on the summit of the “ Tell” and looked toward 
the ruins in the plain I remarked to the Sheikh: “ Hunak 
Mashita ” (‘‘ Yonder is Mashita’’). He answered at once: “ La, 
la, hunak mush Mashita, hunak Khan. Hatha Tell Mashita”” 
(“ No, no, yonder is not Mashita, yonder is the Khan. This is 
Vell Mashita”’). I then inquired closely from both the Sheikh 
and the guide whether this distinction is always made by the 
Arabs, and was answered in the affirmative. 

May we not venture to hope that this gives us a clue to the 
origin of those puzzling ruins? Especially when we take into 
- consideration that, in addition to the caves, there is al least one 
very large rock-hewn cistern in “ Tell Mashita.” This hill, full 
of large caves and cisterns, is close to the Hajj road. It derived 
its name from the fact that it afforded shelter not only to the 
Arabs but to the Mecca pilgrims. It was probably at one time a 


station of the Hajj. Its cistern (the one I saw) is large enough 
2A 
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to supply all the water needed by the pilgrims, and Amman is 
near enough to have supplied other necessities. What more 
natural, therefore, than that this place should be selected by one 
of the Omeiyad or ’Abbaside Khalifs for a magnificent khan to 
accommodate the Hajj? We know it was considered a pious 
duty by the early Khalifs to accompany the annual pilgrim 
caravan, and that some of these. did much to alleviate the 
sufferings of the pilgrims. 

Leaving the Tell we rode rather rapidly toward the ruins, as IT — 
recollect it, in a S.E. by 8. direction, and entered the building 
from the north side. The place has been so thoroughly described — 
by Tristram, who supposes it to be a palace built by Chosroes Ik, @ 
and by Selah Merrill, who claims it is a Byzantine monastery or 
church, that practically nothing remains to be said of its archi- 
tecture and wonderful carvings. More recently a writer in 
“ Harper’s Magazine ” fancifully ascribes it to the love of Ferhad 
and Shirin. If, after such masterly discussion, I may venture a 
suggestion or two which seems to favour a different view, I wish 
first to say that the basket capitals, the arches, and the carvings 


_ Seem to be in favour of Byzantine or Persian work, and this would 


be not only possible bat probable, if the place was constructed by 
the order of one of the early Khalifs; for it is well known 
that these depended on Greek and Persian artists. The 20 towers 


-of the ruin seemed to me merely ornamental, and there is nothing 


to show that the place was intended for a fortress. Neither is 
there anything to show that it was intended as a monastery. Its 
‘ornate and costly architecture precludes the theory that it was 
erected as a mere hunting lodge. On the other hand its great 
courtyard, its cisterns, and, above all, its vicinity to the Hajj 
road seem to favour the explanation of the Beni Sakr Sheikh, 


that it was built fora khan but never finished, possibly because 
of the death of the Khalif who had conceived it. 


‘ Dr. Nies’ notice of Tell Mashita is of much interest, and inotoases the 
probability that the celebrated ruins are those of a khin, which I have else- 
where ascribed to the celebrate] Seljik Sultan Melik Shah.—C.W.W. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL AND EPIGRAPHIC NOTES ON 
PALESTINE. 


By Professor CLERMONT-GANNEAU, M.I. 


8. Betomarsea-Maioumas, and “the matter of Teor” (Numbers 
xxv, 18).—As I have already explained (p. 239), M. Biichler 
seems to have successfully proved that the locality which 
appears in the mosaic map of Madeba under the puzzling name 
of Bynropapcea 7) xai Macovyas represents the site whereon the 
tradition of the period placed the famous scene of the whoredom 
of Israel with the daughters of Moab. 

We may henceforth take the foilowing facts as certain :— 
(1) Byntopapcea is the exact transcription of My M3, Leit 
Marzeah,“the house of the Marzeah”; (2) the Marzeah was a great 
popular Syrian festival, of a more or less licentious character ; 
(3) the Talmudic-Midrashic texts use this very expression 
(Marzihim in the plural) to designate the impure rites of Baal 
Peor, into which the children of Israel, when encamped at 
Shittim, allowed themselves to be initiated; (4) finally, the 
word Maiowmas, which is given on the map as equivalent 
(4 cai) to Betomarsea, is nothing more than the Greek term for 
the orgiastic Marzeah, beloved by the Syrians, a term which 
the Midrash and the Zalmud knew very well in its Greek 
form (DYN) and used themselves as the proper equivalent of 
Marzah. . 

Although the question appears to me to be thus solved, and 
very ingeniously solved, as touching the main point, there are 
still some matters which require to be cleared up or completed. 

In the first place, to begin with, there is a topographical 
difficulty, which M. Biichler has perhaps passed over too 
ligitly. He thinks that the position assigned to Betomarsea 
in the mosaic map agrees well enough with that given to 
Baal Peor by the current tradition, and especially by 
Eusebius’s Onomasticon (opposite to Jericho, 10 miles above 


Livias). 
s A 2 
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We may be permitted to hold a different opinion on this " z8 


point. Even taking into account the liberties, sometimes 
considerable, which the mosaic map takes with regard to the 
relative position of various places, one must admit that 
Betomarsea, on the contrary, does not appear at all in the 
district in which one would look for it, assuming what it is 
supposed to stand for. It is undeniable that it is brought, 
I think purposely, very close to Kerak ([Xaplay Moa), at a 
comparatively enormous distance from Jericho, and also very 
far from the region of the map, now destroyed, where Mount 
Nebo and its environs, including MAdeba itself, should figure. 

How are we to explain such an anomaly as this, which 
according to the strict rules of criticism might form a grave 
objection to the conjecture, an excellent cne in my Opinion, of 
M. Biichler? I incline to believe that in this matter the maker 
of the mosaic map merely followed an intentional variant of 
the local legend of Madeba, which was careful to put away, 
by transporting it to a distance, a memory which was injurious 
to the good fame of the country, and clashed with the other 
glorious memories of which it was proud. The country quite 
simply got rid of this place of ill fame, to the benefit or 
the detriment of its neighbours further to the south. Folklore 
usually employs these rough and ready methods, and in the 
present case we must not forget that the reputation of the 
town itself was in a manner at stake, where this grandiose 
map Was constructed, intending, perhaps, as I have endeavoured 
to prove, to illustrate the vision of the Holy Land as seen by 
Moses from the top of Mount Nebo. 

Be this as it may, I shall point out a curious enough fact, 
although belonging to a relatively late period, in which one 
may perhaps find some evidence of the topographical variation 
of the legend. An ancient Jewish writer, who knew Palestine 
well, having sojourned and travelled there for many years, 
Esthori ha-Parchi, a contemporary of Abu’ Feda, when 
describing the land of Moab from north to south, expresses 
himself thus, after mentioning Dibon, the Arnon, and Rabbat : 
“From Argob (corr. Arnon) you proceed to the hill point of 
Pisgah, t.c., Moab, called El Kerak; two days south from 
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Pisgah is Mount Seir, called El Shaubek.”* Here then we find 
Pisgah identified with Kerak itself. This is as good evidence 
as the localisation of Peor by our map in the neighbourhood of 
that town; one may even say that it is very nearly the same 
fact stated in different terms. 

Here is another observation. The Sifre and the parallel 
passages quoted by M. Biichler say that at the time of the 
fornication of Israel the Ammonites and the Moabites set up 
tents and booths, kept by their loose young women, from 
Beth ha-Yeshimoth to the J/ountain of Snow. The Mountain of 


Snow (xndon 1) is the name ordinarily given by the Talmud 
and the Targums to Mount Hermon. As M. Biichler justly 
points out, it is inadmissible’ that an agadist in the second 
century A.D. should have made such a senseless statement as 
that this kind of fair, with its various attractions, should have 
extended as far as Mount Hermon. Assuredly he did not mean 
that mountain. But, in that case, what aie we to understand 
by this? M. Biichler has made no answer to this question, 
which, nevertheless, has an interest of its own. I am disposed 


to think that the reading sadn, talga, “ snow,” is the result of 
a copyist’s error, and I wonder whether the original reading may 
not have been NICD = MIO, Pisgah ; the emendation would be 
sufficiently in accordance with the rules of paleeography (A = 5, 
4 = D[triangular}), and even the great fame of Mount Hermon 
would have sensibly helped to alter the original word. We thus 
find ourselves exactly in the place which we want, and, what- 
ever fantastic variations there may be in details, the Talmudic 
tradition, a different one from that local tradition which grew 
up in the course of succeeding centuries at Madeba from the 
interested motives which I have conjectured, agrees well with 
the topographic data which appear in the Bible narrative, and 
the conclusions at which modern criticism has in general 


arrived: Beth ha-Yeshimoth = Sfieimeh ; Nebo and Pisgah = 


Neba and Siagha. 
1 Zunz, in “ The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela,” by Asher, vol. ii, 


p. 405. 
2 However, M. Neubauer (“Géographie du Talmud,” p. 39) has passed 


over this difliculty. 
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As for Peor, one is greatly tempted to follow Colonel Coné Sa 
in placing it beside ‘Ain Minyeh. Anyhow, I see no necessity — 
for separating, as he would do, this place, the scene of cae 
episode of Balaam, from the scene of the impure rites of Peor, a 
by putting the latter at Shittim, that is to say, at the Mids fc 
camp of the Israelites, in the valley of the Jordan!; it ig <a 
natural to suppose that the guilty parties allowed themsely 
to be enticed? into the sanctuary of Baal Peor itself. If we 
admit this view of the matter, may we not make someth cae 
out of the suggestive enough name in this connection of Tal‘a 
el-Bendt, “the ascent of the girls,’ which is borne at this day 
by the conspicuous knoll adjacent to ‘Ain el-Minyeh and i : 
ancient monuments of unhewn stone? This spot, at whie a 
tradition perhaps fixed the memory of the loose conduet ae 
the girls of Moab, is not more than seven miles from MaAadebe 
to the south-west. = 

Finally, there is one remaining point which I think th 2 
T ought te press. As I have before incidentally noted (Quarterly 
Se shot, p. 239, note 4), I had already shown elsewhere th at 
the Phoenician word FW, which hitherto had remaine a 
uninterpreted, is closely connected with the identical Hebre 
word, and in the two Phoenician inscriptions in whi 
occurs must bear the meaning of “sacred festival,” « creat 
religious feast.” The appearance of the Moabite Marzeah 
gives this interpretation an unexpected confirmation, at t] 


"haat 


same time that it receives a certain amount of light from i i d 
itself. el. : 
The great Punic Tariff of Sacrifices (“ Corp. Inser. Se 
No. 155, 1. 16), after having settled the conditions of offe erin gs 
made by individuals, begins to speak of those made in common 
by collective groups which it defines as curia, phrataae ¢ ndl : 
marzeah elim. This last group, I stated, must Pears 
of those associations, so common in classical antiquity, v 


' The dramatic incident of Zimri and the Midianite woman Cozbi, ye 
he brought into his own tent, and consequently into the camp at Shitin, was 
an isolated case and an exceptional one, as appears from the context 3 atid B.: 

+ ; 
Compare Numbers xxv, 6 to 18. ca . 
? Numbers a 2. , aan 
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members assembled for their religious “ agapes ” or love feasts, 
which, when we take into consideration the temperament and 
the sensual rites of Eastern peoples, might easily degenerate 
into orgies ad majorem dei gloriam. The Punie MJarzeah was 
a regular thiasos. Now, it is striking to observe that the 
Biblical expression MWD M2 (Jeremiah xvi, 5), which is 
accurately represented by the transcription Bytoxapeea on 
the mosaic map, is appositely rendered in the LXX version by 
@iacos.! Probably the Punic Marzeah resembled the Moabite 
Marzeah in its least commendable features. 

The second example of the Phoenician word Marzeah occurs 
at the beginning of the great Decree of the Phoenician com- 


munity of Pireus : ae ops 15 nwa mans 4 pv, “the fourth 
day of Marzeah, in the fifteenth year of the people of Sidon.” 
It has been generally believed that in this formula of date 
compared with those which we already know, Marzeah could 
only be the name, hitherto unknown, of one of the months 
in the Phoenician calendar. I expressed some doubt as to this 
view, pointing out that in that case the name of the month, 
if it were really a month, ought to be preceded by the deter- 
minative word my, “month,” a word which is never absent 
from the ordinary formule. On one hand, this omission is 
significant ; on: the other, the new meaning which I had been 
brought to attribute to the word my in the Punic Tariff of 
Sacrifices led me to the conclusion that the Marzeah of the 
Decree of the Pireeus was perhaps not the name of a month, 
but rather the name of some great Phoenician religious 
solemnity which lasted for at least four days, and, recurring 
at fixed periods, might consequently serve as well as the 


mention of a month to determine a date precisely: “the 4th 


day of the Marzeah,” and not “of Marzeah.” 

With regard to this extremely important question of the 
great periodical festivals, either annual or quadrennial, 
celebrated by the ancient peoples of Syria, I shall confine 
myself to referring the reader to my special essay on this 

1 Although from the Hebrew context it seems rather to refer to sone 


funeral ceremony. 
2 The year 96 B.C. 


‘ 
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subject’ (“Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale,” vol. iv, pp. 289— 
319: “Le droit des pauvres et le cycle pentaétérique chez les 
Nabatéens”). It will be enough for me here to mention this 
fact, which connects the Phoenician Marzeah yet more closely 
with the Moabite Marzeah, pointing out that they had really the 
character of a great religious institution of extreme popularity 
among the Semitic races. 

In the special essay just quoted, I think that I have 
succeeded in proving the existence among the Syrians of a 
great quadrennial festival, regulated by a pentaeteric cycle (=a 
period of four years), which, singularly enough, coincides 
chronologically with the Olympic cycle, year for year. 
endeavoured to give reasons for this coincidence. 
that the year 15 of the Sidonian era in the Phoenici 
of Pireus, that is to say, the year 96 B.c., 
the first year of the 171st Olympiad, and consequently with one 
of the festival years of the Syrian pentaeteric cycle. We may 
infer from this that the Phoenician Marzeah was perhaps not 
an annual feast, but that it too was a quadrennial one. Can 
this also have been the case with the Moabite Marzeah, or at 


any rate with that alluded to in the Talmudic tradition and 
the tradition of the mosaic map ? 


I have 
I may add 
an Decree 
agrees exactly with 


9. The Hebrew Mosaic of Kefr Kenna*—In the course of 
last year an extremely interesting archieological discovery was 
made at Kefr Kenna, an Arab village in Galilee, which an 
ancient and possibly true, though much disputed, tradition 
identifies with the famous Cana of the Gospels. It consists 

* See also ibid., Pp. 226-237: “Le Phénicien Theosebios de Sarepta et son 
voyage & Pouzzoles.” 


? See the illustration in the Quarterly Statement, p. 251. 


; of a date anterior to the Crusades, that of 
Antoninus of Placentia alone can be regarded as sufficiently explicit to be 
our of this identification, He distinctly places 


the Cana of the Gospels and Nazareth, at a 


distance of three miles fro 


, and also that he carved his parents’ name 
in the sanctuary. It is a pity that 


memorative inscription, which would have settled the question. 
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of a large mosaic pavement containing a fairly long inscrip- 

tion in ancient square Hebrew characters. It is the first 
inscription of this kind which has been found up to the 
present day. There is, indeed, the great mosaic of Naron,! 
in Tunisia, which assuredly once adorned the floor of an 
ancient Jewish synagogue, as is proved by the characteristic 
symbols* and inscriptions which it contains*; but all these 
inscriptions are in Latin, whereas that at Kefr Kenna is in 
Hebrew. 

This mosaic was discovered by the Franciseans in the course 
of some researches made by them in the interior of a chapel, 
which they built some years ago at Kefr Kenna, on the ruins 
of an ancient basilica which is partly covered by their convent. 
Father Ronzevalle, of Beirfit, has been good enough to send me 
a photograph from which the engraving given above on p. 251 
has been made. Although the photograph is good enough in 


itself, the deciphering of the text is, nevertheless, an arduous 


task, owing to various circumstances. The letters, which are 


photographed obliquely, are out of shape because of the per- 
spective.t Moreover, they have been somewhat carelessly 
executed by the maker of the mosaic, perhaps of Greek 
extraction, who may not have been very familiar with this 
sort of writing, and merely reproduced mechanically a model 


text which he could not read. Finally, the mosaic has suffered 
much from the injuries of time and the hand of man. In 


spite of all these difficulties I think that I have, nevertheless, 


in this connection that, in 1885, in the ruins of an ancient church of the 
Panaghia at Elatea, in Phocis, a large slab of grey marble was discovered 
bearing a Greek inseription in sixth-century lettering, which runs thus :—“ This 
stone comes from Cana of Galilee, where Our Lord Jesus Christ turned the 
water into wine.” ‘This stone must have been brought to Greece from the 
Holy Land by some pious pilgrim who was more or less contemporary with 


Antoninus. 
‘1 At Hammim. Lif, near Tunis. See “Revue Archéologique,” 1883, 


pp. 157 and 234; 1884, p. 273, Pl. VII-XI. 

2 Seven-branched candlestick, lulab, &c. 

3 “Sanct. Sinagoga Naron .. . . arcosinagogi,” &c, 

* One can realise the extent of this distortion of the letters 
formed by the lines of the border and of the intercolumnations, which, of 


course, must be parallel in the original. 


by the angle 


i 
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made out pretty satisfactorily all that is left of this precious 
text. In order to clear up the doubts which still remain 
about certain points it would be necessary to have access to 
an exact copy of it, but this I have not hitherto been able to 
obtain. : . 

The inseription originally contained at least two columns, 
I and IT, separated by a vertical line, and set, perhaps, in a 
large frame with triangular lappets, of which I think I can 


still discover some traces at the right hand extremity. This is 
my reading :— 


II. | I. 
? 
of BN RAR aol dl 5 33 70 ayo 4554 1 
? 222. ? 

ASAE ASS gts a) 6 22) WwW OWN 2 
? ? ? 
—Cnblae mn 7 abse aa tay 3 
nt | a te 
cae >) mova 8 mma. pobsan 4 


In pious remembrance ; Yéseh (= Joseph) the son of Tanhim, the 
son of Bitah (?), and his sons, who have made (‘) this TBLH ; which will 
be for a blessing for them. . . . . Phe TBI TL. one a. blessing 


The writing is the square Hebrew alphabet of the first 
centuries of our era; the language is the Hebrew with a 
tendency to the Aramaic, sometimes far from correct, which 
was also in use amongst the Jews at the same period, 

The initial formula is well known ; it is applicable to an 
ex voto as well as to an epitaph, and if I am not mistaken we 
have here to deal with the former. Observe the Aramaicised 
form 43"7 = 43) “remembrance ”: the yod is somewhat of 
a surprise; perhaps this spelling has been influenced by the 
vocalisation of the Hebrew form 75}, and also by the wish 
to distinguish this word from its double 3579 =95} “ 

The two first proper names 
and they are common Jewis 
identity of the abridg 
Joseph, 


male.” 


» TO and OWN, are certain, 
h names of the period. The 
ed popular form MoV, Ydseh, with FDO, 
has long been established beyond the reach of doubt, 


' Or perhaps better, (NINA, “ the blessing,” as in line 4. 
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and we find many examples of it in this very district of 


Galilee." 
In the group of letters 
patronymic Tanhim, one might at first be tempted to see 


the title of beribbi, or beribi, which is often borne by the 
Jewish doctors. I have found many examples of it in the 
Jewish cemetery at Joppa? But one would be inclined in 
that case to expect to find the usual spelling \AVI, AVI; 
moreover, in this case one would not know what to make of 
the remaining letters. It appears to me, therefore, more 
natural that one should find in this a third proper name, 
preceded by the word 4a, “ son,” and continuing the gene- 
alogy. This name, TW? 7WwI2?° recalls that of MwA, WS, 
Bitah, Bito, which appears in the ancient Jewish catacomb 
at Venosa,‘ and seems to. be nothing more than a_ trans- 
scription of the Latin word Vita (vulgarly spelt Bita),’ “ life,” 
which is itself the translation of a very common Jewish name 
ssuirt,° own, Haiya, Hiya, Hayim, &c. (same sense), and has 
also given rise to the barbarous proper names of Bitus or 
Bittus. One may be somewhat surprised, it is true, at meeting 
in the midst of Galilee with a name so deeply impressed with 
a western stamp. But this fact will seem less surprising after 

1 See Renan’s “ Mission de Phénicie,” pp. 767, 768, 770, 779, 856a, 8710. 
I am tempted to see a new instance of this name in a fragment of a monumental 
inscription from an ancient synagogue at El-Koka, copied by L. Oliphant 


(Pal. Exp. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1886, p. 76). Unfortunately, the copy 
Still, I think that I can read in it, after an initial 


"3793, which follow the 


is a very inadequate one. 


formula analogous to that of our mosaic, and ending like it with ID? (“in 


good ... .”), the name of 1D)’, “ Yéseh,” followed by 12, “son of,” and of a 
patronymic name beginning with - -- Sn, or perhaps - - - Sn (=bbn, Hillel ?). 

2 Clermont-Ganneau, “ Proceed. of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch.,’’ March, 1884, 
and “ Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale,” vol. iv, p. 141. Compare Bypefi. 

% The second letter seems a little long for a yod, and might possibly pass for 
a vav; but this appearance, perhaps, is owing to an accidental disarrangement 


of the mosaic cubes which appears to have happened at this place. 


4 Ascoli, “ Iscrizioni di antichi sepoleri giudaici del Napolitano,” No. 21; 
cf. Nos. 15, 18, 19. 
5 Compare the name of Béira, belonging to a woman, perhaps a Jewess, in 


an inscription at Gallipoli (“ Corp. Inser. Graec.,” 2014). 
6 Compare tlie name NM, transliterated 'Elas (pronounce Ias) in a bilingual 


inscription in the Jewish cemetery at Joppa, which I have explained elsewt ere 
(“ Recueil d’Arch. Orient.,” vol. iv, p. 143). 
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a few moments’ reflection on the uninterrupted connection 
which existed between the Jewish communities dispersed after 
the captivity, from one end to the other of the ancient world. 
It is, after all, quite within the bounds of possibility that our 
Joseph of Galilee should have had a grandfather born in a 
Latin-speaking country. 

Observe, at the end of line 2, the Aramaicised form, 
N21 = WI, “his sons,” instead of the classical Hebrew 
form, "33. 

Line 3 must contain the essential part of the inscription, 
that is to say, the word, preceded by the feminine demonstra- 
tive article, F717,’ which defines the actual work performed by 
the author of the dedication, together with his children. 
Unfortunately, this word is indistinct; the third letter is the 
most doubtful one, and its true value depends on the greater 
or less whiteness of one little cube of mosaic. Here is an 
important verification which must be made by examination of 
the original. It seems as though this word, whatever it may 
be, must be repeated under the same conditions, that is, 
preceded by the same demonstrative pronoun, WW, in the 


second column (at the beginning of line'7). But this repetition 
does not give us the least assistance, for th 
destroyed after the second letter. 


If the reading, 792%, to which I incline, be admitted, we 
have yet to decide the meaning of the word. There is, indeed, 
in Rabbinical Hebrew a substantive identical in form, aban, 
N710, which is the transcript of the Latin tabula? all of the 
meanings of which have been preserved in the Hebrew. The 
expression “this tablah,” might therefore possibly mean .the 
mosaic itself, the whole of which formed a sort of tabula 
tessellata. But it is also possible that aba is derived from 
another Semitic root, bry, « to plunge into the water, to bathe.” 
may, xndvaw, xbraw, &e., « bath,” 


' For S17, with a Hebraicised spelling of the Aramaic form. We find 
the same approach to the Hebrew form further on, in ANDI2 for NND II. 


* The Hebrew transcript was not made directly from the Latin tabula, but 
indirectly from the Hellenised form réBaa, 


e word is entirely 


more especially the 
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lustral bath for cleansing from ritual impurities, and also the 
actual baptism to which Jewish neophytes were subjected. In 
this case the expression would refer, not to the mosaic pave- 
ment itself but to some building or hall connected with a 
synagogue, some Jewish baptistery,’ of which our mosaic 
possibly adorned the floor. I shall presently revert to this 
puzzling question, which gives rise to others yet more puzzling. 

In line 5, the reading and the translation which I have 
given depend upon letters which are partly conjectural, and 
indistinct in the photograph. The formula which I have thus 
obtained has the advantage of agreeing with that which may be 
read without a shadow of doubt upon a column of an ancient 
Galilean synagogue at El Jish (Gischala).? The word F7N392 
seems also to reappear in our column IT, 1. 8, in a new formula 
which, perhaps, marks the termination of the inscription, 
provided that it be not continued in one or more other columns 
which have been altogether destroyed. 

Whatever our interpretation of the obscure word TBLH, 
the key-word of the inscription, may be, the first and most 
natural idea which occurs to us is assuredly that this mosaic, 
which anyhow has nothing of a funerary character, belongs to 
one of those ancient synagogues which have been proved to 

1 Note that, in this respect, naturally on the hypothesis that Kefr Kenna 
would be the authentic representative of the Cana of the Gospels, St. John 


tells us that the six famous ‘ waterpots ” or hydriz of stone were actually used 
for “the purification of the Jews,” kara xabapioudy ray Iovdalwy (St. John, ii, 6). 

2 Renan, op. cit., p.777 (Pl. LXX, No.8)! ANI73 (or 71792) Ad Maen, “ may 
blessing be upon him (or them ?).” According to Renan, this inscription 
alluded to an ‘“ark’’ (7S); in spite of his unwillingness to believe it, it may 
nevertheless be better to read and translate it [7N, “ this.” 

Now that I am dealing with this matter of Hebrew inscriptions in Galilean 
synagogues, I shall avail myself of the opportunity to say that the much- 
discussed inscription at Kefr Bir‘im (op. cit., p. 764, Pl. LXX, No. 2) should, 
perhaps, read simply :—j71" 73 aryos -:+ “ Eleazar son of Youdan.” The name 
Youdan is well known in the Talmudic Onomastics, and I have found several 
exausples of it, in Hebrew and in Greek, in the Jewish cemetery at Joppa. As 
for the beginning of the inscription, which is so hard to make out, perhaps we 
should take the second letter for an ain. 

With regard to the inscription at Safed (op. ett., p. 732, Pl. LXX, No. 4), 
it seems to me to begin with the words --- 01°23 333, “ was buried on the 
xth day of the month of Elul, in the year... It is only an epitaph, and, 


1 think, of very recent date. 
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exist in various places in Galilee.’ Their construction dates 
from the earliest centuries of our era (probably the second or 
third). Here one might stop, and perhaps it would be wisest 
to say no more. 
However, on thinking the matter over, I have conceived 
some doubt on this point, and this doubt arises, in the first 
place, from the substantive and hitherto unique fact that our 
Hebrew inscription is executed in mosaic. In none of these 
ancient Galilean synagogues, relatively numerous though they 
are, has any trace of the existence of mosaic pavements been dis- 
covered ; all of them are paved with slabs of stone. Sir Charles 


Wilson, who has made valuable studies of these synagogues, » 


remarks particularly (“ Special Papers,” p. 296) that “ their floors 
are paved with slabs of white limestone.” It appears that this 
was the general rule? One may say that in Syria mosaic pave- 
ments, with ornaments and inscriptions, are peculiar to Christian 
architecture of the Byzantine period. A priori, therefore, 
according to the rules of true criticism, we ought to refer our 
mosaic, with its Hebrew inscription, to this epoch. But then, 
on the other hand, if we connect it with a Jewish synagogue, 
_ We involve ourselves in serious historical difficulties, One can 
easily understand that under the Roman emperors of the third 
century, who showed themselves tolerant, and in some cases 
decidedly favourable towards the Jews,? who recognised and 


< At Kefr Birim, Kasydn, Nabartein, el-J ish, Meirdn, Tel Him, Kerizeh, 
Irbid, Sufsaf, &. For an account of these synagogues, see Renan, op. cit., 
p- 761. He inclines to the third century of our era as their general date. See 
also the important researches of Wilson, Kitchener, Conder, &e., in the 


Palestine Exploration Fund « Memoirs,” in 4to form, and the “ Special 


Papers,” pp. 294-305 ; Quarterly Statement, 1878, p- 32 et seq., p. 123 et seg. ; 
1886, p. 75. 


* I shall mention in this connection a curious enough passage in the work of 


the Jewish geographer Esthori ha-Parchi (Asher, “The Itinerary of Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudela,” translated by Zunz, vol. ii, p. 432), who, speaking of the 
ancient synagogue of YAkik, says:—*We also saw there a synagogue with an 
ancient pavement ....” It would be interesting to see in the original Hebrew 
text, which I have not at hand, what were the exact terms used. I shall point 
cut incidentally that our Jewish writer (op. eit., p. 401) also saw at BeisAn the 
ruins of an ancient synagogue which does not seem to have been noticed by 
moern explorers (unless it be the building with three niches which is cursorily 
mentioned in the “ Memoirs,” vol. ii, p. 109). 

* Especially Antonius Pius and Alexander Severus. 
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confirmed the privileges of the Patriarchate of Tiberias whose 
spiritual and even temporal power, at least in financial matters, 
extended over all the Jewish communities of the West—one 
can understand, I say, that in their days the Jews had perfect 
liberty to construct, in the chief towns of Galilee, the fine 
synagogues whose ruins we admire and which were paid for by 
rich offerings brought from afar by the activity of the .4 postoli, 
But as soon as Christianity rose to the dignity of .a State 
religion, as soon as Constantine ascended the throne, things 
were entirely altered. Then throughout the whole extent of 
the Holy Land churches and basilicas blossomed forth. All 
that we know of this epoch and those which succeeded to it 
proves to us that Christian fanaticism would never have 
willingly thenceforth suffered the building of new synagogues 


-in Palestine, especially on a site connected with one of the 


most important events recorded in the Gospels, that is, if 
Kefr Kenna does indeed represent Cana of Galilee, which 
witnessed the first miracle performed by Jesus. We are thus 
led into a most embarrassing dilemma: on the one hand, 
our mosaic, with its Hebrew inscription, certainly seems to 
have belonged to a synagogue ; on the other, by the very fact 
of its being a mosaic, it should belong to a period at which it 
is hard to admit that Jews could have received permission to 
erect in the Holy Land a public building for the practice of the 
ceremonies of their religion. 

_ There would be but one way by which we could reconcile 
these opposites, and that is to suppose that the mosaic of Kefr 
Kenna may have been executed during the short period of respite 
from persecution, and even of reaction against Christianity, 
represented by the reign of Julian. We know how much this 
emperor favoured the Jews out of hatred to Christianity. If he 
entertained the plan of allowing them to rebuild the Temple at 
Jerusalem, much more would he have permitted them to build 
synagogues.at other places in Palestine, and the idea of seeing 
one erected, by way of an outrage to one of the most cherished 
of Christian traditions, on the very site of the Cana of the Gospel, 
could not fail to please him. On this hypothesis it would be 
easy to explain how a Jewish building came to be constructed 
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in the taste and according to the prevailing style of the period 
by adorning it with one of those mosaic pavements which were 
just then coming into fashion in Syria. But it is less easy to 
explain how it was that the Christians, who became absolutely 
masters of the situation after the disappearance of this final 
and short-lived official adversary of their faith, should not haye 
utterly abolished the very last traces of the Jewish abomination 
which defiled the ground of one of their chief sanctuaries. No 
doubt our mosaic has been damaged, but, on the whole, a 
cousiderable portion has been preserved, which could not have 
been the case on this hypothesis. 

These considerations, and others which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, have led me to ask myself whether, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, the author of the dedication may 
not possibly have been a converted Jew, and whether the mosaic 
may not have belonged to a Christian church. I will not 
conceal the paradoxical effect which such an hypothesis may 
have, or the objections of all kinds to which it would give 
occasion. - But, in face of all these difficulties, we are com- 
pelled to consider this theory and see whether it is re 
incompatible with probability. 

St. Epiphanius, who was, as we know, 
origin, and who was an eye witness of the official triumph of 
Christianity on the accession of Constantine, tells? us in detail 
a story which is curious from every point of view. It is 
that of a personage who was in two respects his co-religionist, 
having been, like him, born a J ew and converted to Christianity. 
This was one Joseph of Tiberias, who at the end of his days 
fixed his abode at Bethshean-Scythopolis, where St. Epiphanius 
had personal ‘relations with him. Joseph was considerably 
older than St. Epiphanius, seeing that he was 70 years of age 
at the time when the latter knew him, that is, in A.D. 356. 
Consequently he must have been born about the year 286. 
The account which St. Epiphanius gives us of him offers, 
therefore, every guarantee of authenticity and exactitude. 


ally so 


himself of Jewish? 


+ Born about a.p. 310, at a village in th 


€ neighbourhood of Eleuthe- 
ropolis, ‘ 


? St. Epiphanius, “ Ady. heres.,” collection M igne, tome 41, columns 410-427. 
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This Joseph originally, before his conversion, held a high 
position at Tiberias under the Jewish patriarch Ellel (Hillel), 
who resided in that town, which was the real capital of what 
remained of the Jewish nation. He was one of the Apostoli, 
the assistants of the patriarch. Already secretly inclined , 
towards Christianity in consequence of a train of circum- 
stances too long to enumerate, he was sent to Cilicia by 
the patriarch Judas, Hillel’s successor, to proceed, according to 
custom, to the collection of offerings from the Jewish com- 
munities. In Cilicia his vocation for Christianity was confirmed 
under the influence of a certain Christian bishop, so much that 
a his co-religionists were scandalised at his public apostasy, and 
cast him into the Cydnus to drown. He barely escaped with 
| his life from the waters of the river; this escape from drowning 
’ was for him a regular baptism. He definitively abjured the faith 
4 of his fathers, and embraced that of the Christians. Therein 
he also served his own interests from a temporal point of 
view. He was received with open arms by Constantine, who 
loaded him with honours and favours, and went so far as to 
bestow upon him the dignity of Count, with all the advantages 
and powers appertaining to that position. Like all proselytes, 
our newly-made Count of Tiberias displayed the ardour of a 
neophyte; he appears to have made it his special business to 
persecute his former co-religionists. With this object he asked 
and obtained from the Emperor authority and probably also 
pecuniary means to build churches in Galilee, in the very midst 
of this last focus of Judaism. Here it would be well to quote 
St. Epiphanius literally :— : 


“He received authority to build a Christian church at 
Tiberias! itself, and also at Diocesarea, Capernaum, and other 
“towns.” (Col. 410, § iv.) 

“He asked nothing (of the Emperor, who was willing to give 
him whatever he chose) beyond the great favour of being given 
authority by imperial edict to build churches for Christ in the 


* St. Epiphanius describes in detail the circumstances which took place during 
the construction of this church at Tiberias, which was built by Count Joseph on 
the walls of an unfinished temple, the Adrianeion, in spite of the opposition of 
the Jews of the town, who wished to make it into a public bath. 

2 8B 
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Jewish towns and villages, where no one had previously been 
able to build, none, either Greek, Samaritan, or Christian, 
being tolerated amongst them. His chief churches were built 
at Tiberias, Dioceesarea, Sepphoris, Nazareth, and Capernaum, 
where the Jews used to keep careful watch against any 
foreigner whatever dwelling among them.” (Col. 426, § xi.) 

“He also built churches at Dioczesarea and other towns.” 
(Col, 427, § xii.) 


From these passages arises a conjecture which temptingly 
presents itself to mind, though I state it, nevertheless, with 
the utmost reserve. Among all these churches of Galilee, built 
by the zeal of Count Joseph, to whom Constantine had given 
plenary power, may there not have been one at Kefr Kenna ? 
IT do not wish to go so far as to say that the Yoseh of our 
inscription, whose name is the same as that of our Joseph of 
Tiberias, is identical with him, although indeed this might be 
maintained, for we do not know the name of the latter’s father. 
But the example may have been contagious; others of his 
co-religionists, finding substantial advantages in it, may have 
imitated the conversion of the Jewish ex-Apostolus, and may 
have seconded him in his enterprise of multiplying churches 
throughout the land of Galilee. If the author of the mosaic 
at Kefr Kenna would be a converted Jew, this would explain 
well enough the singular fact that a Hebrew inscription should 
“ppear on a mosaic which one may call Christian, both by 
definition and by situation. If we grant the object aimed at 
by Count Joseph and his possible imitators—direct action 
against the local Jewish element, possibly with further purpose 
of making conversions—the use of the Hebrew language, the 
very language of those against whom this sort of crusade was 
undertaken in an architectural shape, would be quite justitied; 
nothing could have been more suitable to impress these stub- 
born champions of the Jewish zealotry in Galilee. 

The hypothesis, I admit, is a fragile one. It would be 
somewhat strengthened if Cana figured in the list of the places 
where Count Joseph’s activity was displayed. This town does 
not appear therein, but we must remark that St. Epiphanius’s 
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list is not complete, and that Cana may perhaps be potentially 
comprised in the phrase of which he twice makes use, “and 
other towns and villages” («al rats dAXaus). If this were the 
only objection, one might answer it by calling another witness, 
whose testimony, although indirect and of much later date, yet 
is of a kind which nevertheless could fill up the blank left by 
St. Epiphanius’s silence, or rather by his regrettable brevity. 
This testimony is that of the Byzantine historian N icephorus 
Callistus."| This fourteenth century compiler, echoing the 
legend which prevailed in his time, attributes to St. Helena 
the building of a series of churches whereof certainly many 
are not the personal work of the mother of Constantine: the 
Anastasis and the Cranion on the site of the Passion, at 
Jerusalem; the church of the Nativity, at Bethlehem; that 
of the Ascension, on the Mount of Olives ; that of the Virgin, 
at Gethsemane; that of the Shepherds; that of Bethany ; 
that of St. John the Baptist on the banks of the Jordan; that 
of Elijah the Tishbite, on the mount. Further, in Galilee, on 
the shores of the Lake of Tiberias, it is always St. Helena who 
was the builder of the church of the Dedekathrénon, on the 
place where Jesus fed the 4,000 men, and other churches on 
the principal places in the district of Capernaum which are 
connected with the Gospel narrative; one at Tiberias itself, 
another on Mount Tabor, another at Nazareth, and lastly 


another at Cana of Galilee? 
It will be observed that among these churches of Galilee, 


‘with the building of which St. Helena is credited, several are 


identical with those due to the initiative of Count J oseph, 
whose work was done at precisely the same period and in the 
same country. The list given by Nicephorus Callistus, when 
reduced to its real historical meaning, may be regarded as the 
complement of that given by St. Epiphanius, and if this be 
true, then the alleged building by St. Helena of the church 
at Cana ought really to be attributed to Count Joseph and 
virtually comprised among the “ ete., etc.,” of St. Epiphanius. 


? Nicephorus Callistus, Migne’s collection, vol. exlvi, column 113. 
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So then we are brought again to the hypothesis, whose 
strong and weak points I have already discussed. I cannot 
myself come to any certain decision ; I leave to others the task 
of weighing the pros and cons. I shall content myself with 
adding that on the supposition that our mosaic had a Christian. 
origin, it may be worth while, in order to explain the mysterious 
word TBLH, to bear in mind the existence in Christian Aramaic 


of a similar if not synonymous word, spor, tablita, meaning 
“ altar” (strictly the table of the altar). The two other inter- 
pretations of which I have spoken, either tabula, alluding to 
the mosaic itself, or “baptistery,” remain still possible ones ; 
the latter, indeed, would become exceedingly interesting in case 
we have to do with a church and not with a synagogue. 

To arrive at a satisfactory solution of the problem we need 
beforehand two pieces of evidence which we have not got. 
Does Kefr Kenna, or does it not, represent the Cana of the 
Gospel? And, are the remains of the ancient building within 
which the mosaic was found sufficiently distinct to enable us 
to prove whether they belong to a synagogue or to a church ? 

As for the first question, the topographical one, I have 
nothing to add to the many contradictory essays of which it 
has formed the subject up to the present time ; it is rather the 
solution of the problem which we are engaged with which will 
enable us to settle this question. : 

As for the second question, the archeological one, I have 
as yet only insufficient data. They are not, however, entirely 
valueless, and I think it is useful to set them forth here, while 
awaiting the result of the more exact investigations which, let 
us hope, will be eventually made on the spot. I owe them to 
an obliging communication from Father Paul de S. Aignan, 
which reached me after I had written the above pages. He 
has been good enough to send me a sketch of the place (see 


next page), with some interesting explanations which I shall 


sum up as accurately as possible and comment upon. 

A first glance at this sketch seems to show the existence of 
three churches of different periods, regularly orientated, and, as 
it were, inscribed one within the other, being formed by succes- 
sive curtailments of the size of the original building. G is the 
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A 
_ A—A’, Street. B—B’, Alley. C—O’, Alley. D, Courtyard of the Franciscan 

: Convent. E, Small convent. F, F’, Schools. G, Chapel built by the 
Franciscans. H, Vestry. I, Back vestry. J, Remains of an older 
church, K, K’, K”, Suggested plan of the original building successively 
reduced to J and @ UL, L’, L”, Walls of old church. L—L’”, Old 
colonnade. M—M’, Remains of a very thick wall with a side door. 
N—N’, Thick wall with less carefully dressed masonry. O, Original 
entrance to the crypt under the altar of*the existing chapel. P, Lustral 
basin or font (?). Q, Mosaic, with Hebrew inscription. R, 8S, Isolated 


fragments of mosaic pavements. 


 seeereseeeeee-s Old church. 
— — — — Original and much larger building, according to Father Paul de 


St. Aignan. 
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present chapel, built by the Franciscans, within a church of 
greater size, J, which, though it bears visible traces of having 
been remodelled by the Crusaders, seems nevertheless to belong 
to an earlier date than theirs. This church, again, is enclosed 
within the original one, whose dimensions were considerably 
greater, K, K’, K’’. I desire to state here that the plan of this 
latter building is to a great extent conjectural,’ and is based 
upon the existence of scattered traces as to the meaning of 
which opinions may differ; the apse, K, especially, is, I 
imagine, purely conjectural. If its existence, with the normal 
orientation to the east, should be confirmed, it would strongly 
sway the balance in favour of the Christian origin of the 
mosaic. 

The presence of fragments of mosaics, which has been 
proved at the point R, within the cireuit of J, and at the point 
S, beyond its cireuit, and consequently within the conjectural 
circuit of K,is a very important fact, provided that we ean 
ascertain that these fragments of mosaic belong to the same 
period as the central Hebrew mosaic. Observe also the bases 
of the ancient range of columns, L-L’, which one is tempted to 
regard as marking one of the (three ?) aisles into which the 
supposed building, K, might have been divided. One of the 
capitals of these columns has been found: it appears that it 
is of the Corinthian order, and of good workmanship. 

T now come to the discovery of the Hebrew mosaic, which 
1s situated at Q, that is to say, almost in the middle of all this 
entanglement of buildings, for the modern chapel, G, and the 
intermediate building, J, seem on the whole to have been placed 
in what must have been the central aisle of the great conjectural 
church, K, The excavation which led to this discovery was 
begun as far up as the present altar, O, at a spot where the 
remains of an ancient wall had previously been noticed. The 
remaining courses of this wall were cleared of earth, and at 
a depth of about 5 feet there was found the threshold of a 
door which must have led into a sort of crypt extending toward 
the west. The explorers consequently dug in that direction, 


' It rests chiefly on the discovery of two fra 


gments of thick walls, parallel 
to one another, shown at M—-M’ and N—N’, : 
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and near the spot P they found, in the middle of a kind of 
chamber, “an urn, or rather a fairly large basin,” probably of 
stone, although the material is not specified. I need not 
enlarge on the importance of this object as bearing upon the 
various questions which I have already discussed. At this 
point the digging had to stop in consequence of certain material 
difficulties. For the present they contented themselves with 
sinking a shaft a little further to the west, near the point Q, 
and it was there that they had the good fortune to come just 
down upon the Hebrew mosaic which forms the subject of this 
essay. 

Such is the present condition of these explorations from an 
archeological point of view. It would be most desirable that 
. they should be renewed at the earliest possible date, and that 
| they should be conducted in a methodical manner. 

I may add that during some building operations undertaken 
some 20 years ago (I imagine in the region marked E) they 
be found a sculptured lintel of a door, with vine leaves and grapes, 
‘ which has unfortunately disappeared. This subject of decora- 
ig tion might equally well belong to a synagogue as to a church, 
| 


so that as far as this goes the question still remains undecided. 
_The same applies to the ornamentation of another sculptured 
lintel, whose existence on the same spot in the seventeenth 
century is attested by a document which has been pointed out 
¥ to me by Father Paul de 8S. Aignan. Father Mariano Morone 
da Maleo,! who, as I have already often had occasion to remark 
elsewhere,? was so singularly well-informed on the archeology 
of the Holy Land, says that he saw sculptured above a door at 
the entrance to the ancient ruined church of Kefr Kenna three 
vases in which he wishes to see the waterpots of the marriage 

of Cana in Galilee.* It is needless to say that this subject of 

vases belongs as much to the symbolic decoration of Jewish as 


of Christian art. 


1 “Terra Santa nuovamente illustrata,” i, p. 362. 
_ 2 For instance, ‘‘ Archwological Researches in Palestine,” vol. i, p. 6. 
% “Come anche nell’ intrare notai sopra una porta tre hidrie scolpite nella 
pietra viva in memoria del miracolo qui operato.” 
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T.—On Cerrain ANTIQUITIES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD or Bett 
JIBRIN. 


Tut moorland hills around Beit Jibrin are rich in antiquities of 
certain types, not perhaps in themselves of great interest, though 
testifying to a much larger population and more extensive culti- 
vation than at present, and therefore of historical value. 

The majority of the structures to which this note refers are 
circular on plan, about 12 feet, more or less, in diameter; they are 
built without cement, of stones measuring every way about 2 feet. 
Inside is always a floor of small stone chips and pebbles. The 
majority are ruined to mere shapeless heaps of stone, or are dis- 
integrated to their lowest course. In the wall of one, part of the 
sill-stone of a door was found, used as building material. 

They recall the mandtir, or watch-towers, still erected in 


vineyards, of which many examples are to be seen near Bethlehem _ 


and elsewhere ; but I have seen no modern example built of such 
large stones as are the ancient specimens, nor is the circular form 


So exclusively selected by the modern builders. There is no 


trace of terracing or other evidence of cultivation to be detected 


about the majority of the structures to which att 


ention is here 
called, and if they 


be actually vineyard towers they must be very 
old. They exist in very considerable numbers, and often are 
found in small groups of six or seven. 
Abu Haggén, but found nothi 
doubtless roofed with boughs. 


I trenched across one at 
ng. Like the mandtir they were 
It is possible that these structures 
‘may have been dry-stone hovels, like the bee-hive cells of 
Scotland and Ireland, or the nawdmis of the Sinai peninsnla. 
I found two or three similar structures rectangular on plan. 
The proportion of this type to the circular is very small. 
On the top of a conspicuous hill to the south of Tell Sanda- 
hannah is the foundation of a building? of large dry-stone blocks. 
It seems to have been a watch-tower of some kind, but there is 


1 Plans of 


these structures haye been drawn, and are deposited in the office 
of the Fund. 
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nothing from which we may deduce its exact purpose or its age. 
There is a similar structure on a hill-top near Tell ej-Judeideh. 

Further, the hills in the district mentioned at the head of this 
note are intersected in all directions by walls which probably 
mark old boundaries. They consist invariably of rows of large 
round stones laid side by side. To plan them would be an endless 
and probably a profitless labour. 

There is one wall stretching over a long low hill southwards 
from Tell Sandahannah. It stops abruptly at each end; and it is 
difficult to guess the purpose for which it was built. Near the 


Srone ty WALL NEAR TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


northern end is lying the stone here sketched; it seems to be 
Roman, and prepared for an inscription which, unfortunately, 
was never cut on it. 


I1l.—Tue Brrak f£SH-SHINANiR. 


As a pendant to the paper on “Sport among the Bedawin,” 


contributed by Mr. Jennings-Bramley to the Quarterly Statement 
of October, 1900, I present a plate of two photographic views 
of a sporting implement which I purchased from a native of 
Zakariya, and which I have not seen described elsewhere. 


It consists of a sheet of cloth, about 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 


9 inches, stretched on two crossed sticks whose ends fit into little 
pockets formed by sewing over the edges at each corner of the 
cloth. The centre of the cloth is ingeniously tied to the inter- 
section of the sticks by gathering it round asmall pebble and 
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winding a string round the neck of the pocket enclosing the 
pebble ; the ends of the string are then secured round the sticks. 
The dried skin of a fox’s head is sewn to the top of the cloth, 
and the surface of the cloth is ornamented with strokes and con- 
centric circles. The latter are printed on in ink by means of a 
die cut out of soft limestone clunch. The palm leaf is con- 
spicuous among the designs ; this is a favourite luck sign, painted 


yer *s of hous ‘ . ‘ 
over door ouses and worked in tatu on women’s faces. JT 


cannot, however, discover that the other signs, or the fox-head, 
have any other special meaning ; the manufacturer’s statement, 
that it is simply to make the object eccentric-looking, is as likely 
as any theoretical explanation to be correct. When the designs 


are dry on the cloth it is dipped in dirty water in order to stain it 
and prevent it being too conspicuons. 
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Finally, special attention must be called to two small holes 
cut about three-quarters of the way up in the cloth. 

The method of employment is as follows :—The sportsman, 
intent on partridge shooting, crouches behind the widespread 
cloth, which he shakes up and down slightly. The partridge is 
alleged to be a bird so inquisitive that it approaches near to find 
ont what this peculiar object is. The sportsman can then watch 


- 


Fey. 


wat 


the birds with his eye through one hole, while with his gun 


through the other he fires at them. 
The name of the implement is Birak 
*“ standard or flag of the partridges.’”! 


esh-Shinanir, that is 


1 The “ flag of the partridges” was frequently used by Hassan, who went 
with me and Mr. Hornstein to Moab in 1899. In my journal for April 5th of 
that year, I wrote :—‘‘ On the way up (the hills east of Jordan) Hassan shot 


| 
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IlI.—A Nore on West Patestintan Donmens. 


In the Quarterly Statement of July, 1901, p. 231, I have spoken 
of the Beit Jibrin dolmen as “ the first example of a megalithic 
sepulchral monument discovered in Western Palestine.” I regret 
that Pére Vincent’s excellent paper on the “ Rude Stone 
Monuments of Western Palestine,” published in the April 
“Revue Biblique,” did not reach me till after my note had 
been printed, as I should not then have claimed for my own 
discovery the honour of priority, which properly belongs to the 
finds of the Dominican Fathers of Jerusalem. I was unaware 
till T read Pére Vincent’s paper that the Abu Dis and other 
dolmens had been noticed so long before the Beit Jibrin monument 
was found, and I trust I will be forgiven the implied slight I 
have unintentionally cast on the discoveries of other investigators. 


IV.—Apprnxpa to tar List or Ruopian Srampep Jar-Hanpturs 
FROM TELL SANDAHANNAH. 


The following handles were found after the list published in 
the Quarterly Statement for January and April, 1901, had been 
despatched to the Fund office. The plate of alphabets, &c., 
having been sent with the list, and not being available for refer- 
ence when the present appendix was drawn up, the paleographical 


details given in column 8 of the list conld not be tabulated, and 
are therefore here omitted :— 


a partridge with the aid of a stalking cloth—a rough representation of a bird 
of prey, something like a large shield, which he held in front of him as he 
advanced, and planted upright on the ground when within shot. The effect 
of the shield was to frighten the bird and keep it cowering on the ground 
whilst Hassan advanced and finally fired through a hole in the cloth.’ When 
not in use the cloth and two sticks were carried separately.—C. W. W. 
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There was also a duplicate of No. 88, which, however, was too 
worn to enable me to determine the nature of the device. It is 
curious to find the caduceus in 328 associated with APAKONTIAA, 
which at Sandahannah and elsewhere, so far as I know, has 
always hitherto been connected with an anchor. 

The reviewer of the Quarterly Statement in the “ Revue 
Biblique”’ has reminded me that I have overlooked Guthe’s find 
of jar-handles of this type in my list of previous discoveries in 
Palestine of antiquities of this class. I regret the oversight. 
A jar-handle from Tell es-Safi must also be included. It was 
published in the Quarterly Statement of October, 1899, as bearing 
a Samaritan inscription, and really the letters look more like 
Samaritan than anything else. I have carefully re-examined it 
in varying lights, and have had to confess myself beaten by it: 
no doubt it is a Rhodian handle, though the inscription is 

It shows a caduceus, the head of which appears in 


illegible. 
the cut. I have also seen a handle with an illegible stamp, 
picked up at Abu Shusheh, 


V.—Tue Nicorpnorten Toms. 


The following notes are designed to supplement, not to 
supersede, the valuable account of this monument contributed 
soon after its discovery by Dr. Schick to the Quarterly Statement 


(1892, pp. 115 et seq.) :— 
I. Kasr el-Asafir.—This small building is not described by 


Dr. Schick, being, as he says, of no great interest. It is 
rectangular, standing almost exactly east and west (prismatic 
compass reading of the long axis 271°). The outcrop of rock 
on which it is built is about 7 to 8 feet in maximum height 
above the surrounding ground; it is roughly scarped. The door- 
way of the building has been in the east side, but it is broken 
out, and is now merely an irregular hole. At the west end is a 
recess with a well-turned arch over it; the recess is 2 feet 6 inches 
across and 111 inches deep. The floor is choked up with grass- 
grown earth and stones. The cores of the walls are composed 
of small stones set in mud, and are faced with hammer-dressed 
roughly-squared stones, set in cement with very wide joints 
between them. On the stones of the arch just referred to are 


: 
i 
5 ’ 
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marks of comb-dressing, but. there is nowhere else any trace of — 


finer dressing in the building. There is nothing to show how 
the building was roofed; the two long walls, especially that on 
the south side, are ruined almost to their foundations. The 
greatest height of wall remaining—at the east end—is 10 feet. 
The recess in the outside of the west wall is probably accidental. 

The dimensions are :—Length, 17 feet 8 inches; breadth, 
14 feet 6 inches (internally). Thickness of walls, from 2 feet 
5 inches to 3 feet 5 inches. 

The building, on the whole, bears considerable resemblance to 
the small seventh century oratories onthe western islands of 
Ireland and Scotland—that is, in its present ruined state. It 
seems from Dr. Schick’s plan to have been more perfect in 1892, 
and to have had a rather different appearance. The analogy 
suggested is, of course, merely intended as an aid to description, 
and no connexion is drawn between the Kasr and the buildings 
cited. The specimen of masonry shown in the drawing! is from 
the inside of the west wall. 

II.—On a projecting knob of rock, scarped all round, 16 feet 
east of the Kasr el-Asafir, is a cup-shaped mark 5} inches deep, 
73 inches across; and across a neighbouring and similar knob is 
cut achannel. These may be the remains of an ancient cup-mark 
system destroyed when the rock was prepared for the reception of 
the building. 

Ut. The Rock Scarps north of the Kasr el-Asafir (see plan 
facing p. 117 of the Quarterly Statement for 1892).—Dr. Schick’s 
plan gives an excellent idea of this complicated system of cuttings. 
Tn the following points I venture respectfully to differ from him :— 

(1) The shadin 


g of the rock-searp south and t of K 
el-Asafir should be eget, en Seen 


on the other side of the line. 

(2) I do not think there is sufficient evidence for the existence 

of steps at the south end of the isolated rectangular mass of rock. 
(3) In the extreme south-east corner of this mass of rock is 

a shallow trough, apparently a rock-cut olive press, partly hidden 

by earth. 
(4) In the corner of the higher portion of this mass of rock, 

just north of the north-west corner of the place marked “ formerly 


' This drawing (with a plan of the building) is deposited in the office of 
the Fund. 


; 
‘ 
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steps,” is a smal! cistern, about 10 feet north to south by about 
8 feet east to west, with barrel-vaulted roof, lined with cement 
throughout. 

(5) The ‘“ water-channel” indicated west of the mass of rock 
is no longer to be traced with certainty, having become clogged 
and concealed with fallen stones. 

(6) The lines of scarping surrounding the isolated mass of 
rock are so irregular and lacking in design, that I cannot feel 
satisfied that they are anything more important than an ancient 
quarry. The rectangular sinking marked “grave” (6 feet 
10 inches long, 2 feet 4 inches across, 3 to 4 feet deep) seems 
to me merely the hole from which a block or blocks have been 
removed. The double scarp running westward from it consists 
of a low southern wall 1 foot high, a horizontal step 2 feet 
3 inches wide, and a deep drop, excavated to 7 feet 4 inches, 
but apparently going deeper. 

(7) Beside the scarped rocks indicated in the plan there is an 
irregular floor of limestone, 45 feet north-west from the north- 
west angle of Kasr el-Asafir. This shows traces of having been 
artificially smoothed, and is terminated eastward by a straight 
side, 10 feet long, apparently worked. The face of this side is 


not vertical, but bevelled. 

IV. The Cave under the Isolated Mass of Rock.—To my eye this 
appears to be the artificial enlargement of a wide and shallow 
natural cavern. The castern portion shows no sign of artificial 
working ; it is 17 paces or about 30 feet wide at the entrance. 
The inner portion is a roughly rectangular chamber, 7 feet 
9 inches in height and 21 feet 4 inches across. The eastern side 
is quite open, and on the other three sides are rectangular 
recesses, extending to 1 foot 3 inches of the roof. 

V.—The tomb-chambers, to which Dr. Schick seems to have 
had difficulty in obtaining access, have their long axis practically 
north and south, the entrance facing north. There is a modern 
iron gate at the door, which formerly was secured by a large 
rolling-stone about 6 feet in diameter and 18 inches thick. This 
still remains in the channel in which it ran. The entrance leads 
downward by a slope and two steps to a vestibule, 13 feet 3 inches 
by 13 feet (but not quite rectangular). A doorway 4 feet 1} inches 
long leads to a small room, covered with a barrel-vaulted roof. 


This room is about 7 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 8 inches. There are 
20¢ 
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two side chambers opening off this room, and another chamber 
behind it; the latter is the most important tomb-chamber, and in 
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it stand the handsome sarcophagi represented on the Plate. There 
are two of these remaining: one is plain, with simple panelling 


TOMB ON NICOPHORIEH JERUSALEM 
SARCOPHAC! 
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worked on the sides ; the other has a floral scroll and rosettes. The 
latter has lost its cover, and the loss has been supplied with three 
fragments of other covers, not apparently intended to be associated 
with the sarcophagus on which they stand or with each other. 
The chamber is 24 feet 8 inches long, 9 feet 84 inches across. 
Beyond it are two rough chambers, apparently unfinished: the 
first has a bare rock surface on the walls, supplemented with 
inserted stones when irregular, and in the jamb of the door. 
The second was apparently an old entrance (perhaps for work- 
men), as its roof consists of movable blocks of stone, apparently 
supporting earth. 

The walls in all the principal chambers and passages are lined 
with marble slabs. The doors were closed by slabs cut to fit the 
reveals. These slabs are still lying about the tomb. 

A sufficient number of the fragments of carved stones lying 
about outside the tomb have already been published by Dr. 
Schick. To attempt to fit them into their places in a hypo- 
thetical surface structure would, I am convinced, prove a rather 
more hopeless task than restoration of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus. They are mostly fragments of egg-and-tongue 
and other classical ornaments, volutes, acanthus leaves, and 
various mouldings—nearly all of a very debased or provincial 
type. 

I prefer to abstain from Speculation as to the persons for 
whom this tomb was intended. In the absence of inscriptions 


all such speculation is mere guesswork, impossible to disprove 
or to substantiate. 


——— = 
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HILL OF 


ana “ JEREMIAH’S GROTTO,” CALLED BY 


ERAL GORDON “SKULL HILL.” 
By Dr. Conran Scutcx. 


1. In 1842, O. Thenius Suggested, on various topographical 
grounds, that this hill was Calvary, where Christ was crucified. 
In 1883 the Jate General Gordon came to the same conclusion 
from quite other reasons. He founded his opinion on the contour 
line 2,549 feet above the sea (Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, 
zsoo Plan, 1864-65), which has roughly the form of a skull, 
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although rather too broad, with the nose-bone turned towards the 
west.! He was confirmed in his opinion by the discovery of a 
rock-hewn tomb at the western foot of the hill, which he declared 
was that of Joseph, and in a garden.2 The view that “ skull” 
hill was Calvary was adopted by many persons, and more 
especially by English and Americans. It was also opposed by 
many other persons, who brought forward good arguments against 
it. This lessened but did not put an end to the enthusiasm for the 
hill. In the cliff on the south-west side of the hill there are two 
holes, running in about 10 feet, which from the shadows thrown 
by the roof and sides always look dark. These holes were thought 
to look like the eye-sockets of a skull, and hence this part of the 
hill was compared with a skull. This conclusion requires a 
great deal of imagination, for the two holes differ greatly in size 
and form. The western and larger hole is part of an ancient 
rock-hewn cistern, which became useless when one side was cut 
away in quarrying stone. It is now a small cave, retaining the 
size and form of the old cistern. The almost horizontal bottom 
is about 14 feet wide, the sides converge as they rise, and, near 
the top, form as it were an arched roof. The other hole, about 
20 feet to the east, is on a lower level, as any good photograph 
will show. Drawings and pictures are “helped” so that the 
holes may appear more like the eye-sockets of a skull. Any 
argument based on them is rather useless, as the name “ Kranion,” 
Calvary, or skull, was probably derived, not from the form of a 
hill, but from the discovery of a human skull in the place. Tradi- 
tion and the early Christian writers say it was the skull of Adam. 
I suggest that it was Goliath’s skull which David brought to 
Jerusalem (1 Samuel xvii, 54; xxi, 9) and buried somewhere 
close to and outside the city, as it could not be buried near. the 
Tabernacle at Nob, where he deposited Goliath's sword. It may 
have been found when Nehemiah rebuilt the walls, and the spot 
called “the skull”—that is, the place where the remarkable 


skull was found. 


1 See General Gordon's note in Quarterly Statement, 1885, p. 79. 
2 St. Matt. xxvii, 60; St. John xix, 41. A full report on this tomb by 
me is given in Quarterly Statement, 1892, pp. 120 ff, and 199. 
2 This idea was repudiated by General Gordon, In a letter he writes :— 
“Skull with caves for eye-sockets,’ that is all one would get if one was foolish 
enough to write. I say it is the contour in a map of 1864.”—C. W. W. 
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2. The tomb at the foot of the north-western part of the hill 
—a Jewish rock-hewn tomb re-used by Christians—was pur- 
chased, with the field (the supposed garden of J oseph), by some 
English people, who were obliged to enclose the field with a 
boundary wall. When the wall was erected they were compelled, 
on the north side, to build it above the scarped rock in which the 
tomb is hewn. But on the east side they had to build it in front 
of the scarp, and to dig down some 10 feet for a foundation. 
Here, about the centre of the side, the entrance to a passage, 
about 3 feet wide and 7 feet high, running eastward into the 
rock, was discovered. It was full of earth, and, as it was not 
cleared, its object could not be ascertained. Probably it led to 
& cave, or grotto similar to that to the east, called “Jeremiah’s” 
grotto. The passage could not be cleared at the time for fear of 
raising difficulties with the Moslems, who closely watched the 
work. But an opening was left in front of it in the new wall, so 
that it could be opened and cleared when an opportunity arrived ; 
and its position was indicated by a mark on the wall above 


ground. On seeing this, and on examining the hill more closely, 
I came to the conclusion 


fallen in and left the roc 
giving the curious outli 
the contour line on the 
explains the openings 
upper portion of the r 
absence of the artifici 
possessed originally, 
an earthquake, perhap 
Zechariah xiy, 5). 
3. It is generall 
both sides justifies 


. 
? 


skull” hill was originally 
ght (Bezetha) inside the town, and that 


; ich now separates them is the result of 
quarrying for stone. Sir ©. Warren (“Jerusalem Memoirs,” 


Plate XII) gives the trench an almost level bed of rock, but the 
many portions of the bed which T have seen, when exposed by 
excavation, are very uneven’and bear the marks of quarrying. 
In some places, especially near “skyl]” hill, the rock is much 
higher than in others. I am therefore convinced that the great 
trench was not made at one time, but is rather the result of 
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quarrying operations spread over a long period,’ including some 
which have taken place during my own residence in Jerusalem. 
The accompanying diagram, based on Sir C. Warren’s Plate XII, 


| —. ory watt _Origiral surface according to Wacren —______. —__~ —--9 
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explains my views, I believe that, as in the case of other ridges 

. near Jerusalem—the ridge of the Mount of Olives, for instance— 
there was originally a depression between the two heights, and 
not an elevation, as shown by the dotted line in the diagram. 
Thus the square cubits of stone removed were far less than they 
would have been if the rock had risen in accordance with the 
dotted line, and the bed of the trench had been as low as it is 
shown in the diagram. These remarks have some bearing on the 
topographical question. It is to be regretted that there is no 
proper plan of Jeremiah’s grotto. English and German writers 
generally mention the grotto, and some of them notice its 
interesting cistern, but none have given a plan.? 


JERUSALEM, June 6th, 1901. 


1 This view, which I have long held, is confirmed by local details that I 
hope to explain in a forthcoming paper.—C. W. W. 
2 Dr. Schick has since sent home a plan and description of Jeremiah’s 
2 grotto, which will be published in the January Quarterly Statement.— 
Cc. W. W. 
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A DRUZE TALISMAN. 
By the Rev. Josepn SEGate. 


THE bronze talisman, of which the following is a photograph, 
belonged to a Druze. It seems to have been a charm against the 
sting of a scorpion. The fortunate possessor of such a treasure 
would, for a “ consideration,” take an impression of it on a piece 
of paper with Arabic ink, as is generally done here with ordinary 
seals. Such an amulet would then be hung round the neck of the 


person stung, or possibly the seal itsel 
the wound, which 


left by the sting. 
The following is a transeri 
legend :— 


f would be pressed against 
would have the effect of pressing out the poison 


ption and literal translation of the 
Tel cect Le eee a aaa 
Ll we LW ostl 


“O, thou Remover of pain, thou Possessor of cures, thou Discerner of remedies, 
thou that answerest prayer, hear us favourably, thou best of men.” 
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Of the four angelic names, A3} 01 and \S&x (probably 


another form for \ic) are well known in Mohammedan 


theology, while the other two, Jr bab and (\S{s.., will probably 


be found in the angeology of the Druze religion. 
The numerical figures round the scorpion may have some 


mystical signification, or may possibly be merely ornamental. 


DAMASCUS. 


THE RUIN AT KHURBET BEIT SAWIR. 


By Gray Hitt, Esq. 


Remains like that depicted under this name in the last number of the 
Quarterly Statement are to be found on the east of the Jordan—one 
large one, and if I remember right a second smaller, in the depressed 
plain of El Bukeia, lying between Es Salt and Jerash, and several on or 
near the Haj Road, between Umm Shettah (Mashita) and Er Reutheh. 
But in all these instances the four walls of the quadrangle stand in a 


more or less complete state. 


A CRUSADING INSCRIPTION. 
By Professor Turopore F, Wriaut, Ph.D. 


In the Semitic Museum here my attention has been attracted to a block 
of marble measuring about one foot each way. It is fragmentary, and 
appears to have been broken off or cut out from a slab. I can learn 
nothing as to the history of it, except that it was a part of the collection 
made some years ago in Palestine by Dr. Selah Merrill. It does not 
appear that he has anywhere given a description of it. The letters, so far 
as they are unharmed, are large and clear, There are five lines, of which 
not one is perfect, but it is not likely that much is broken off, because 
the meaning, as I apprehend it, does not require more than a letter or 
two in lines three and four. 

The language appears to be old French, but on this and every other 
point I speak only tentatively, and am seeking information rather than 
giving it. The fourth line can scarcely be anything but a date approxi- 
mating A.D. 1250, or at least before 1290. Moreover, the whole appearance 

sthat of an epitaph. Taking this view of it, I would suggest that the 
first line may have contained the word respassé, meaning to pass to the 
other life, to die. The second line may have been ciel in carité, or 
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something like that, meaning “heaven in the love of.” The third line 
lacks the first letter only of nostre seignor, our Lord. In the next line we 
have Orist, spelled without the “h,” as in carité for charité. The last 
line seems to say @ demi Juli. In all the lines something is lacking at 


OSTRASAIGNC 
ARISG:RIdC: 


the end, and two of them 


lost can be supplied by co 
thus when complete :— 


are fractured at the beginning. What is thus 
njecture only, but possibly the five lines rea 


EST RESPASSE AU 
CIEL IN CARITE 
OSTRE SEIGNOR 
CRIST : M: CC: L™ 
A DEMI : JUL~ 
in this view of it a 
the meaning was “ 


There was line above—or several lines—now 


destroyed, and ——passed to heaven in the love of 
our Lord Christ [in the year] 125—, in the middle of J uly.” 


I submit this in the hope that more light can be thrown by others, 
Cameriner, U.S.A. 


fo  S 
Nore sy PROFESSOR CLERMONT- 
This fragment of a medieval inscription may 


GANNEAU. 


be thus restored :— 


quit}respafsa an Yan] 
[d]e Pincair[nacion n-] 
ostre Seignofr ihu] 
Crist MCCLI . . ‘ 
a demi inifgnet 1] 
Ici git (Sire ou Madame). . . qui trépassa en an de Vincarnation 


(de) notre Seigneur Jesus Christ 1251 (ou 1254 ?) a la mi-Juillet 
(Juignet ?), 
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Ti is more than probable that it is the epitaph of some person con- 
nected with the Crusades. I should not be surprised if the stone 
came from St. Jean d’Acre. Paleographically and epigraphically the 
inscription closely resembles a tombstone from this city which I reported 
and published in my “Rapport sur une Mission en Palestine et en 
Phenicie” (1881), planche X, a. The date is a little more recent, 1278. 
The epitaph—that of Sire Gautier Meynebzeuf—is also in old French. 


NOTE ON DOLMENS. 


As regards dolmens in “ Western Palestine,”’ it seems to be over- 
looked that I have described one on Mount Gilboa, and a group 
west of Banids, and that others, such as the Hajr ed-Dumm, occur 
in Upper Galilee. I have given reasons for concluding that 
those in Moab were not tombs ; but I have also pointed out that 
the modern Arabs erect small trilithons in connection with the 
circles round their graves, and I believe the nomads west of 
Jordan do the same. It seems to be necessary to distinguish 
these monuments, and to make it clear that those recently dis- 
covered in the south, and said to be connected with such graves, 
are not merely quite modern Bedawin structures, such as would 


not have been considered worth special notice during the survey. 
C. R. Conver. 


THE SITE OF CALVARY. 
By Coronet C. R. Conver, LL.D., R.E. 


Canon MacCotr is well known as a controversial writer; but in 
the present case he does not appear able to throw any new light 
on the question in dispute. He is pleased to suggest that within 
the last seven years I may have changed my mind, having 
apparently not read my article on Jerusalem in the new 
“ Dictionary of the Bible” (Messrs. Clarke and Co.). He recom- 
mends me to read the Bible, which I had been in the habit of 
doing before I had the pleasure of making his acquaintance. He 
describes me as a “convert” to the views of Dr. Robinson, 
though I am not aware of having ever changed my views on 
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this question. He considers that my writings lack evidence of 
research, and that I rely chiefly on Robinson, though he does 
not quote any evidence with which I have not been acquainted, 
from the original authors, for many years past. In spite of the 
strength of assertion which characterises his paper, I consider 
that it is an imperfect representation of the question in dispute, 
and that, in many respects, it is misleading. 1 do not think 
that much good is done by raising such controversies; but -if 
they are raised it should be in a tone of moderation and respect 
for the opinion of others. The views which I advocate are held 
by a large number of persons, who have examined the evidence 
with care and intelligence, and have reached a couclusion the 
reverse of that held by Canon MacColl. 

I will only refer briefly to points which seem to me likely to 
mislead. I deny that Canon Williams disposed of the arguments of 
Dr. Robinson, or that the Opinion of a German writer in 1854 has 
any particular value now. Canon MacColl mixes up two distinct 
questions: (1) whether the cliff at Jeremiah’s Grotto be the true 
site of Calvary, as I believe ; (2) whether the tomb beneath be 
the true Holy Sepulchre, which I have always denied. He is 
apparently not aware that the Jews had four different methods 
of execution, and that they crucified those whom they stoned. 
The Carthaginians, as well as the Romans, used also to crucify. 


He should make further study of the Talmud before committing 
himself to his assertions. 


Considering the 
believe that the * 
to Jews, and Ori 


uncleanness connected with death, I cannot 
Place of a skull” could ever have been sacred 
gen must have referred to Jewish Christians. 
St. Paul does not allude to the legend of Adam’s skull, nor do 
I know of any legend in Jewish Writings connecting Adam with 
Golgotha—I consider it most improbable. Pilate delivered over 
Our Lord to the Jews to crucify, and they may naturally be 


supposed to have used the ordinary “place of stoning.” But 
whatever Pilate may ha 


ve thought as to Jewish customs, it is 
stated that Christ suffered “ without the gate’ (Heb. xiii, 12), 
The Christian authorities quoted by Canon MacCoil are all 
later than the conversion of Constantine, excepting Origen, who 
does not say that he knew the site of Calvary, and Tertullian, 
who is only cited. I have been carefully through the works 
of Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Tertullian, in the hope of finding 


es 
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some light on the subject, with the result of being unable to 
discover a single passage showing that the site was known to 
them. Nor have I found such a passage quoted by others. Nor 
is there any contemporary account of the return of the Christians 
to Jerusalem after 70 a.v. There are certainly no coins in exist- 
ence which prove that a temple to Venus was erected “over 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre.” There is no contemporary 
account of Helena’s visiting Calvary, and Eusebius (whether an 
eye-witness or not) does not explain how the conclusion was 
reached, that the site uncovered was the true one, recovered as he 
says, “‘ beyond all hope.” 

Whatever we may think of the fourth century—and such men 
as Jerome and Chrysostom had a very bad opinion of the state of 
the Church in their days—it is certain that the views of Eusebius 
as to Bible sites are as often wrong as they are right, while the 
earliest pilgrim (from Bordeaux) makes many mistakes, as when 
he places the scene of the Transfiguration on Olivet. That 
Eusebius,’ Jerome, and others were wrong in saying that the 
New Jerusalem was opposite the old is shown by the extant 

remains of the second wall. Jerome does not refer to that wall, 
however, but to the wall built by Hadrian. It is impossible to 
show that a garden still existed in the time of Cyril or Willibald, 
especially if we are to believe that a Pagan temple had been built 
on the sites. Nor do these authors mean us to understand this. 
T am at a loss to understand how Canon MacColl can suppose this 
garden ‘‘in” the place of Crucifixion (“not near,” he insists) to 
have existed still in the thirteenth century, when the whole space 
was covered by the Cathedral as now. El Yakit could not 
describe what could not exist. Like the preceding authorities, 
he means that the site was believed to have been originally in 
a garden. There was, moreover, no ‘‘ second wall”’ visible in the 
thirteenth century, and the Cathedral was inside the city. 

Canon MacColl seems to think that the Babylonian Mishnah 
differs from that of Jerusalem (the correct citation is, I believe, 
T.B. Baba Kama, 82a), but anyhow the evidence of a writer about 
800 a.p., as to a rose garden “in the time of the prophets,” has 


2 


no value at all. 
The statement that the second wa 


1 Eusebius does refer to New Jerusalem. According to the only note I have 
at hand, the passage is ir his “ Life of Constantine ” (iii, 33). 


11 must cross the Tyropeon”’ 


a 
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shows, unfortunately, that Canon MacColl does not understand 
the topography of Jerusalem.’ This is exactly the reason why 
I have always drawn the second wall just where its remains have 
subsequently been discovered to exist. The passage mentioned 
by the Canon (2 Chron. xxvi, 9) is one frequently quoted in 
my published works; but it does not, in my opinion, bear the 
construction which he gives, nor does it in the least conflict 
with the line I have always proposed for the wall, nor does the 
Greek text conflict with the Hebrew. The passage from Tacitus 
I have also had occasion to quote, but it throws no fresh light 
on the question. I consider that his description applies well to 
the walls as I propose to draw them. 

There are many other points which seem to me to show that 
Canon MacColl has not mastered the literature of his subject, or 
weighed the arguments on the other side. It is certain, from the 
rock levels of Jerusalem, that the present traditional site of 
Calvary was the summit of a rocky knoll rising high above the 


Tyropcwon. The line of wall as he draws it would leave this knoll 
just outside the wall, in a way which, 
acquainted with ancient fortified sites co 
possible. But the city of Jerusalem, 
considerably beyond the second wall 
difficulty remains, 


the present and the ancient town 


in my opinion, no one 
uld for a moment think 
about 30 A.p., extended 


most later Christi 
apologetic ; and it 
of Josephus and of 
indication. 


I do not, however, Suppose that any argument will convince 
those who have taken another view, and I have no desire to enter 
further into controversy on the subject.* 


Ennis, July 12th, 1901. 


' I would note that Josephus does not use the word given by Canon MacColl 
as meaning to “ enclose.” . 


__ He does not, I think, refer. 6 <igeaim: bal tothe vations dircotibabl et the 
walls, which gave flanking fire—on the north, west, and south sides of the city. 
* For detailed argument on the subject, I beg to refer to the last chapters 
of my “Handbook to the Bible,” and to my recent article on J erusalem in 
Dr. Hastings’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
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os EXCURSUS ON THE RESURRECTION ON THE HYPO- 

THESIS THAT IT TOOK PLACE FROM A TOMB 
SIMILAR IN CONSTRUCTION TO THE TOMBS OF 
THE KINGS, AND IN THAT VICINITY. 


By Canon GELL. 


Atrempts to realise the actual conditions under which this, the supreme 
event of human history, was accomplished have often been confused by 
want of a clear idea of the particular kind of tomb in which the body of 
our Lord was laid. The serious difficulty of harmonising the visits to 
the tomb, recorded by the Evangelists, together with prevailing miscon- 
ception as to the tomb itself, have combined to produce a vague impres- 
sion as to what really took place detrimental to a firm belief in its 
historical veracity. 

It is easy to deprecate investigation, and to point to strong and even 
bitter divergencies of opinion, but when the angel, seated upon the 
stone he had rolled back, said to the affrighted women, “Come see the 
place where the Lord lay,” he gave some sort of sanction to our topo 
graphical enquiries, while he struck the only note of localism in religion 


which remains in this dispensation. 


re In a former paper I have enumerated thirteen indicating hints, 
taede gathered from Holy Scripture, pointing to the locality where we may 


expect to find the sepulchre, and suggesting the kind of sepulchre for 
which we should search. To my own mind these are fully sutticient to 
exclude from consideration both the traditional site within the present 
Cana. city and the recently suggested site just outside of it; but I have care- 

ide fully guarded myself from assuming that I have proved that the Kubur 
,' es-Saladeen was the actual tomb where, as in a mortuary chapel, the 
sacred body of the Lord lay. Indeed, if I felt as certain as some 
advocates of other sites profess themselves to be, I should not proclaim 
it, lest some modern disciples of Eusebius and Constantine should make 
ch, it a place for pilgrimage. All for which I contend is this—-that the 
indications about the burial in Scripture prove—not that this was the 
place, but that the place was like this, and in this vicinity, and what I 
now desire to do is to show how the Resurrection might have taken 
place, on the supposition that it took place there. 

In order to make the matter as plain as possible it is necessary to 
remind your readers of the peculiar construction of this ancient Jewish 
burial place, and to refer them to the plan which accompanies this paper. 
“In the place where He was crucified there was a garden ” (there is nothing 
about a “villa,” which has been imported into the narrative without 
authority) ; ‘and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man 
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yet laid. There laid they Jesus therefore because of the Jews’ prepara- 
tion day ; for the sepulchre was nigh at hand ” (St. John xix, 41, 42), 
Thus the record runs, and supposing that the three crosses were set 
up near the side of the great north road, as seems not improbable, and - 
in strict accordance with Roman custom, at a place near the cross roads 
called Golgotha (possibly as being on the traditional site of the tomb of 
Adam), the “ garden” would be the excavated enclosure 10 or 15 yards 
from the crosses and about 20 yards from the roadside. In the western 
scarp of this recessed plot, which is about 30 yards square, the sepulchre 
was made, It consisted of a distyle portico leading to a vestibule about 
38 feet by 16 feet, in the southern end of which is a tank for the water 
required for lustration of the corpse, and below the level of the floor is 
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A. The embalming chamber, £. Probable place of stone of urction. 
B. The vestibule, Ff. The garden. } 
©. The tank, G. The connected passage to back of 
D. The groove for the rolling stone at 


the rolling stone, 
entrance, H, The stone bench. 
the peculiar arran 
this tomb from 


which the dise 


gement for concealing the entrance which distinguishes 
all others now ex 


tant at Jerusalem, as the only one in 
of stone closing the entrance, remains in place. The 
archit rave above the portico is still to be seen ornamented with the 
same “ ill-understood Roman Doric,” as Ferguson calls it, which fixes the 
date of the tomb, as is allowed by all experts, to the time of Herod, 
but the pyramids, stele, or cippi, mentioned by Josephus, are gone. 
Approximate figures of dimension only are given, because we 
that in all but one chamber the 
® been used was the Roman foot of 
the Jewish cubit of 25:2 inches seems 
use of these measures is another proof 
on, which it is generally supposed was 


measure which appears to hav 
11°6 inches. In one chamber 
to have been adopted. The 
of the date of the excavati 
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used in subsequent years by Helena, Queen of Adiabene. Ferzuson 
argues that Herod himself was buried here and not at Herodium. If so 

he must—on my hypothesis—have got the place from Josejh of 
; . Arimathea, the rich and honourable councillor, by whom it had bien 
he! prepared for his own use. The prophet Isaiah foretold that the 
} Messiah’s grave would be made “ with the wicked and with the rich in 


fF io his death,” and certainly if our Lord was laid here Joseph was rich 
i “ enough and Herod wicked enough to fulfil the prophecy. At the time 
a of. the crucifixion the tomb had just been “hewn in stone,” so there 
“* would have been none of the additional chambers and loculi which we 
4 find there now. The only chamber required at first was what I may 


_— «ail: the embalming chamber, which in this tomb is about 19 feet square, 
and surrounded by a stone bench. There would probably have been 
also a stone of unction, or bier, on which the body lay, while the process 
of embalming was being effected and the loculus dug. Convenience 
makes it probable that the body was not deposited on the floor of the 
chamber. Of course, the paving slab, which ultimately was to conceal 

_ the entrance, would not have been laid down till the whole process was 
finished. Thus the women who sat “over against ” the sepulchre could 

. see into it, and there seems to have been no restriction to prevent any 

friends entering the vestibule or even going inside the chamber where 

the body lay ; so whether the women were seated (the Jewish posture 

: of mourning) on the opposite garden wall, as I thought at one time, or 

ng had entered the vestibule for closer observation, and sat near the further 

a or northern end of it, would muke no difference to the fact that from 

a outside the chamber they could see “how the body was laid.” This we 
to __ -vead they did before they retired on the eve of the Sabbath. The method 
eae by which the entrance was closed has been often described, and I need 

Re not explain it, except to observe that the stone disc, the greater part 

_ of which is now remaining, is about 3 feet in diameter and 1 foot thick, 

and sufliciently heavy to justify the fears of the women that without 

help they could not move it away from the entrance where they had 
seen it rolled by Joseph’s servants on the Friday evening. The concealed 
passage by which a man could get behind it to roll it with a lever across 
the entrance is indicated by dotted lines in the plan. After a corpse 
had been embalmed and the loculus dug it was sealed up, the entrance 

: eed and then the paving slabs forming the floor of the vestibule 

_ would have been laid over all, cemented in the reveal, and the entomb- 

+. t was complete. The only other feature of this remarkable tomb 

“id which needs mention is the means of access to the herb garden 

7% in which it was constructed. This was by a rock-cut staircase of 

iM enty-five steps leading down from the level of the ground above to 

i he : archway, cut through a curtain of rock 7 feet thick, admitting to 

' dev. In my time the stairs and garden were encumbered with 

> bbish, which has now been cleared away, and portions of the pillars 

F the disty le and, as is conjectured, of the pyramids which Josephus 
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mentions, have been found by the indefatigable Dr. Schick among the 


dé bris. 

Let me now suppose that this was the new tomb of the Jewish 
Councillor who went to Pilate on that fateful afternoon and begged the 
body of Jesus, and try to realise the scene. The mysterious darkness 
had passed away. The westering sun is casting level beams across that 
wonderful landscape, now comparatively tame and featureless, touching 
the gilded spikes along the roof of the great Temple, and reddening all 
the loftier buildings of the city with sunset glow. A few lingering 
women remain near the crosses, which the Centurion has just left, after 
handing over to. Joseph legal possession of the body of Jesus. Joseph 
and Nicodemus, with four or five servants and slaves, proceed, as rapidly 
as possible, with their work of love. Not 10 yards from the cross—if, as 
I believe, it was a cross—is the recent excavation with its scarce finished 
tomb. Thither the whole party hurriedly go, lifting their precious burden 
down the steps, through that archway into the vestibule. At the cistern 
close to the entrance the lacerated frame is washed quickly and carefully, 
before being passed through the entrance and laid on the bier or slab 
near it, watched by the women, as the heavy jar of powdered spice is 
brought in by the slaves, and sufficient quantity used, by sprinkling it 
between the folds of the linen cloths and face napkin, to keep the body 
sweet and fragrant over the Sabbath. No doubt several servants were 
required to carry the Spices, to fetch water for the lustration, and to 
perform the necessary services which neither Nicodemus nor Joseph 
could have performed, on such a day, with their own hands. At least 
five or six persons must have been moving about, in the performance of 


py ao the chamber. But it is clear that whatever was 
one was only provisional ; especially as the unguents required to be 
used with the powdered m " : 


’ yrrh and aloes were not brought till Sunday 
morning, when the women came to complete the embalmment. 

” Tt was now nearly six o’clock. The Sabbath was close at hand. Out 
Ps must all come at once, and one of the slaves must roll the heavy dise 
7 stone across the entrance. In that dark subterraneous tomb, in the 
pi of death, the body lay, till the yet deeper mystery of 
was accomplished, unsee y 
moments of the third da ‘ i Stk OO ee 

It was Passover time in J erusalem. Th 
the New Jerusalem—which Pavol sks coins ee 
the city, was crowded with 


through the clustering tenements were 


dark and tort . The Galil 
disciples would be lodged there. yy hdeteheee 7 —- 


John and Peter would seem to have 
occupied a separate lodging. The mother of Jesus had gone, probably to 


Bethany, or to John’s house, to recover from the shock she had sustained. 
Before the day dawned Mary of Magdala, with her friends, hastened to 
the sepulchre. If they had not lodged in the suburb, they could not have 
done so, as the city gates were never opened till daybreak. They seem 
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to have known nothing of what had happened in the interval. Even the 
“great earthquake,” which must have been limited to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tomb, does not seem to have been noticed. 

When they reached the entrance they see at once that it had been 


emi: violated, and fly to tell the rest, but Mary quickly returns, for we tind 


her again, alone, in the vestibule, gazing sadly into the dark chamber. 
The entrance being below the level of the floor, she had to stoop down, 
perhaps to kneel, in order to look in. She sees, through her tears, two 
persons, seated at the head and foot of the slab, where she had seen the 
oa body laid. In the early light, 20 feet or more below the level of the 

Ay ground, it was too dark for her to see that they were angels. Supposing 
Pi ge We them servants of the owner, she replies to their question: “ Why 
_————ssweepest thou?” with her complaint that the body had been removed. 
= Suddenly she becomes aware that someone was standing in the 
portico behind her. She turns to speak to him, but his back being to 
‘the light, she does not recognise him ; and supposing him to be the 
_——s earetaker, prefers to him the same complaint, offering to take charge of 
the body, if he would tell her where it was. I need not point out how 
~ exactly all this agrees with the construction of the Kubur es-Saladeen. 

Mary of Magdala was a person of good means, and probably feared, lest 
eur Lord, who had died as a criminal, might be cast into the common 
pit in which criminals were usually buried. This she was most anxious 
to prevent. His voice pronouncing her name, undeceived her and con- 
vinced her that it was not the gardener, but the Master himself. 

_-——s- Then follows the visit to the empty tomb made by John and Peter. 
ere: How they missed the others on the way to or from the place, can only be 
explained by supposing there were narrow lanes through the gardens. 
and suburb, as we see in many Oriental cities. One party would go this 
way, and another that. The asseverations of so reputable a person as. 
‘Mary seems to have stirred St. John and St. Peter out of their despon- 
Ponsa dency. They ran—probably it was only a very few minutes’ run—to the 
_ place, eager to test the truth of Mary’s story. John first, rashes to the 
__ open door, but hesitates to go in. Peter, who never hesitated, enters, 
then John follows. What they saw is described by St. John without 
comment. His simple narrative leaves us to fill in the details, and, as in 

so much recorded by the Evangelists, to draw the necessary inferences. 

AAO doing so the most scrupulous care is needed lest we over-run the 
ik record. When John reached the vestibule he sees the tomb is open, 
and, like Mary, he stoops down to look in, and sees the linen clothes, 
but not the napkin, till Peter enters and he follows. Then they both see 
what made John believe, not merely that the body was gone—that was 
 oebyious—but that it had been removed in some way that had left the 
linen cloths undisturbed, and the face napkin folded up and laid aside 

_ “in a place by itself.” In a very interesting attempt to throw some 
light on the facts by Mr. Latham, the Master of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
idge, the writer is hampered, if I may be permitted to say so, hy 
erroneous theory of the sort of tomb in which our Lord lay. He 
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supposes the body laid in one of the arcosolia of a cave on a level with 
the ground, on which the sun is streaming in through a door 4 feet high, 
which would not have required a stooping posture to look into it, but 
, would have required a stone of enormous dimension to close it. He 
thinks the napkin lay on a low step which had acted asa pillow for the 
head of the corpse, and which, if it was like the representation of it in the 
illustration, would have dislocated the cervical vertebrae. On this raised 
step, where the head had lain, Mr. Latham supposes the nap! ia lay in 
the form in which it had been bound round the head and face of Jesus. 
He bases this idea on the word ‘evrerudtypévoy, which he interprets to 
mean “retaining the twisted form which had been given to it when 
it had been twined round the head of our Lord.” One of the first Greek 
scholars of that University of which Mr. Latham is an ornament,’ assures 
me that the word will not bear this meaning ; but simply means “folded” 
or “rolled up.” Mr. Latham’s object is to show that in the resurrection 
there was no touch of human hands, with which we entirely agree, but 
as angelic hands had rolled back the stone, so they doubtless removed the 
face napkin, rolled it up, and laid it “apart in a place by itself,” which 
surely cannot mean that it was left in the same place and in the same 
form in which it had been before. And why the napkin should have 
been left, by Mr. Latham’s theory, “ standing up a little and retaining 
its rounded form,” when the linen cloths were, as he says, “lying flat,” 
he does not explain. Moreover, he supposes that the whole of the 


hundred pounds weight of powdered spice was enclosed in the cloths— 
a supposition both unne 


the ointments were not 
provisional nature of w 
abilities are not neces 
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| sary to maintain Mr. Latham’s position, that the a: 

Pte gi of the cloths was such as to suggest an evanescence 

vit eae ee out be Romo, rather than a disrobing or hasty casting “ 
» Which would have indica ) 

hice, . Wh eae ted removal of the body by human 


stick as closely as we can to the record. The linen 
Loo were lying “by themselves” (St. Luke xxiv, 12), probably on the 
8 rom which the Lord had risen, The napkin, for some reason not 


stated, was rolled up “apart in : m ; 
stone bench which run P a place by itself,” probably this was the 


: 8 round the ch Z E 
not being visible by § e chamber, that part of it near the door 


t. John from outside. Gradually, ver radual 
the stupendous fact dawned upon the minds of the Aiea . shies rae 
pondering and wondering home. The other visits to the tomb, so far as 
they throw any light upon it, are in accordance with my theory, but I do 
not attempt the task of marshalling those visits in their order—a task 

; ‘ © present state of our record. No doubt 
we are not in possession of all the facts, and must wait for the solution 
of any difficulties in harmonising those we have. We have enough to 
indicate the quarter where the tomb may be looked for, and the kind 
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1 The Master of Corpus. 
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of tomb it was ; and there is but little excuse for those travesties of the 
great event we often meet with in pictures and descriptions, 


Norr. 


Among the indicia which I gave in a former paper for identifying the 
probable site of the sepulchre, was the hint, for it is no more, afforded 
by the curious fact that the Jewish ritual required the burnt sacrifice 
to be killed “on the side of the altar northward.” Eusebius is blamed 
for not knowing that the type required that the sacrifice should be 
without the camp, @¢., outside the city—but the indication of locality 
to which I have drawn attention has escaped all our topographers, 
except Sir Charles Wilson ; though there seems no reason why one type 
should be more topographically important than the other. Surely 
St. Paul applied the one that we might learn how to apply the other. 

‘ aR Gi: 
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Paliistinischer Diwant—Dr. Dalman, who was entrusted by Franz 
Delitzsch with the final revision of his Hebrew New Testament, has 
earned the esteem and gratitude of scholars by his “Grammatik des J udisch- 
Palistinischen Aramaisch,” “ Die Worte Jesu,” and other learned works. 
Here he enters a field where, in spite of all that has been written on 
Palestine, little of importance has hitherts been done. With a view to 
this undertaking he enjoyed the special tuition of Dr. Albert Socin 
during the last winter of that scholar’s life. The 15 months, from March, 
1899, till June, 1900, he spent in the Orient, studying the various aspects 
of the people’s life. The desire to find illustrative material in connection 
with the recently revived interpretation of the Song of Solomon, led 
him to make a collection of Arabic folk songs. Their importance for his 


‘main purpose is obvious. The life and thought of such peoples are faith- 
fully reflected in their proverbs, their tales, and especially their popular 


songs, passed on from mouth to mouth. A selection from his gathering 
is here laid before us, with only such notes as are needful to understand 
the songs and indicate the localities where they were found. A fuller 
treatment of these things is reserved for another publication. The book 
will be eagerly read by all who desire a thorough acquaintance with the 


- life and thought of the Syrian peoples. Bible students will find welcome 


light on many interesting problems. 
The wide field from which the materials are drawn lends this volume 


a peculiar value. From Jerusalem to Aleppo, from Nebo to Damascus, 


1 Palistinischer Diwan als Beitrag zur Volkskunde Paliistinas, gesammelt 
und mit Ubersetzung und Melodien herausgegeben von Gustaf H. Dalman. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1901. 
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from the sea-shore to the desert, Dr. Dalman found everywhere willing 
helpers. In the difficult work of interpretation skilful native assistance 
was happily forthcoming, so that his renderings may be taken as fairly 
representing the popular sense. 

The Arab reckons “ true song” (Shir sahth or shir mazbat) only such 
as conform to the 16 models of old Arab poetry. All others he describes 
as “faulty” (maghlat), or “corrupt” (fasid). This condemns nearly all 
popular songs, and most of the contents of this collection. The people's 
poet allows himself great freedom in poetic form, the number and 
measure of syllables, and in manipulating the rhyme. Dr. Dalman gives 
a clear and careful account of the 18 forms of poetry exemplified in his 
collection, with notes as to the subjects for which they are suited, and the 
localities where they are used : eg., No. 10, Hadi, is the battle march of 
the Bedawin ; it is also used at marriages by the peasants in North 


Palestine. The rhythmic treatment of the songs would be possible only 


with a thorough linguistic commentary. It was not required by the main 
purpose of the work. The natives ¢ 


ould give no help, being unused to 
speak their songs, and knowing onl y the rhythm of the melodies. As to 


rhythm, the melodies go their own way, so complicating the problem. 


Its practical solution is to be desired ; it will set Old Testament metrics 


on firmer ground than is now occupied. 


An interesting account is given of Arab music, vocal and instrumental, 
with its peculiar characteristics. Striking features are the narrow 
compass and brevity of the melodies. One tune-phrase, repeated to every 
line, serves for a whole song, making for the Oriental a pleasing monotony 
of which he never tires, Harmony is never attempted. None of 
Mr. Macalister’s melodies (Quarterly Statement, April, 1900) appears 
among Dr. Dalman’s, so there is evident} y a wide field to be reaped. 

Pronunciation varies in different districts. Thus + and o are some- 


times spoken like CL? and 0 and Sometimes like Cw and Jj; An exact 


phonetic transcription would therefore be apt to mislead as to the 
underlying consoy 


pag 1ants, unless accompanied by the text in Arabic letters. 

ty ie mi adopts, with two exceptions, a uniform system of equivalent 
signs wat notes as to pronunciation in different localities. The mistaken 
dsch used for ~ ‘2 S0 many German works is correctly replaced by 
g = French j. Cis represented by k, 9, 


and dsch. It is often spoken as 
a distinct Hamza, 


but to write’ would confuse with . and |. ce) is 
represented by & and tsch. It is well to remember, however, that even 
in a given locality the pronunciation is not always uniform. In 
Nazareth, e.g., 4 is pronounced both as ) and as +. On the east of 


the Jordan ro is sometimes hard 7 @sin Egypt. Dg would be a better 


equivalent for soft ¢$ than dsch; the seh sound is certainly not usual. 
The g pronunciation is indistinguishable from hard rc For <)> 4, and 


tsch are often used indifferently by the same speaker, e.g., S. 206, in the 
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same line (five from foot), we have ikuttinitsch and wajesanit. The 
vocalisation represents as closely as possible the pronunciation of those to 
whose dictation the songs were written. 

The songs are arranged in groups according to the occasions when 
they are oftenest sung. A notable contribution is made to our know~ 
ledge. We can now hear the very words with which the mother sings 
her babe to sleep, or cheers the monotony of domestic routine, in which 
joy is uttered at festive seasons, and grief in the hour of sorrow and 
death ; the Songs chanted by women at the well and reapers in the field ; 
that echo through the vineyards at the vintage, that entertain the guest 
in medafy ov desert tent ; the songs of shepherd, sailor, camel-driver, 
and pilgrim ; the songs of tribesmen moving to battle, and also those 
with which the drinkers spice their carouse—for Moslem and Christian 
drinkers there are, despite contrary precept and sentiment. 

Patriotic songs, songs in praise of Nature, and travel songs there are 
none. Love songs serve for many occasions. The bulk of this collection 
deals with the experiences and humours of lovers, z.e., of young men and 
maidens ; very few directly concern the bride and bridegroom. Songs 
which describe the physical charms of the loved one deserve consideration 
because of their aflinity with certain songs in tlhe Song of Solomon. 
These descriptive songs are sung at all times, not only at weddings, and 
can be referred to the bridal pair only when they are directly indicated. 
The suggestion is that the Song of Solomon contains love songs, not 
wedding songs. In this connection Dr. Dalman points out that the 
Autumn, not the Spring, is the favourite marriage season in Palestine. 
The harvest produce provides the dowry for the bride, and leisure comes 
with the end of the threshing. 

It is a peculiarity of Arab song to represent the beloved maiden as 
a male, and poets love to speak at times of “friends” in the plural when 
only one “female friend” is meant. The Arab holds it seemly thus 
lightly to veil his love. This peculiarity the reader must bear in mind. 

For a work of such nicety and complexity this is singularly free 
from printer’s errors. In the song “ Auf dem Wege zum Grab eines 
Briutigams ” (8. 23), line 4 of the Arabic has fallen out. 

Tt is to be hoped that the reception accorded to this volume will be 
such as to encourage Dr. Dalman in the prosecution of a task for which 


he is so admirably equipped. 
W. Ewya. 


Quvres Completes de Fl. Joséphe, traduites en Frangais sous la direction 
de Tu. Reinacu—tome i, “ Antiquités Judaiques,” liv. 1-5, traduction de 
J. Weill, Paris, 1901.—A notice of this important work will be given in 
a later Quarterly Statement. M. Reinach, whilst retaining the general 


‘yvevision of the work, has entrusted the translation to several young 


scholars. Four volumes will be devoted to the “ Antiquities,” two to the 
“Life” and “ Wars,” and one to “Against Apion,” a general index, and 
a critical study of the life and work of Josephus. The first volume, 


2023 
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translated by M. Weill, includes the first five books of the “ Antiquities,” - 


and an introduction by M. Reinach. 


Recued d Archéologie Orientale, vol. iv, parts 17-21, by M. CLermonrt- 
GanyEAD, M.L., Paris, 1901.—Translations of two of the articles, “The 
Eand of Promise Mapped in Mosaic at Ma&deba” and “The Cufie 
Inscription in the Basilica of Constantine, &c.,” appeared in the last 
Statement. In other articles M. Ganneau deals with the sepulchra} 
inscription of a prominent member. of the Roman colony of Berytus 
(Beirat), found at Niha, north-east of Zable, in the Lebanon ; the old 
popular idea, mentioned by classical writers, that stags eat snakes; a 
Phoenician stele from Amrit, Marathus, on the Syrian coast north of 
Tripoli ; and makes several additions to Herr Bauer’s list of articles of 
clothing worn by the Arabs of Palestine. But the most interesting article 
is that on “ Le droit des pauvres chez les Nabatéens.” The author shows 
that before our era the Nabateans had great quadrennial festivals; certain 
laws for the benefit of the poor, which came into operation periodically, 
and were not unlike those of the Sabbatic year of the Jews, were 
connected with these festivals ; the year 85 of the era of Bostra 
(March 22nd, 189, to March 21st, 190 a.p.) coincided with a N abatean 
festival year ; this fixed date enables us to construct the Nabateean cycle, 
and this cycle corresponds from end to end with that of the Olympiads. 
With less certainty it is stated that the Nabatzan Acta Dusaria of the 
Roman epoch were quadrennial festivals under the patronage and name 
of Dusares, the great national god of the Nabateans. These festivals 
apparently coincide with those of the Nabatzean cycle, and were, perhaps, 
< i of them ; they characterised years which may be called 
cS uae K — these Dusarian years apparently coincided with 
radios eo P 4 . are festivals of Damascus and the Heraclean 
Gite fo »W me are Sapa spety; qualitied as Olympic. The article 
meray : Some very suggestive remarks and speculations on the 

g quadrennial festivals, whether Olympic or Nabatean. 


rig nee? Biblique, vol. x, part 3, 1901.—Father Vincent describes a 
mosalc with a mutilated Greek inscription found at Beit Strih, 2k hours 
north-west of Jerusalem. The inscription, which was perfect when 
found, was broken up during a quarrel between the joint owners of the 
Jand before any one at J erusalem was aware of its discovery. There is 


now only sufficient to show that there was Christian settlement at Beit 
Siirik in Byzantine times, 
North of Jerusalem, at the foot of the 


. : hill on which a colony of 
Bokhariot Jews is now settled, a large tomb was recently discovered. It 
contained three kinds of graves, the kok, or “oven” grave, the trough 


grave covered by a horizontal slab, and the bench surmounted by the 
arcosolium., The fagade is decorated in that composite style in which 
ill-assorted elements of Greek architecture are grouped with conventional 
foliage and fruit. This interesting tomb has been partially destroyed, so 
that Father Vincent’s plan and sections are of much value, 


ee 
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A Byzantine Mosxice at Jerusalem, by Father VINCENT, of the ) 
Dominican Convent of St. Stephen, Jerusalem.—On March 30th last : 
a member of the Jewish colony,? settled north-west of the Damascus 
Gate, discovered a remarkable mosaic pavement whilst digging a | 
trench in the courtyard of his house. Ismail Effendi, el-Husseini, 
president of the mo‘arref, when informed of the discovery, at once j 
took steps to preserve the mosaic, and requested the Dominicans of ‘¢ 
St. Stephen to examine and report upon it. As the mosaic was cleared, 
a copy of it was made under the direction of Father Lagrange. But at 

the end of the first day all work was suspended pending the receipt of 
instructions from Constantinople, which had not arrived on May 20th. “S 
Soon afterwards the portion of the mosaic which had been exposed to 
view was covered with earth, and it has not since been accessible. 
Fortunately ii was possible, from photographs and drawings, to prepare 
a water-colour drawing on a sufficiently large scale to show every detail. 
This copy, due to the collaboration of Fathers Delau, Savignac, and 
Vincent, has not been compared with the mosaic, and thus has not A 
received the last touch. 

The mosaic is 235 yards W.N.W. of the Damascus Gate as the crow 
flies, almost at the bottom of the depression at the head of the Tyropoeon 
he ik ‘Valley. The excavation being incomplete the full dimensions of the 

_ - pavement could not be accurately determined. The length of the part 

exposed is 18 feet 8 inches, and the greatest width 10 feet 6 inches. The 
latter, from the arrangement of the border and the presence of frag- 
ments of masonry, is apparently the actual width, but the length may 
___ be greater than is stated. From the first the progress of the excavation 
was hampered by the two alleys that border the court, or by the necessity 
_ for leaving means of communication between two blocks of buildings. 


The room containing the mosaic was built south-west and north-east. 
‘The north wall, visible for its whole length, was altered at a recent 
period during the construction of a cistern; the south wall was only 
seen at one point ; in the east wall, although it is in a very dilapidated 

condition, one could make out a narrow door, 1 foot 11 inches, which it 


would be desirable to clear. 
__In spite of the incompleteness of the investigation, it is possible to 
“We take a general view of the subject represented in the mosaic. At the first 
rh aa * vf; ce one notices two compartments which, although they form one 
picture, appear to have nothing in common in their nature and design. 
_ The principal scene of the first compartment, 6 feet 6} inches high 
and 4 feet wide, is set in a frame. Orpheus seated, full-face, and 
Wearing the Phrygian cap, plays on an eleven-stringed lyre which he 
holds in his hands. Below his feet the god Pan and a centaur, resting 
on the bottom of the frame, in very expressive postures, listen to the 
_-'1_- By permission from the “ Revue Biblique”; a photograph from the water- 
colour drawing was published in the last Quarterly Statement. 
2 It consists of Jewish families from Baghdal and the Caucasus, 


called Baté Nisin Bey. 


and is 


; +i 
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melody. A hare is squatted under the outstretched arm of Pan in a 
comical attitude. Round the musician various kinds of animals —a falcon, 
a bear,a pig, a serpent, a salamander, a partridge, a rat—artistically 
grouped in natural attitudes, are visibly charmed by the tones of the 
lyre. A reproduction of the water-colour drawing would give a better 
idea of the charm of the thousand details and the happy effect of the 
picture. Pan squeezes under his arm his syrinx, which 
mute, and the centaur puts his hand to his mouth in a ge 
naiveté. The rat beneath the lyre raises itself as if it were trying to 
hear better ; the partridge turns its head coquettishly ; the salamander, 
held in by a stout red rope, was engaged in a fight with the snake which 
the charm of the music has interrupted abruptly. All the tints are 
bright. The carnations are rose-coloured, shaded in brown, yellow, or 
red, and sparingly touched up with white lights or green points. The 
heads of hair are black, mixed with yellow and blue cubes w 
out the curls, and make them look wavy and transparent. 
wears a tunic of azure blue, with an embroidered border. 
coloured mantle, fastened over the right shoulder by 
thrown back over the left shoulder, and leaving the right arm, which 
plays, free, falls in wide flexible folds, marked by bold red lines, over 
the knees of the musician. The feet are shod with black sandals. The 
wood of the lyre is yellow, artistically shaded ; the keys are black, the 
strings red. The snake is yellow with blue spots. The pig is dulk 
green, outlined in black ; the muscles are white, the eye red. The fur 
of the bear is yellow ochre and. iron grey ; the muscles are strongly 
marked in dark red and ruddy brown, the claws are black. The coat of 
the salamander, those of the centaur and of Pan have the same tints 
without the red bands, and with flashes of bronze in addition. The 
panther’s skin which falls from the shoulder of the centaur is pale green 
with black spots. The pipes of Pan have the tints of wood and metal. 
The hare is ruddy brown, yellow, and white. The rat is nearly its 
natural colour. Lastly, the birds have a brilliant yellow plumage, drab 
wings, and red feet ; the falcon wears round its neck a rich necklace with 
gold locket ; two small crests adorn the head of the partridge. Green 
branches strewn on the white ground of the picture add to its freshness, 
A garland of lotus flowers,! strung on a yellow string, and elegantly 
designed in four simple colours—blue, yellow, red, and white, on a dull 
ground—encloses the subject, and this is surrounded by a broad belt of 
complicated ornament. On a rich black ground large leaves, alternately 
greenish or red and orange, form a series of medallions in which, treated 
with much talent in a natural, life-like manner, human heads, domestic 
and wild animals, plants, and various objects? stand out in many-tinted 
relief. At the four angles are heads which are probably symbolical : 
the “river” head at the lower right-hand corner is remarkable, but less 


' The number cf flowers has been doubled, inadvertently, in the water-colour. 
* The same motif has influence lt Byzantine sculptors, see the frieze of a 
bas-relief of the fourth century at Salonica, in Bayet (‘Art byzantin,” p. 79). | 
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interesting than that of Mercury (?), placed with a cornucopia in the 
centre of the lower border, and, like all the others, looking at Orpheus. 
Unfortunately, two of these heads were only partly seen. Amongst the 
animals in nine other medallions, all deserve attention, though some 
are better than others: a wild horse at full gallop, whose brilliant coat 
and flowing mane throw it into relief, a bull running, a ram leaping, 
birds at rest-—all appear to listen to the melodies of the divine artist. 
The inanimate objects are not wanting in originality and interest: a 
pumpkin and a ripened bunch of pomegranates, and a basket overflowing 
with fruit (7). The warm, deep tones, and the well-sustained design of 
the border, give a strong relief to the central panel. The heads have 
very brilliant complexions, and are of five or six colours—rose, red, 
green, blue, and brown. The colouring of the fruit admits new elements. 
The quadrupeds are yellow, red, green, and brown. The birds exhaust 
every shade of yellow, red, and blue. Lastly, other borders, the classical 
twisted fringe, and scattered red and black flowers on a white ground, 
complete the width as far as it was seen. It should be noted that the 
ornament of the outer border is not exactly the same on the two sides. 
Below Orpheus, but connected with him by the interlacement of the 
borders, is the second compartment of the mosaic. It consists of two 
sections, placed one above the other without much regard to symmetry 
in the disposition of the panels. There is first a rectangular panel, rather 
less than 2 feet 3 inches high, and 2 feet 2 inches wide, which contains 
two women, full length and full face, separated by a sort of column, or, 
perhaps, candlestick. Their names are written to the right and left of 
the head, as in the case of legends to miniatures on the reverse of 
Byzantine coins, or on other mosaics. The names are Greek, but defective 
in orthography and caligraphy—-QEWAOCIA! and PEWPPIA. 
The details of the costume and dress, apparently Byzantine, will be 
‘examined no doubt carefully by specialists. The hair, treated like that 
of Orpheus, is simply dressed and arranged in plaits which encircie the 
face. Theodosia wears a white crown, some yellow touches set off the 
hair of Georgia. The complexion is a very delicate rose colour, edged 
with brown, hardly lighted up by occasional red and green cubes. Long 
clear yellow earrings fall beside the cheeks. The two women have 
brilliant ornaments in red, yellow, and green enamel round their necks. 
Georgia wears a brown, red, and white mantle, fastened across the breast 
and falling back over the shoulders below the knecs. The open front 
exposes a long robe ornamented with white and yellow embroidery on @ 
black ground, and two bands, embroidered with red and green flowers on 
a grey, mauve, and lilac tissue, fall like a stole from the girdle. The 
hands, crossed on the breast, support a green bird edged with black. The 
mantle of Theodosia is pale blue, furrowed by brown and red folds ; her 
robe is black, embroidered with clear yellow crosses,’ with a chestnut dot 


1 Note the form of the y in l'ewpyra—a new name, and the w in Orw5ocra. 
2 Through an error in drawing, the crosses are imperfectly represented in 


the water-colour. 


7 


_ gods, emperors, and mythological persons, 


? = Son 
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as centre. The right hand, raised to the brea&t, holds a lotus flower, red, — 


white, and black ; whilst the left, partly lowered, holds an undefined red 
and green object which is intermingled with the folds of the robe. The 
shoes are red' and yellow, edged with brown. The candlestick between 
the figures is black, very pale blue, and white ; the knot is blue and 
yellow ochre, and in the upper part there are red, yellow, and green — 
ornaments. 

In spite of a certain stiffness of posture, and less elegance of design 
when compared with the Orpheus panel, one is sensible of an honest 
attempt to represent nature ; at least there is none of the coldness or 
rigid accuracy of compositions in which conventional types are used. 
Georgia and Theodosia have lived, The slightly emaciated oval face, and 
the pallid complexion of the former, her less ornately dressed hair, her 
bony, badly-shaped hands, and her less supple limbs, give her whole 
figure a certain appearance of age. In the latter, on the other hand, the 
fuller face, the warmer flesh tints, the more refined mouth, and the more 


delicate hands, give the impression of youth. One would take them to 
be mother and daughter, 


The heads have 


which was adopted apparently 
* by Christian artists. In the follow- 


of physical energy, as well as moral force, 


IRD es. Were Georgia and Theodosia two heroines, 
Saints, two members of the local aristocracy, possibly of the imperial 
ors of monasteries, or two deaconesses? Each of these 

certain possibility, 
= Seay right and left, in medallions 3 feet 3 inches long, and 1 foot 
~ inches wide, which have borders of varied design, two blocks of stone 
oe above the pavement. ‘Thege stones, which are 1 foot 11 inches, and 
1 foot 10 Inches, by 1 foot 1 inch at the base, are 74 inches high, and 
Gininish i Sie Mapa sinesy Roi eile ea, which it would be 
! The fundamental tone is red, and, according to a remark on a sixth 
century miniature by M. Kondakoff (“ Histoire de Art byzantin,” p. 126), red 


part of the Tmperial costume of Byzantium ”’ at 


foe to wear shoes of that colour”: they were then 
adopted for the virgin, the angels, &e, 


* Didron, “ Iconographie chrétienne,” 
chrétienne,” p. 44; Kondakoff, «| 
3 When in Byzantine miniatu 


Pp. 75; Pératé “l Archéologie 
Art byzantin,” p. 66. 
res of a decadent period, the nimbus ornaments 
a pagan personage, it is a reminiscence oy imitation of classical art (Kondakoff, © 
op. cit., p. 77). : 

* Didron, op. cit., p. 67. 
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interesting to solve by raising one of them. In the side wall there is a 
block a little larger than the stones, and in the same line. It has a small 
moulding, and its object is obscure. As to the two stones, their shaped 
tops, the plaster which still in part covers them, and their irregular form, 
seem to exclude the idea of a support for an altar, table, or arcade. One 
would preferably suppose them to be ossuaries, or funerary caskets. 
There would then be two tombs ; the figures of the central medallion 
would be really portraits, and the lotus flower and bird might be 
regarded as emblems of the resurrection. 

Lower down a last compartment is divided into three medallions by 
a large circular band in colours, shaded off like a rainbow, from deep 
blue to dark red. In the centre a lion runs from left to right, whilst on 
one side a leopard springs from right to left, and on the other a dancer, 
facing left with balance pole in hand, and mantle flying in the wind, goes 
through his evolutions. The dancer is red and yellow, his shoes are 
black, and his mantle bright green, olive green, and yellow, with well- 
drawn folds. The lion is yellow, outlined in black and brown ; its mane 
is red and white, and the branches round him are green, yellow, and 
black. The leopard is pale green, outlined in black, with black and 
bright yellow spots. Beneath this compartment the border ends with a 
band of white against the débris of a wall. This is evidently the end of 
the room. 

The general appearance of the lower compartment is much more 
sober, and its colouring is much less vivid than that of the Orpheus panel. 
Otherwise there is in both pictures the same accuracy and elegance of 
form, the same firmness of drawing, the same taste and harmony in the 
selection of tints, and the same finish in the workmanship.! The stone 
of Palestine, with its rich tints, has supplied all the materials. In the 
whole mosaic there are only a few glass cubes in places where it was 
desirable to give the picture more transparency than could be obtained 
with stone. ‘The fineness of the mosaic work favours the blending of the 
tints. The state of preservation is almost perfect, but the pavement, 
either from a blow or from the yielding of the ground under pressure, 
has given way at two or three points. 

The principal subject of the mosaic is pagan and classical ; yet it 
would be difficult to avoid assigning a Christian origin to it. The 
frequent use of analogous subjects in the decoration of the Roman 
catacombs shows with what freedom the Christians of the first centuries 
utilised the ancient myths of which religious symbolism had changed the 
meaning ;? and of all the myths none was so transparent as that of 
Orpheus charming the animals with the melodious tones of his lyre. The 
fathers of the Church have frequently been inspired by that graceful 


1 There are, however, several instances of carelessness in this large subject : 
parts treated in an incomplete or disproportionate manner ; a detail omitted or 
improbable,—the rope of the salamander attached to nothing; Orpheus seated 
without any visible trace of a seat, &c. 

2 Pératé, “1’ Archéologie chrétienne,”’ pp. 48, 53 ff. 
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allegory to celebrate the happy influence of Christian doctrine on 
humanity! ; and the painters of the catacombs have told it many times 
in their frescoes.?_ The affinity of type between the frescoe of St. Callixtus 
and the mosaic of Jerusalem is very suggestive. If the presence of Pan 
and the centaur below the feet of the divine artist in the Jerusalem 
mosaic is not a part of the symbolism, it must be regarded as a survival 
of ancient art ; and this is not surprising when one remembe 
even as late as the fifth and sixth centuries, the best works of tl 
Italian artists in mosaic show the deep impression of these survivals.* 

The complete absence of Christian emblems in the mosaic does not 
affect its attribution to a comparatively late period. Perhaps it was _ 
expedient not to place very obvious religious symbols in a pavement that 
was to be trodden upon. Other pavements have been found at Jerusalem 
in a.style quite as profane which could not be earlier than the fourth, 
and might be later than the seventh century.* Itis to that period, fifth to 
sixth century, that one would like to ascribe the mosaic—the character 
of the two figures, of the names beside them, and of the ornament agrees 
with that idea. Byzantine culture was then more flourishing at 
Jerusalem than at any other time, and the town enjoyed the tranquil 
prosperity which the production of such & sumptuous work would imply. 
A comparison with works of that period shows points of contact. 


rs how, 
1e creat 


e ire to the other. The mosaics 
especially form a perfectly harmonious group, for according to Kondakoft 


(op. cit., p. 24), “the mosaic artist neither invents new types nor new 
attitudes, nor new arrangement of draperies ; the forms which he adopts 
are, so to speak, immutable.” The mosaic of Jerusalem has affinities | 
avenna, Tyre, and Madaba, but it is more 
akin to the celebrated pavements of the Church of Kabr Hiram, near 
1¢ Virgin at Madaba. 
ét Jerusalem is still not full y uncovered, and © 
e unlooked for revelations of the date. It is 
indicate the nature of the building of which 
ted. It was probably the burial place of a 
wealthy man, 


Cc. W. W. 


' Some patristic remarks on this subject will be found in Martigny, 
** Dictionnaire des antiquités chrét.,” p. 487. 


* Marucchi, “ Eléments Warcl Gologie chrét.,” p. 269; “Guide des cata- 
combes,” p. 152. 


* Gerspach, “La mosaique,” p. 46 Ps Pératé, op. cit., p. 203 ff, ef. 
fig. 135 f°; Kondakoff, “ Hist. de l’Art byzantin,” 


4 See especially the Armenian mosaic on the 


Ganneau’s “ Archeol. Researches,” yol. i, p. 829, and that to the north of the 
town (“ Zeitschrift d. Deut. Pal. Ver.,” xviii, plate 4). 
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aBarelay, R. L., Esq. . hale 

aBarclay, Rev. Thomas a OD IG es 

aBaron, Mrs. G. 010 6 

aBaroody, Alex., ay 4 "M.D... 010 6 

aBarry, Rev. H. B. .. i ee 

aBartlett, Rev. B. p, 010 & 
0 10 


aBartlett, W. C., Esq. 


aBishop, H. G. C., Esq. 
aBoardman, C., Esq. ee 
aBoddy, Rev. Alex. 

aBoger, Miss .«- we 
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aBeale, T. Bewley, Esq. 0219 6 
aBeard, Henry, Esq. .. i amy 4 
aBedford, J., Esq. .. .. 010° & 
aBedwell, Rey. Francis _* Uae 
aBell- Raisbeck, C. W., 6-3 010 6 
aBently, Rev. Jonn . BPS 
aBentwich, Herbert, Esq. .. 1 1 © 
aBenzinger, Dr. 010 6. 
aBerkeley, Rev. C.J. Rowland 010 6 
aBevan, Rey. Philip C. ea 
aBeveridge, Erskine, Esq. .. 2 90 0 
aBewley, F., Esq. me Pais Ore 
aBibliothécaire des Etudes .. 010 6 
aBickerton, George, hig faye, 
aBiggs, Richard, Esq. . ye 
aBilbrough, Rev. H. E. tere 10'S 
aBirnstingl, A. L., Esq. lar ko 1G 
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Brought forward 
aBlack, Colonel ae me 
aBlack, Rev. Wm. I. .. ee 
aBlackett, J. Stephen, Esq. .. 
@Blair, General James, V.C. .. 
«Blake, J. Oz: Esq. e* * 
aBlexland, Rev. G. C... oa 
aBlunt, Rev. A.C... és 
aBolton, H. H., Esq. .. os 
aBonaparte, Son Altesse T. le 
Prince Roland a 
aBoud, T.T., Esq.  .. < 
Boutflower, Rev. C. H. (Don.) 
aBowen, Rev. D. ve - 
aBower, W., Esq. we 
aBoyle, R. Vicars, Esq. 
aBraby, Cyrus, Esq. .. 
Braithwaite, Isanc, Esq. .. 
aBraithwaite, J. B., Ksq., jun. 
-aBraithwaite, J. B., Esq. 
aBramwell, W. H., Esq. 
aBrandt, Miss .. oe pi 
-aBrasenose College, The Prin- 
cipal of ~ , 
Breeze, T. S., sq. 
aBridges, Miss .. ~ 
aBridges, Rey W. G. 
aBrighton Public Library 
aBriscoe, Miss M. BR, .. mS 
«Bristol Museum and Library 
-2Brock, The Misses : 
«Brooke, John A., Esq. 
Brooks, Mrs. .. 2 
aBrown, Ed., Esq. 
aBrown, Percy, Ksq. .. 
aBrown, Mrs. 8. B. 
aBrown, Mrs. .. ¢ 
aBrowne, R. C., Fsq. .. 
aBrowne, Rev. C. G. .. 
aBruce, Rev. Canon .. 
aBriinnow, Dr. K. EB. .. 
aBruton, F., Esq. < 
aBudgen, Edward, Esq. t 
aBullen, Rey. R. Ashington . 
@Bullock, Admiral } 
aBurrough, Rey, C. 
aBurton, Rev. J. J. 
aButcher, Miss M, A... 
aButler, James W., Esq. 
aButlin, Rev. J.T... 
aButterworth, R. H., Esq. 
«Buxton, Miss.. Se 
eBuxton, Mrs... 
aByron, J. R., Esq. 
aCadbury, George, Esq. 
aCampbeil, Rev. James A. 
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Brought forward 
aCarey, Archdeacon .. aa 
aCarr, Henry, Esq... <% 
aCaudwell, Job, Esq. .. 
aCave-Browne, Miss C. 
aCawston, Samuel, Esq. 
aChadwick, 8. J., Esq. 
aChalmers, Miss 
aChapman, Henry, Esq. 
aCharley, Sir William, Q.C, 
aCheyne, Rev. Canon . se 
aChurch House, Corporation of 
aClapton, Dr. .. we 
aClark, J. H., Esq. .. 
aClark, James, Esq. 
aClark, Ed. H., Esq. .. ‘ 

Clarkson, Rev. W. F. (Don.) 
aClogher, Bishop of .. ; 
aClifford, Rev. William 
aClayton, Rev. Canon.. ~ 
aCobham, Mrs. E. S. .. es 
aCoe, Rev. C. C. vs a 
aColbeck, Alfred, Esq. 
aColehester, Bishop of 
aColman, Samuel U., Esq. 
aComber, George, Isq. 
aCoode, Mrs. .. t ‘ 
aCooke-French, Thomas, Esq. 
aCooper, Mrs. . * ‘ 
aCormack, Rev. George 
aCorry, Lord, D.L. 3-8 
aCorry, W. F.C... Esq.+ > .. 
aCosgrove, Rev. W. F. 
aCotterell, A., Esq x 
aCrewdson, Theodore, Esq.° .. 
aCropper, J., Esq. 
aCross, W. M., Esq. .. 
aCrussfield, Albert J., Esq. 
aCrossfield, J. B., Esq. 
aCrowther, Miss ‘ 
aCudwitth, Mrs. “+ 
aCumberluand, Major-General 

Ch. E, é i 
aCurrie, Mrs. .. “% ay 

Dalton, Herbert, Esq. (Don.) 
aDanbenny, Miss H. A. os 
aDavis, Henry John, Esq. 
aVavies, Miss .. a 
aDawes, Mrs. R. ss 
aDawson, Kd. B., Esq. 
a@Dcane, Mrs. J. A... ee 
aDeed, Rev. John G eorge, D.D. 
aDevenish, M. 1. W., ksq. 
aDeverell, F. H., sq... 
aDigbs, J. K. W., Esq. 
aDobson, Mrs. .. R 
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pate _ «Dronsfield, Samuel, Esq. 

Pe oe aDudfield, Dr. [. Orme 
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“- oS: W. Alston, Esq. 
4 _aDyson, Rev. Francis J. 


niitatle, Miss .. 
_ «Edwards, Rey. Allen T. 
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Eeawards, Wm., Esq... 2 

rabeth, Sister Mary 10 

iot, John, Ksq. .. 1 

Elliott, Rev. KE. K. .. 10 

Eliott, Rev. E. K. it 10 

tlwes, Miss .. 0 10 

f sage! Alfred, Esq. 2 2 

, Franklin Gi eq... “¥-1 

rans, Johns, Esq. (Don.) . 5 0 

-Evar Owen, Esq. .. : em 

Si vans, Rev. C. és 0 10 

#7 re, Archbishop... lL 0 
fane, Wm. Dashwood, Hs. 

¥ se 5 0 

«Farmer, Rev. G. 0 10 

«Far gaharson, Colonel Sir John 1 1 

4¥urrar, Rev. Wm. .. re See | 

“Farr ar, Rev. Wm. (Don.) .. 1 1 

a. fellows, Charles F., Esq. .. 5 O 

Fenelon, Vicomty &’. deSalignac 4 0 

ton, Rev. K. vo 0 10 

erguson, W., Esq. .. ) ae 

rgusson, A. oe ~ ga ie +0 10 

: ing, Captain ae ee A 

th, Colonel Wy nne rage Ae ee 

y, Mrs. . ‘ 010 6 

ming, Rev. J. R 0 10 

., sq... 0 10 

ster, Henry, Esq CN 

ter, Rev. C. W. a | 

vier, Rev. J.T. .«. a oo 

, Dr. Hingston .. Tale Gra 
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vem an, -* D. 5 we 
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,» Robert, Esq. . 
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| aGell, Right Rev. Biskop 
aGerman Palestine Vereins . 


 aGovett, R., Esq. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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Bronte torw: - 222 
aGaskell, Rey. A. H. . ; 
aGee, Rev. Canon oe 


Gibbs, J. G., Esq. (Don.) 
aGibson, Mrs. oe ee 
aGrifford, Dr. .. ‘a 
aGill, Thomas J.. Esq. 
aGinsburg, Rey. C. D.. 
aGirdlestone, Rev. Canon ale 
aGlisgow Free Church Library 
aGlasier, W. R. M., Esq. .. 
aGlegg, Alex., Esq. .. 2 
aGoadby, Major S. oe 
aGodden, A. G. E., Esq. 
aGoodhart, Rev. O. A. 
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aGraham, John &. T. , Esq. 


_ aGraham, William, Esq. 1 
aGrain, Williain, Bog. 1 
. 10 


Rete aie i ciccschateece of 


aGray, H., Esq. 
aGreenfield, Mrs. 
aGregory, J. ¥., Tete’. 
aGregory, Rev. i. J 
aGriffiths, Mrs.. 


0 

1 

0 
aGurney, Henry, Esq... 0 10 
aGuthe, Prof Dr. ™~ 0 10 
aHaden, J. Poynton, Esq. 0 10 
aHaileybury College .. A. 2 
aHall, Miss F. . 
Hambly, OC. H. Burbridge, 

Esq. (Don.) .. : 10 10 
aHamel, Kev. BE. a’ Oru 
aHammer, George M., " Esq. se 
aHardwick, A., Wsq. .. os ives 
aHardy, Mrs. re | 
aHarrassowitz, Herr Otto 0 18 
aHarrison, 8. H, Esq. ~010 
allassé, Rev. BE. R. ee tee 
aHatchell, Archdeacon T. HH. 1 1 
aHay, Sir John C. Deere 

Bart. . 1 0 
aHavward, J. Fred. , Esq. 1 0 
allead, Henry, Bag.’ is 142 
allebbert, Rcv. J. A. M. 1 1 
aHenderson, Alexander, Esq. 1 1 
aHenry, George, Esq... i. ae 
aHewitson, Rev. J. K... val, O20 
aHe., Rev. John a ie 2 
aHeywood, B. A., Esq. ses 
@alill, Gray, Ksq. ie 
aHills, Rev. G. W. 0 10 
aHindle, Miss .. 12 
aHindley, Thomas, Esq. Re i 

010 6 


alline, Alfred, Esq. .. . ® 
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aHird, Mrs. “s 
aHobson, ae ee ee 
aHodgetts, Mr. C. J. Chambers 
aHogg, Miss .. ve 
aHolden, E. T., Esq. .. 
aHope, Miss Gertrude 
aHopkins, Mrs. ote 
aHopkins, Rev. E. H., 
aHorsfall, T. C., Esq. . 
aHort, A. F. , Esq. a 
aHowe, R. Fe, Esq. 
aHowson, Mrs... vs 
aHughes, Miss. “* 
allunt, Rev. A. Pp. 
aHurt, Albert F. ort. 
aH XYNL ; 
alngelow, B. , Esq. e- 
Ingelow, B., Esq. (Don.) 
alInglis, Rev. Rupert .. 
alrby, Miss, oe Bt 
alsaacs, Rev. A. A. 
alsaacs, Samuel, Es sq. . 
alveagh, Lord . 
aJohnson, C. Nevill, Esq. 
aJohnson, W. iB. , Esq. 
aJohnston, Rev. J. O... 
aJones, Rev. Ww. Vaughan 
aJones, Arthur W, 
alones- Balme, F. T, » Esq, 
aKane, Rey. J. P. 
aKasteren, Rev. J. P. von 
aKeates, Rev. a ae f 
aKelsall, Miss . ; 
aKennett, Rey. R. » 
1901). H. os 
aKerr, Robert, ‘Eaq: 
aKilbon, Rev. C. | 
aKing, Charles S., Esq. 
aKing, W. T. , Esq. os 
aKirkwood, Rev. Re Pie 
aLacy, C. #3 Esq. 
aLamplough, W. , Esq. 
aLang, Rev. R.. 
aLa ‘louche, Rev. Peter D. 
Digges ee .- 
aLaw, D. G., Esq. us 
aLeatham, C. A., Esq... 
aLec, Rey. Canon... 
aLeonard, ae a8. 
aLetts, Rev. R.. : 
aLewis, Mira... 
aLewis, W. T. Granville, Esq. 
aLinton, Rev. W. R 
aLlangattock, Lord .. 
aLivesey, George, Esq. we 
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Brought forward 333 


aLloyd, Howard, Hs}... 

aLoch, Rev. W. os 
aLoe ke, Cyril L. C. » Bogs mis 
aLondon Society P. C. Je 
aLondon, Dr. J. we 
aLowther, Rev. W. B. ; 
aLéwy, Rey. Dr. A. .. ee 
aLucas, Rev. Arthur .. ; 
aLyall, Mrs. 


| aMcAfee, Wm., Esq., M.D. 


aMacan, George, Esq... 
aMcClintock, Rev. F. G. 
aMcClure, Lady 

aMecCready, Mrs. 

aMacgregor, Rev. Wm. 
aMcGregor, Rev. Wm. ee 
aMaclInnes, Miss : ry 
aMcIntosh, A. H., Req. 
aMcIntyre, Rev. D. M. 4 
aMackie, Charles R. iy Iesq... 
aMackinnon, P., Esq.. 7a 
aMacleod, Rev. Ww ire 
aMac ‘Millan, Rev. Robert 
aMain, Mra. a 
aMansel, Mrs. .. we 
aMargetson, Mrs. 8. 
aMarling, Sir W. H., Bart. 
aMarriott, Allan, Eaq. 


_ aMartin, ‘Mins vs 


aMathieson, George, Esq. 
aMatthews, T., Esq. .. 
aMaxwell, Miss 

aMayfield, J. R., Esq... 
Melrose, James, Ksq. (Don.) 
aMiddlesbrough Free Library 
aMiller, Robt. M., Esq. 
aMilwain, Rey. W. Cc. Sayer. 
aMontefiore, Claude G ee 
aMoody, Rev. Meg. .. ee 
aMoody, Robt. A., Esq. ar 


_ aMoore, Arthur, Esq. . 


aMorgan, Colonel W. BE 
aMorris, John, Esq. .. 
Morrison, Walter, EF sq. (Don.} 1 

aMoule, Professor H. C. G. 
aMulholland, Mrs... 
aMullings, John, aq... 
aMullins, Rev. G. i ws 
aMurray, Rev. F. H An 
aMyers, S.P., Esq. .. ee 


| aNevinson, G. H., Esq. 


aNeweastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Library = ‘ 

aNeyrand, Rey. P. 

uNinnis, Belgrave, Esq. , M. D. 
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Brought forward 505 1 
aNortheroft, Henry, Esq. .. 010 
orton, Rev. F. C. rat bef Ons 
(Ogilvie, W. M , Kaq.. acne WHE 
te (O’ Hanlon, Wm., Esq. rae ii. 
aOrr, Andrew, Esq. i o- OF 
_ «Oulton, William, Esq. a 
ao a Oundle School, lhe .. <i @ 4 
Owen, Rey. Thomas .. 0 10 
—aP ar. Philosophical Institu- 
om nae 
: mer, Miss M. ro 0 lu 
‘almer, Rev. A.W.W ashington O 10 
arker, Mrs. .. te ee 
Parker, J. oy Esq. a ee Tied 
rr, Miss Jane , s,- ao 
ereen, Rev. T. M. B. i ee 
aul, J. F., Esq. Aa 0 10 
atl, , Rev. ’D., LLD. 0 10 
yne-Smith, Rev. W. II. je’ 
se, Co'onel ©. J... PF Pee pa 
on, Rev. W. F. .. EE 
ercival. Charles A., Hsq. ..  1U 
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wtress, E., Esy. .. a} ee 
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1 Rev. G. W... » >», OAV 
: ot, em. eg... ae eee | 
chin, Rev. Hugi I. sy ie Ee 
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luck, Charles = ns ee A | 
a, James, ST . OW 
John, Esq th 0 10 
cairn, Rev. D. Lee 0 10 
mmer, Mis - 0 10 
ock, Rev. W. J... 0 10 
, Ksq- ee 0 10 
ev: F. o. | 40 
, Sir W. H., OB... 1.0 
sley, R. J.. Ks}.. xe! O20 
oria, The Bishop of nl hs ae 
ard, Rev. R. W. 0 10 
eaux, Miss M ite We: 
tor, Robert, Esq. we 0 4D 
t, Rev. Ed.S. .. i 
en, Rev. C. E. .. om | 
s, Rev. F. Russell 
ck, Edward, Esq. oF ae nas | 
wont, R,.,. Esq. .. esis OO 
. Christie, Isq. o6 ee 
ell, Rev. A. C. G. npmee, - Be § 
lds, Rev. C. L. ee Ort 
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rds, Rev. W. J. if D.D. 0 10 
son, Rev. A. T. (1896— 
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4 | Brought forward 555 15 10 
6 | aRichardson, Rev. G... o.  0.10,8 
0 | aRigby, Rev. W. A. .. cul a A 
6 | a@Roberts, Rev. L. G. A. i - 2 Ieee 
0 | aRobinson, C., Esq... 4 +o 
&  @Robinson, Thomas, Fsq. 010 6 
0 | aRockwood, Chr. G., Esq. 010 6 
ff) aRodgetts, Mrs. R... —« O16. 
G  aktogers, Rev. W. Henry, DD. i, i 
aRooker, Rev. J. . 010 6 
O akRowe, Rev.G.8. DoD 2 ee 
6 | @Radd, A. G., Esq. wo ee 
G  aRumsey, Rey. L. I... i "O30 ue 
O  a@Russell, James C., Esq. 010 G 
O aRusseli, Joseph, Esq. hs ee 
6 | aSalter, Rev. H. E. .. vo 2 het 
QO  a@Samuel, Charles, Esq. + eee 
G | aSamuel, Dennis E., Esq. .. 010 6 
6. aSaunders, John A., Esq. .. 010 6 
O  a3vattergool, James, Esqg. .. 1 1 0 
0 aSchilling, Rev. G. .. O10 6 
0  adchroeter, J. W. Coust, Esq. 220 
6 | aScott, The Misses... es ae 
0 aSerocold, C. P., Esq. . ome Re 
0 | aXessions, Fred., Beg .. ‘4 pale Uy ae, te 
G | aSewell, Miss Eva L. . 010 6 
;  a@Sharp, Miss B.S... 010 6 
O  aSharpe, Cecil, Esq. .. os 2c 
QO  aShaw, Martin, Esq. .. iA 0.10 
6 | aShaw, Rey. Danivl + 0.1008 
0 | aShaw, Rev. W. Stokes a. de 
6 | aSheffield, Mrs. F.  .. . 21058 
6 | aSherren, John, Esq. .. po) at a 
6 | aShrewsbury, Right Rey. the ' 
6 Bishop of (1599-1901) ~ Se 
6 | aSinclair, Bailie bs > pe 
6 | aSlade, William, Esq. . « C108 
G | aSmart, F. G., Esq. hehe 
0 aSmith, Cicero, Esq. .. Pate er 
G  asmith, Dr. A. Scott .. a 010-5 
0 | aSmith, George H., Esq. .. 010 & 
6  aSmith, Mrs. C. E. , a ee 
0 | a@Smith, Rev. B. B. Woold. ck 
6. aSmith, Rey. Robert .. ce” Oe. oe 
6  aSmith, Rev. Robert .. vo AD Ee 
0 aSmith, Rev. R.C. .: ee: Pe eS 
0 | aSmith, W. Taylor, Esq. a a SS 
0 aSmyth, C Colon] Edmund .. 1 1 0 
O | aSomervell, R., Esq. .. po LG 
0. aSomerville, G., Esq. .- a BASS 
6 | aSomes, Mrs. .. ; Pie ie 
6 | aSouth Shields Public ‘Library 7 Ae Fare 
0 | aSpielman, Isidore, Esq. st hy ae 
6 aSpilbury, Mrs. mm OT es Te 
| aStables, Rev. W. H. .. sO. 20-8 
0  Steinbelt, C., Ksq. (Don.) .. 5 O O 
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ht forward €06 15 10 | roug orward 649 5 
aStenning vais. Ei +» LT 1 0 | aWallis, W. Clarkson, Fs)... 1 4 
aStephen ‘James, Esq.,R.N... U0 10 6 | aWalter, Archdeacon ‘$ .) a 
Stephen, James, Esq., R.N. aWard, John, Esq... J. oe 
AOS a caf neg MRD |) ANATOSY, Moe, BH ee 
aStern ‘Mra. Ox E -- © 10 6 aWaterhouse, T. Henry, F+q. 1 1 
aStevens Fred. William, Esq. 1 1 0 | aWates, Joseph, Esq. .. (OC 
aStewart, Miss .. Pa 0 10 6 | aWatson, D. M., Esq. .. eae 
aStewart, Rev. Joseph A. 010 6 | aWatson,G., Esq... ee | 
aStirling, Captain C. .. 1 1 O | aWatson, Rev. H.A.. os '-@ 
aStirrup, Mark, Esq. 0°10 6 | aWatson, Sir William eS, 
aStock, Eugene, Esq. .. 0 


10 6 | aWay, J. P., Esq. 2s ict. ll 
aStokes, Rev. Dr. aS -- O10 6 | aWeikert, Rev. B. . while ae 
aStokes, Rev. W. F. .. ~~. 0.20 
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6  aWelch, Rev. Adam C. i iss 
aStone, Mrs. John Fe +» 010 6 | a@Weld, Miss A.G... a a 
a@Sunderland Church of Eng- _ a@Weidon, J. H., Esq. .. o. “OE 
land Sunday School Associa- aWestern, E. Y., Esq... os. ie 
tion .. ns jh _ O10 6 | a@Weston, Arnold R., Esq. 12” Dae 
aSurr, Watson, Esq. (1899-1901) 8 3 0 | @Westwood, A., Esq. .. «| ORG 
aSutclffe, Sugden, Esq, 0 10 6 | aWheeler, Robt. G., Keq.' .» ORE 
aSwan, Mrs. .. a's Ll 1 0 | aWhitaker, Rev. Alfred M. Sy ae 
aSwayne, Rev. Canon.. Ls kore aWhiifield, M. W., Esq. 7 ee 
a8winstead, Rev. J. H. L 1 0 | aWhite, J.N., Ue \. oo 
aSykes, Rey. Henry .. L 1 0) aWhite, N.C. Esq... . = APE 
aTanner, Rev. Cha: les. . 010 6 | aWhite, Rev. Charles .. ee 
aTargett, Arthur M., Esq. 2 2 0| aWhite, Rev. W.M. .. oe OO TO 
@Taylor, Alex., Esq. . 010 6 | aWhitlock, Rev. G. S. \ as 
aTaylor, J. W., Esq. .. 010 6 | aWhittet, Rev. George 0 10 
aTemple, Sir Richurd, . L 1 0 a@Whytlaw, R., Esq. .. ae 
aThackwell, Major Loftua U lo 6 / aWigham, J. R., Esq. i Ss 
Thomas, Miss M,_,.. lity) © | @Wilkinson, J. R.., Esq. ae 
aThomas, Rey. Geo. G. . 0 10 6 | aWilkinson, Rev. T. H. be 
eThursby- Pelham, Rev. A. Ol 6 | aWilliams, J. A. B., Esq. 0 10 
aTomlinson, Miss 3 1 1 ©} aWilliams, Miss C. C. 2 2 
aYorrens, Major J. A... L © 0 | aWilliamson, V, A., Esq. iy 3 
atremlett, Rev. J D... *» 1 1 0] aWillson, Rev. w. Wynne a 
Trench, J. A., Esq (Don.) .. 1 1 0 aWilson, Harold, Esq. is 
aTrimmer, Rey. H, EB. +» 1 1 0} @Wilson, Mrs. .. Ke O 10 
aVuckwell, Rev. John .. 0 19 6 | a@Wilson, M. M., Esq... : a: 
aTurbervill, Mrs. Picton 010 6 | aWilson, Rev. Herbert - O10 
aTurbervill+, Colonel J. ies EN Re | @Wilson, Rev. J. Stewart << (2 ee 
aTurner, W., Esq. 0 10 6 | aWindsor, The Dean of 0 10 
aTustin, Mrs. L. D. ., 1 1 0 | aWolffe, David. Esq. .. 0 10 
aTwelves, Henry T., Esq. 010 6 | aWood, P. F., ‘Esq. lL 
aTyndall, W. H., Esq. *- 1 1 0 | a@Wood, Rev. A. 'T. . ee 
aUnion Theological Seminary, aW oodhouse, A. J., Esq. irk 
‘A eee ¥e , * 2 2 0 | aWoodward and = Lothrop, 
@Vaughan Library 010 6 Messrs. oa cag nm» 2 
@Venables, Rev. H. A. ~« ok 0 | aWoolf, Albert M.. E-q. a 
aVineent, Bishop John II, aWo-lley, J. T.. Ksq. .. a's) OF he 
(1899-1901) .. vs oo SRM BS «Worcester, The Bishop of «5+ +2 
aWade, Rev. G. W. .. 1 1 0} aWright, Mrs. J. W... <3 ae 
aW:lker, Robert, Esq. «» U10 6 aWright, Rey. C. H. H. ee 
aWaller, Rev. C, get 010 6) aWylie, Miss 4 ae 
ler, Rey. C. Cameron | - 
“Dons ws bea +: 010 6 £695 7 11 
MS ioe | ee 


. 


3 hs , 
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a e 
| UNITED STATES, AMERICA. 
es . Professor Theodore F. Wright, 


er Sor the fund. 


£. £) Gi 
28.—By cash ds t D 
ll— ,, ee: Seems ae 
17— = ,, x Lt 6 
~1— ,, ry) Re RO: ee 
6— . A I 10: 5 
13.— ,, oto BO. oe 
£638 1.7 

Dols 


@ \tkins, Rey. James, D.D. 
aBas:ett, Rev. A.B... 
lings, G. F., Esy. .. 
ckwell, Miss F. W. 


te CLO Of 


~] 
ch 
cS 


2 ing W. HL, sq. 
, Miss Virginia. . 
maipbell, Key. J. L. 
by Library 

Pr leg Wi, Bea. 


lo 
SUSI or be ks Ob 
ie, 
c 


, Miss L 

-rmine, els as D, D. D. Ou 

Joxe, , B. B., Esq. 10°00 

= , A. J., E=q. 10° 6u 

a rocker, Mrs. F. . Sere 5°00 
a Cur ‘i phe 8: 1., D.D. 5-00 | 

, Prof. W. WwW. 2°50 

2, J. W., Esq. 5 OU 

s, Rev. Ww. - D. 2°50 

1, Prof. Coliins es 2°50 

ki ss Miss M. A. 10 ‘VU 

‘in ity School, Tokio 2°50 

, Chas. B., Ksq. 5°00 

« , Rev. J. i bD.D. 2 *5u 

le sston, Rev. J. iL, D.D. 10°00 

dg Rev. J. L., D.D. ih 

2°50 


an, Henry, Esq. .e 
Imour, Pres. D.C. . 
rshew, Rey. A. H. 

Lo odge, Rey. J. Aspinall, D. Dd. 
, Morris K., sq. : 


we 


Aornwre ou 
S 


a 
a 
Lo) 

iS ie 
bs 
8 
_ 


om. 
, Prof. 3 N., D.D. 
ir on, Prof. G@ L 
bat, Prof. R. L. .. 
0] ogical orig Alex- 


Cr~s ono ts 
bea = 
c 


: 
a of ee 


Carried forward $230°09 


“Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and 


/ 
| 


ee 2°50 | 


me LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Brought forward 230 00 
aTheological are Columbia 2°50 
aViiomas, Rev. F. M. .. as 2°50 
aThompson, John A. Esq. ve 
‘aVYrumbull, Rey. N. Clay 
aVotaw, Clyde Weber, Esq. 
aWalker, Prof. D. A., Ph.D. 
aWerren, Rey. J. E.  .. 
aW ood, Frank, Esq. ..- 

_ aWood, Mrs. B... 
_aZimmerman, Rev. J., D.D. 
Sales of Books, Map, &e. 


& to 1 rts tote bo 
Sesesssaes 


co 


| 


<n 
mo 
© 
Be 
_ 
3 


ABERDEEN. 


Rev. J. Smith, M.A., Hon. Sec. and 
Lecturer for the Fund. 


Dec. 6.—By cash .. £2 Ils. 6d. 


— 
£s. a 
aKay, J. P., Esq. (1899-1901) 111 6 
Proceeds of lecture delivered 
by Rev. James Smith, M.A., 
in Peterhead Congregational 
Chureh oe *? i 0 0 


ADELAIDE. 
Rev. F. W. Cox, Hon. Sec. 


Nov. 26.—By cash .. £3 10s. Od. 


: £ v. d. 
aCox, Rev. F. W. “ ot Oe 
atordon, John, Esq. .. mae 
aLyall, Jas., Esq. fy oa (O00 sie 
aMurray, D,, Esq... didi 
ator, Dr. W. G. vs . O18 

8138 6 
Expenses sh ja Mg Sy B 
£310 0 

BURNLEY. 


Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Hon. Sec. 
Nov. 9.—By cash .. £1 IIs. 6d. 


£ 2. d. 

aGrant, F. J., Es ety aw 1910-6 

aStrange, Alfred, « 010 6 
 aWard, Jd. Langtiela Esq., 

M.A. . oa «« 0-16 

£111 6 


7 


a. 
- 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CHELTENHAM. 
Dr. E. T. Wilson, Hon. Sev. 


Noy. 1.—By cash £7 1s. 6d. 
Bacar. 
aBirchall, Miss. . i Ji, Eo GF 
a@Browne, Miss W. .. oe. 'O530°-6 
aDucie, Right Hon. the Earl 
of ouhe . sae a4, erg? +O 
aWilson, Dr. E.T. .. 6.102 0 
£7 .1 6 


CORK. 
H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Nov, 29.—By cash .. £30 35. Gd. 


t 
% 


. d, 
aAinley, Rev. F. W. .. *. O10 6 
aAtkins, W. R., Esq. .. - O10 6 
aBannister, Wm., Ksq., J.P... 010 6 
aBeale,G.C., Esq. .. ce OLE, § 
aBeale, Joseph, Esq. .. 010 6 
aBeamish, Wm. H., Esq. 010 6 
aBruce, Very Rev. Chas. S. ., 1 0 0 
aClarke, Rey. Robt. F, 010 6 
aCooper, A., Esq., J.P. > 2..0>6 
aCork, The Lord Bishop of .. 1 1 0 
@Darling, Rev. J. L. .. b<O:"@ 
aDaunt, Rev. Canon Wm. 010 6 
aDay, Robert, Kxq., J.P. -- O10 6 
aDobbin, Rey. F., Chancellor 
of Cork oF na eee ee ae 
aFleming, Very Rev. Ho-ace T. 0 10 6 
aHaines, Rey. John « we) ie ee 
@Hall, Edwin, Esq., 0 DE. P46 
eHill, Arthur, Esq. ., - O10 6 
aHill, Wm. N , Esq. .| 010 6 
aHodder, G. F., Esq. .. 010 6 
aJacob, A. W., Esq. .. ol (O20. 
@Killaloe, The Lord Bishop ef 010 6 
aLane, Wm. Guest, Ksq. YR, Be 9 
aLindsay, Rev. J. \W.. : pe Oe "6 
aLunham, Thos., Req SP...) 1 ars) 
aMaher, Miss .. C. hs Kees ht 
aMcMullen, J. W., Esq, J.P. 010 6 
aNewsom, J. C., Esq. .. | ae gee 
aNewsom, 8. H., Esq... Oe hg 
aNoblett, H. S., Ragi".. a ag 
aPike, Mrs. L. C. eit i Tt 6 
aPowell, Rev. Wm. H. -- 010 6 
aPowell, Venerable Dacre H. 9 10 6 
aSandiford, A. W., Esq, M.D. 1 0 O 
@Sargent, Francis, Esq. -- 010 6 
aScott, Sir John Harley 010 6 
aSunner, R., Esq. as 910 6 
aTownsend, Rey. I. W. Lia 
aWilson, Rev. W. .. 010 6 
4Young, Goodwin, Esq. 010 6 
£30 3 6 


DOVER. 


Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, C.B., 
ITon. Sec. 


By cash £3 2s. Od. 
£ ss. d. 
aCompton, Rev. W. C. - £ 0 


aKnocker, Sir EK. Vollaston, 


C.B. (1899 and 1900) » £ 


£3 2 0 


DUBLIN. 
Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, Hon. Sec. 
Dec. 17.—By cash £2 12s. Gd. 


£ «. d. 
aCrosby, Rev. E. TH. Lewis 010 6 
aDay, Rev. Maurice (1899 and 
1900) .. v4 én ie - 2 ee 
aSmith, Rev. Canon, D.D. 
(1899 and 1900) . ae 
£2 12 6 
DUNDEE. 


Alex. Scott, Esq., Hon. Treas. 


Nov. 21.—By cash .. £1 Is. Od. 
£ s. d. 
aScottond, Rev. J.S. .. « 010 & 
aScott, Alex., Esq. O10 6 
£1 10 


DUNEDIN (NEW ZEALAND). 
Herbert Webb, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


Oct.4.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 
L 8. te 
@Adams, J. A. D., Esq. -- 0.207% 
FOLKESTONE. 
Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. Sec. 
a 2 
Oct. 12.—By cash 0 5 O 
Paes, J  23e08 
Noy.10.— _ ,, 8 Se 
Der.15.— | oo aa 
£10 4 O 
£ se. d. 
«Campbell, Captain 010 6 
aCross, Rey. Dr. 1. bs. 
aDeck, Rey. R... $d 5! (2 ho See 
aGordon, John, Esq. .. os OS 


Curried forward £3 3 O 


LIST OF 
; ; 
3 he Brought forward 3 3 
_ a@Knollys, Rev. E. W... ae 
} al awrence, Rev. R. , ho ae 
_aLloyd-Jones, Rev. E. BP. Pore | Pate | 
iy ord, Rev. J. F. og! She 
Epste, A., Esq., L.R. cw. OS 
ilips, , Esq.. mir oc 
: sae sae, J. Spencer, Esq. . 010 
nla Miss .. ; a eae 
ell, Mrs. .. el Oe - 
aScobie, J. A. M., Esq. +. 228 
aStonehouse, Rey. C. EO ae 
aS Style, Sir William, Bart. +, wee 
aTower, Mrs. .. 0 6 
a@Woodhouse, Rev. Canon, R. ae ae 
aWoodward,Mrs. .. +. 0 5 

_ £10 4 O 


GALASHIELS. 
renneth Cochrane, Esq., Yon. Sec. 


_ Dee. 18.—By cash .. £11 11s. Od. 
_ £8. d. 
B: ‘on Adam, Esq. « a. 5 
: e, James, Haq. a wt 
chrane, ’ Kenneth, a i eae 
ochrane, Walter, Hsq. 0 10 
on, A. sb al Esq.. 0 10 
ickson, G. P., Esq. . 0 10 
ickson, James, Esq... a 
nirgrieve, Thomas, Esq. 0 10 
ebertson, Adam, Esq. 0 10 
‘unter, Rev. D., D.D. 0 10 
‘atheson, Rev. W. 8S. 0 10 
erson, James, Esq. a 
erson, Robert, Esq. .- 0 10 
erson, W. A., Esq. Pe oe 
erville, R., Esq. ae. hee 0 10 
st Rev. Ww. Burnet, 
Te, 0 . Jan Oe 
£11 11 O 
GLASGOW. 
as James Glen, Esa., Hon. Treas. 
Oct. 20.—By cash «. £1 1s. Od. 
é 
‘Fan £ .«. d. 
Conual, Wum., Esq. * «* 1 0 | 0 
_ GREENOCK. 


x F.R.S., Hon. Sec. 
ida cash .. £0 10s, Od. 


an, Rey. ugh, D.D. 


> 
a 
“Wer 
Ss 


DP AROROSOARBASCAAaARCOS 


Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., | 


SSCHAMOAMOSCOCSOSSCSE®™ 


£ as} 
0: 10: 0 | 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, 
Hon. See, 


GSP aGRAunnancaonc® 


Nov. 3.—By Cash .. £2 2s. Od. 
| £ 8. a. 
aFrancis, Rev. E. H. i 
1900) .. es 1l 6 
aSummers, Rev. ‘EB. oe veh O10 Tt 
£2 2 0 
JERUSALEM. 
Dr. Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Hon. Sec. 
£ s. d, 
Oct. 12.—By cash .- 15 15 IL 
Nov. 30.— ,, pe OER 
Dec. 22.— ” ee 7 7 0 
£23 15 6 
£ s. 
aClark, N., Esq. oe 0 10 
aCook, ’ Messrs. "Thos., and Sons 6 10 
. aDickson, J., Esq. . vo- ORE 
_ aFitzjohn, Mies HK. .. ss O20 
| aHall, Rev. J. R. L, .. ». Oe 
- aHeilperm, B., Esq. <° 1 BH 
aHensman, EK. a. Ksq. » CW 
aHornstein, C., Esq. ie -4: Oe 
aHussey, Miss .. vt <0 ae 
aKiibler, Mr: J. ve iv, ae 
aMichaoloff, Mons. .- Pe ee 
aSchick, Dr. Baurath . O. 
aWheeler, Dr. Percy DErf.. 0 10 
aWilson, Rev. C. T. a4) Oe 
Sales of Books, Maps, ‘&. .. 16 8 
£23 15 6 


LIVERPOOL, 


A. B. Thorburn, Esq., Hon. See. i 
|. F, A. Agnew, Esq., Hon. Treas. 


Dec. 12.—-By cash .. £38 13s. 6d. 
£ s. d. 
| aGardner, Mrs. C. 3 a 0 16 ©; 
aGood, Miss .«. Ph an (OSS 
— abil, Gray, Esq. oe ae See Me 
/ aOgden, Thomas, Esq- Sh Ok Rone 
aWalker, Hy Es =q- ee oe y 1 bd 
43 13 6 

MILLPORT. 


Rev. A. Walker, Hon. Sec. 


Nov. 10.—By cash £1 1s. Od. 
£e da. 
. aaa 


aWaltker, Rev. Alex. .- ‘ 


_—@MeNeill, John, Esq. .. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MANCHESTER. 
C. J. Heywood, Esq., Hou. Treas. 
Rev. W. F. Birch, M.A., Hon. Sec. 


Dec. 7.—By cash .. £10 9s. Od. 


£ s. d, 
aBarlow, J. R., Esq. .. 010 6 
aBaxendell, Miss A. 1 1.50 | 
@Baxendel!, Walter, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
aChippendall, Rev. J. - -- 010 6} 
aChorlton, James, Esq. fe 10 10° 6 
aConsterdine, Rev. J. W. .. 0 10 6 
aEastwood, Mrs. J. A, - O10 6) 
aHeywood, C. J., Esq. pel wh Oa] 
«Kelly, Rev. Canon J. Daven- 

PDOLGS ie 6 ists 7 010 6 
aMcLaren, Rey. Ac Eee * ee ee 0 
@Phillips, Robert, Esq. oes, a ee ee 

_ @Robinson, Rey. A. EB. 1 2-6 
aRobinson, J. F., Esq. ‘20h 
£10 9 0 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 
A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Dee. 13.—By cash ,, £3 Is. Od. | 


£8. d. | 
aJoicey, Mrs. Ki, ( 


** ee Oo 0 
aLloyd, A. Brooke, Esq, -- 010 6 | 
aTennant, James, Esq. O10 6 

£3 1:0) 


PERTH. 
Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, Hon. See. 
Dee. 17.—By cash +» “£12 88. 6d. 


«Baxter, Rev. G. 0. ,. 
aClark, Rey. P. A. Gordon 
aCoates, James, Esq... or 
aCrawford, Rey. Thos., B.D... 
aFraser, J. M., Esq. .. Po 
aKippen, Rev. J. J. Glen, B.D, 
aMcEwen, James, Esq. ryt 
McLeish, William, Esq. 
aPullar, James, Esq. .. 
«Pullar, Sir Robert .. < 
a@Robinson, Rey. J. A. G., M.A. 
@Robson, Rey. Dr... + 
aSutherland, Rey. A. .. 7 Ae ee 
«Thomas, John, Eeq., M/A... 


* 


>.< 
a 
oo 


Ne CrFrRONCO 
-- ° 
SAMRESCOROCHROHRA0LA® 


i0 


eB, 
_ @Karl, Rev. W. (1899 and 1900) 1 1 0 


| aGarland, ©. F., Req. .. 
aRobjohns, Rey. H. t, MAA.. 3° Se eee 


NORWICH. 
Rev. F. Knowles, Hon. Sec. | 
Dec. 12.—By cash... | £3 3s. Od. 


£ 2. 'd. 
_ @Barrett, Rev. G.S.,D.D. |. pe oe 
aHarvey, EK. K., Esq., J.P... 101 0 
aKnowles, Mrs. Re ee~ A Sa e 
£3 3°00) 
REDCAR. 7 
Rev. W. Earl, Hon. See. 
Dec.12.—By cash .. £1 Is. Od, 


d. 


ST. HELENS. 
Rev. Chas.. Harris, M.A., Hon. See. 


Noy. 23.—By cash 4. £0 10s. 6d. . 
f sid. 
aSmith, Rey. R. Payne -- O10 6 


SYDNEY. 
W. A. P. Dorph, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Sept. 28.—By cash .. £1 15s. 5d. | 
£8. a, 
oe (OG ae 


Sales of Books 


Oo 311 


£115 5 


SYRIA. 
E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


Dee. 14.—By cash £6 4s. 4d. 
; Bard. 
| aFreyer, RB. G., Esq. .. -- 010 6 
aJessup, Rey. H, i.; DD.” 3. 6 eee 
aJessup, Rev. 8., D.D... - 010 6 
«Kitching, Miss L, . 1G 
aKhouri, C., Esq. sie -» O10 6 
wManasseh, Dr. B. oo. Ob Tin 
aPorter, Rey. Harvey, Ph.D... 010 6 
aRichards, W. §., Esq. as A, ae 
aSarruf, Nimr, and Mackarius, 
essrs. ae we - O10 6 
aSegall, Rev. J., Js - 010 6 
@Wilson, Dr. George .. o>, O71, 6 
£6 6 O 
Postage, printing, &e. 67 ROMS 
£6 


> 
rs 


‘cil ‘ f> : € 
> = LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
BRIDGE WELLS. . WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Rev. H. G. Tomkins, Jon. Sec. 


a iin Sn  cgetepiameaaal Dec. 13.—By cash... £2 3s. ree 
ais # s. d. 


PB 
.- 24.—By eash .. £2 2s. Od. aRossiter, Dr. .. 4s << Ot oe 
7 £ s. ad. | aRoxburgh, Dr. oe ge) oe 
S., Esq. (1900 and a*tephens, Miss . 2 0 1072 

me) a ne .. 1 1 O| a@Stevens, Rev. M. O. .. 3 O0-aa 
Rev. J. Hi. (1399 aVomkins, Rev. H. &... oe OO ere 

ae ee -» 1 1 0! Wood, Mrs. R.N.(Don.) .. 0 2 6 

£2 2 0 £2. 3.6 


a 


s - - vt my WA o 
‘ ‘4 as 
LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. ; 
za? 
SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES 
(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 
Sales of Books, Subscriptions 
aot Ke. Lectures. and Donations. 
Ec & ve: £-e. a, & «@. - 
Aberdeen... F ; — 1°0 90 111 
Adelaide : — wh 310 0 
Burnley és : ad oa lll 6 
“Chelienham .. -- ~ 7 26 
Cork “* * Pia rae 30 3 6 . 
Dover.. — — 3.2 0 
Dublin — -- 212 6 
Dundee rs — — pe 
Dunedin ne — — 010 6 
Folkestone es _- 10 + O 
Galashiels as — 1111 @6 
lasgow — — i 1S 
Greenock ., — -— 010 0 
Isle of Wigi.t =e 2 2. 1 
Jerusalem ‘ 16 8 6 — 7-7. 
Liverpovul ' se — 313 6 
aichester ., Pe at — 10. O° 
Millport wa — -~ 1 I 
eweastle-on-Tyne .. — — oe 
Norwich +i —s aan 3. 3 0 
Perth .. i — 12 8 6 
Redcar a ots ey Ar 
St.Helens .. oe hain 010 6 
Sydney .* 0 311 ‘ha 111 6 
Syria .. rH cd —_ 6 4 + 
Tunbridge Wells an — 2 2 0 
eston-super-Mare 4 ds — 2-3 
United States of America | ee rae. — 5318 4 
£25 15 8 £21 0.0 £183 12 34 
ete, Py . 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. _ | : 
‘ From September 25th to December 22nd, 1900. - 
2 -a ae 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations . , a4 oe 695 7 It 
Annual Subscriptions from Local Societies 185 1 2 
Proceeds of Lectures ,, > < i a “ lL ey 
Total Sales of Books, Maps, and other Publications » 160 0 6 : 
£1,041 9 7 
— ~ 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA, 


i AvgvarveE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. 

New Sovran Watts: Rev. Alfred George Stoddart, Southern Forest. 
Sypyrey: W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., The A. J. 8S. Bank, Limited, Head Office. 
Vrororra: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University of 


Melbourne. 


CANADA, 
i Montreat: Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, 201, University Street. 
—s-« Sx, Tuomas, Ontario: Rev. George F. Salton. 
BNA CHINA. 
___ Kroxrane: Rev. Edward S. Little. 
ey j Szovr: Alex. Kenmure, Esq. 


, . ENGLAND. 
__-— AtFrEton: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs. 
wf ASHBURTON : J. Sparke Amery, Esq. 
Baru: General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 
_ Bowton anv Horwicnu: Rev. T. Forbes, Church Institute. 
, _ Brosevey: Rev. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 
_ Burnzey: Alfred Strange, Wsq., J P.. Greenfield House. 
_ CHARMOUTH, Dorset: Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Whitechureh. 
“a _ CHELMSFORD : Rey. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
_ Cuetrennam: Dr. E. Wilson, Westul. 
 Cunxster: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. 
GOurstenvurst: Rev. H. Lloyd Russell, The Vicarage. 
_- Oxrrron and Brisrou: Rev. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 
—s-«;Daruineron: J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24+, High Row. 
Dover: Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, C.B., Castle Hill House. 
Epsom: Miss Hislop, High Street. 
-Exerer: Rev. J. H. Prince 9, Friars Walk. 
Farmoorn, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmine. 
oe OLKESTONE: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 
“<) Frome : Henry Thomson, Esq. 
c _ Gouriprorp: Col. E. H. Paske, Downside, Merrow. 
_ Hartrepoor and Wrst Harrieroon: Rey. Robert Edmund Parr, 
Terrace. 
Tig ‘Hirousrn : J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 
_ Hornsga (near Hull): Rev. George G. S. Thomas. 
Hou: W. Botterill, Esq., Brookside, Newland Park. 
- Istz or Wiaut: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 


ax 
_ Lepsury: Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. : 
13 


me 
. 


13, Farndale 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


ELD: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

einem Hon. Treas.—T. Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Agent of the Bank 
of England, Castle Street. Hon. Sec.—Alex. B. Thorburn, Esq., 13, Rumford 
Street. 

MANCHESTER: Hon. Treas—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 

Morpera: Rey. A. H. Drysdale. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNnx : Hon. Treas —Thomas Hodgkin, Ksq., Barmoor Castle, 
Beal. Hon. See.—A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street West. 

Norwicn: Rev. Francis Knowles, Gimingham Rectory, North Walsham. 

NorrinGHam: Rey. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rey. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D., Mansfield College. 

PrymovtH: J. Shelly, Esq., and H, B.S. Woodhouse, Esq. 

Revcar, Yorks: Rev. W. Earl, Wesley Manse. 

Sr. Herens: Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Sauissury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.S., ¥.R.M.S., Tintinlull, Fowler’s 
Road Hill. 


Scarsoroven: H, Turnbull, Esq., 18, Grosyenor Road. 


SHREwsBury: Rey. 0. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

Sournprort: If, J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., 37, Church Street. 

Sovurn Suretps: Rey. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen's. 
STEVENTON : Rev. H. Wamilton Jackson, Milton Rectory, Berks. 
STOCKTON-oN-TuXxs - Henry Clark, Esq., Cowper House, Norton. 

STROUD, GLouczesTERsit RE: T. 8S. Osborne, Ksq., Lower Street. 


Sunprrranp: Rey. W. M. Teape, M.A., South Hylton Vicarage. 
Taunton: Rey. R. 


C. W. Raban, Bishop’s Hall Vicarage. 
Tunsriper Wetts: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s House. 
Uxpnripar: Rey. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 
WESTON-SUPER-Manz : Rev. Henry George Tomkins, Park Lodge. 
he Ven. Archdeacon Atla 


» 3, Darlington Street. 

; rs, Alvechurch. 

York ond Srey - His Grace the Archbishop of York, President of the Local 
Branch. Hon. Sec., J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill. 


FRANCE, 


Panis: M. and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, 29, Boulevard D'Inkermann, 


Pare de Neuilly, 


ILOLLAND. 
OMMEREN: Rey. IT, J. Schouten. 


INDIA. 


wes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras. 
t: Rey. KE. Bull, E.LR. Chaplain. 


Mapras Prestpency: Mrs. El 
Watrrarr, Vizagapatam Distric 
StNGArore: A. Knight, Esq. 


IRELAND. 
Armacn: Rey. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Be.vast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 


Cotrraine: W. J. Baxter, Esq., J.P., M.C.P.S.1., Avondale. 
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“2a LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

—s ; 

Cork: H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

 _Dostry: Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., 36, Rutland Square. 
-- Lonponperry: Alexander McVicker, Esq., 2, Florence Terrace. 


ee. JAPAN. 
Kose: Rev. J. C. Calhoun Newton. 
= NEW ZEALAND. 


; _ Avexiann: H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club.; W. S. Furby, Esq- 
- Curisrcuvrcnu: H. R. Webb, Ksq., Tewepu, Merivale, 

_ Dowepin: Herbert Webb, Esq., Eldon Chambers. 

_ _Netson: Robert T. Kingsley, Esq. 

PALESTINE. 


|" Jnuvsarem: Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D., F.R.CS. 
sa Syria: E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Hon. Local Treasurer, Beirut. 
. SCOTLAND. 


AperpEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 
- Drvnewatt, N.B.: Rev. J. RB. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 
- Downvex: Lon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Ashbank, East Newport. 
DUNFERMLINE : Rev. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse, 
_ Eprnsurenu: Geo. Harvey J ohnston, Esq., 20, South St. Andrew Street. 
i Gavasnrets: Kenneth Cochrane, Esq., Newfaan. 
_ Garsnovse: Rev. W. F. Carpenter, Cally Parsonage. 
 Grasgow: Kev. Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., 16, Victoria Crescent, Dowanhill; 
Rt. Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 1, Woodlands Terrace; and Rev. Professor 
George Adam Smith, D.D., 21, Sardinia Terrace.” James Gler, Esq., 
«194, St. Vincent Street, Hon. Local Treasurer. 
Greenock: Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
a still Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 
INveRNESS: D. 8. Chisholm, Esq. : 
_ KreKcarpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 
_ “‘Mrnrrorr: Rev. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 
 ‘Perru : Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. R 
_ Porr Grascow: Rev. W. W. Beveridge. 


| U.S. AMERICA. 


Rey. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
bd Honorary General Secretary and Lecturer for the Fund. 
 Azapama: Rev. J: M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’, ; 
_ Carrrornta: Rev. J. O. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los Angeles. _ 
 Gornecticur: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, 
/ Hartford. 


‘Tilia. 


' a ° Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Havens 
 Disrricr or CoLuMBIA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, 
Washington. 


| Tnnrs 1s: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
- Towa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
_ MassacuuseTts: Frof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
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LOCAL AGENTS, 


New York: Rey. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James 8S. Rigys, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph.D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, 1).1)., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. EH. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton, 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruove Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
Tennussze: Prof. Collins Derrey, D.D., Vanderbilt Universit y, Nashville. 


WALES. 
ABERGAVENNY: Rev. Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of. 
Banoor: Professor T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., “ Bryn Haul.” 
Carpir¥: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Guyyneatu, S.W.: Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm., 


Lampeter: The Rev. L. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. David's College. 
Luanvupno: Rey. ©, T. Ashley. 


Movrrain Asn, S.W.: Rev. Owen Jones, Maes-Caradoc. 
Swanska: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 
willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised to receive, distribute, and sell the 
publications of the Fund :— 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. ALtoa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. 
ANSTRUTHER: Mr. Lewis Russell. 


Ayn: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Co., Sandgate. 

Barnsiey: Messrs. T. and ©. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 

Brprorp: Mr. Thompson, High Street, Berrut: American Press. 
Brrxenneap: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 

Bisnor’s WattHam: Mr. T. J, Brown. BLatrgowriz : Miss Saunders. 


Bopmrn: Messrs. E. and A. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
Botton: Mr. Gledsdale, Deansgate. 


Bournemovura: Messrs. W. Mate and Sons. 
Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 6, Westgate, 
Briauton: Messrs. H. and O. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
Brisrou: Messrs. W. F. Mack and Co., 52, Park Row. 
Burnuzy: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street. 
Bury: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street. 
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—-. LOCAL AGENTS. 


Ki. CameBringE: Messrs. Deighton Bell and Co. 

_-—s-« OanreRsury: Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hall. 

aie -Carprrr: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wm. Jones, Duke Street. 

“ CuerrenuaM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

e's - @©orenesteR: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 

_-—s-* Partrneaton: Mr. William Dresser, 41, High Row. 

_ _—«*Dovsr: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 

ss Dusurw: Association for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 37, Dawson Street. 
--—-s-« DPunpeEe: Messrs. Winter, Duncan, and Co. 

i - EprvysureH: Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 20, So. St. Andrew Street. 

sd WauMovrnH: Mr. R.O. Richards. Frome: Mr. C.J, Sage, Upper Market Place. 
a Gaxasnigets: Mr. M. Macphail, 44, High Street. ; 
- @tascow: Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons, 61, St. Vincent Street. 
Greenock: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. Hatrrax: Mr. King, North Gate, 
Hamitton, N.B.: Mr. Bowie. Henrrrorv: Mr. E. Simson. 
Hosart, TASMANIA: Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 
Huppersrieip: Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 
Huu: Messrs. A. Brown and Sons, Limited, 26-29, Saville Street. 
Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 

_ Jepsureu (N.B.): Mr. Walter Easton, Market Place. 
Lerps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 
Lincotn: Mr. G. Yale, High Street. 
) Lowponpeeey : Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. 
‘Merron Mowsray: Mr. W. Loxley. Monrrosgs: Mr. George Walker. 
-Newoastte-on-Tyne: Mr. R. Middleton, 35, Pilgrim Street. 
NorrHamMPToOn : Méssrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. 

_ Norwicu: Mr. W. A. Nudd. 

a  Perru: Mr. Jno. Christie; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street. 

as p PererporovueH : Mr. Geo. C. Caster, Market Place. 

~*~ Prymovura: Mn Birmingham, Whimple Street. 

Porrkusn AND CoLeratne: Mr. Allan Shaw, T.C. 

 Scarsoroven: Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. 
Surewspury: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. 

Soornport: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 

_ Torquay: My. E. L. Seely. OrrineuaM: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 

Weymovrn: Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street. 

-Wuirsy: Mr. Reed. Wunonester: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson, 

~ -Wotvsanaueron: Mr. J. MoD. Roebuck. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. | 


EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM 


1894-1897, 
FREDERICK JONES BLISS, Ph.D, 


Author of “ A Mound of Many Cities.” 


PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL DICKIE, A.R.LB.A. 
CONTENTS. 


Inrropuctory Nore. 
Cuavter I.—The Wall from the Protestant Cemetery to the Jewish 
Cemetery. 
, _II.—Varions Discoveries on the Western Hill. 
» JI1.—The Wall from the Jewish Cemetery to Ophel. 
» 1V.—The Tyropwon Valley. 
“ V.—tThe Church at the Pool of Siloam. 
VI.—Minor Discoveries. 
, VII.—The Small Finds and Notes on the Masonry. 
» VILL—Historical Sketch of the Walls of Jerusalem. 
+ 1X.—Chronologiecal Bearings of the Excavations. 
»  %.—Story of the Expedition. 


‘ ; r 
lee ee ee ee 


With upwards of 70 Plans and Illustrations. 


Price to Subscribers to the Work of the Fund, 8s. 6d. 


FOR SALE. 


a ee 


SOME ODD VOLUMES OF THE MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE — 


; 
: . ' 
VIZ. : 
VOLS. IJ, If; NAME LISTS; AND SPECIAL PAPERS. : 


A FEW COPIES OF THE ALBUM OF TWELVE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
With Descriptions by Lizur. (now Lorp) Krrcuener. 
APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 38, CONDUIT STREET, W. 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROM DECEMBER 22np, 1900, TO MARCH 22np, 1901. 


4s If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, , 
7 will be very glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the error i 


U 
” Quarterly Statement. 


_ @Adeock, Rey. H. H. .. 
- Addison, J. G., Esq. .. 
_ @Adler, E.N., Esq. .. we 
—a@Aldis, T. S. Esq. + ss 
_ @Alexander, 8. J., Esq. 
_ @Allehin, Rev. A., S.J. 
_ @Allnutt, Mrs. .. .e 
-aAndrews, R. T., Esq. 
_ @Appleton, Rey. R. .. 
Arbuthnot, Mrs. W. R. 
' @Archer, Miss (Don.) .. 
Alay, Ven. Archdeacon 
Ballance, H. H., Esq. 
Barber, Miss Mary E. 
: 0B i Mrs. 0. .. . 
#%arns, Rey. Thomas .. ee 
peBatstow, Miss F.A...  .. 
ily partholomew, A. C., Esq. 
*Seaufort, W. M., Esq. 
 @Bell, Miss Gertrude .. 
| Sell, Rev. Thomas .. 
aBerchem, Dr. Max Van 
_ “Serger, Mons. le Pasteur .. 
, aBe ynon, Mrs. S. B. Crowther 
fees Rev. W.H...* «. 
“isset, Captain vs 
“Sandy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Block, Rey. Charles E. . 
“blundell, W. Edwin, Esq. «. 
ep ar, Rev. James .. .- 
oo sorden, Rey. ie tela pk +. 


MOSSSSRPRPROSSCOCHHEHOHPGOCOOCNHEHHOOROHOY& 


Carried forward £26 7 


——_—_—— 


for) 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


Carried forward we’, 


the Secretary 
n the next 


tg Sy ee ee 
£ s. d. 
10 S hae 0 forward . 4 , 
0 | aBramley-Moore, Kev. * _ 
2 6 oo a eae : .) § 
0 | aBridges, Miss.. wei) a Fete 
10 6 | aBrown, John A. Sp tg ints ; rie 
10 6 | @Brown, Langton E. .» Esq.-- “tye 
1 0 | aBrown, Miss Nessie .. ee 
0 0 | aBrown, Rev. James .. + 
1 0 | @Bull, Mrs. s ee ms ee 
2 0 | aBurdon, Rev. oe er pee 
5 O | aBurnley, James, em ‘ oy 
10 6 | @Buxton, 08 yy oria A. - uae 
«Buxton, Ce ro ee. ae 
ia é aBuxton, T. F. be et 3 : ae 
0 0 | aCarpenter, Rev. J. . A a 
10 6 | aCarr, sagen oat ae aoe 
1 0 | aCarr, sit Arthur ie 0 
aCarr, Rev. T. W. _ +s i 
: 3 aCarruthers, aoa ig : ae 
1 0 | aCarter, Rev. Willoughby ae 
10 6 aciatet, Arent Esq. -- oh ° 
aCaw, Miss -- a : 
0 ; aChallinor, James, eke hE et a 
10 6 | aChambers, Chas. se q: #96 
10 6 | @Chisholm, )). fa sq. eee: 
1 © | a@Christian, Rev. > roe 
1 0 | aChynoweth, Miss F. -- ee 
1 0 | @Clark, Miss a . ~ 910 6 
10 6 | @Clark, Rev. a a bs ere 
10 6 | aClarke, Mrs. en vate 
10 6 | aClay, Miss oe 5 ee 
10 0 | a@Close, Rev. : iteq.2. 010 6 
10 6 | aCobb, James *., Ea. ‘Eas 
1 0 | aColfox, William, —— 


oF Fee ae catch a 
“e z L . — i 
o_o = 


aa att 


ea | 


i>. cnatindte teu —aes 
* 


pope oe * 


LIST 


Brought forward 

aCooke, General A. ©... * 
aCorfe, Mrs. a Zs 
aCoulson, Mrs... es 
aCourthope, Miss E. M. 

Cowan, Rey. W. (Don.) 
aCowell, Lady .. he 
aCrawford, Rev. Thomas 
aCré, Rey. Pare 


_ aCribb, J. G., Esq. 


aCulshaw, Rey. G. H... 
aCumming, Dr. J. L. .. 
aCurling, Rey. J.J... 
aCust, Miss A. M. EB... ue 
@Dalzell, Rev. Dr. James (1900 
and 1901) .. 40 ae 
aDangerfield, J., Esq... 
aDavidson, Rev. James 
«Davidson, Rev. James 
aDavies, Rey. J. Alden 
aDavison, Alpheus, Esq. 7 
aean and Chapter, Canterbury 
Library et - ws 
aDew, Miss BE. M. So 
aDewick, Rev. B.S. .. 
@Dixon, Mrs. J.J... ve 
aDodgson, Jonathan, Esq... 
aDouglass, Rev. C. FE... ee 
aDouglas, Rey. Dr. G. C. M... 
aDouglas, W.D.R., Esq... 
aDowling, Rev. T. E... ‘ 
aDrabwell, Miss H. A. as 
aDrummond, Colonel A. M... 
aDugdale, Rev.S.  ,, ‘ 
aDuncan, J. N., Esq. .. 
aDussaud, R., Esq... 
aDuthoit, Rev. Dr. W. 
aEaton, Frederick R., Esq. 
aEddrup, Canon 
aEdgell, Rey. M. §, 
aEld, Rey. F. J. a ee 
Ellis, Frank T., Esy. (1898- 
1901) ve ee ee 
aEllison, The Misses ... 
aEmbleton, Henry C., Esq. .. 
aEmpson, Walter, Esq. ve 
aEvans, Mrs. .. rs 
akKyre, Rev. E. G. Phipps 
aEys, W. Van, Esq. .. ‘ 
aFausset, Canon A. R, ¢ 
aFawkes, Rev. R. ee 
a¥irth, Thomas, Esq... 
aFleming, Rey. H. BR... 
a¥Ford, W. J. Esq. 
a¥ort, J. A., Esq. 
aVothergill, Miss 
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Carried forward £105 11 4 


aiarben, Sir Henry 


OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Brought forward 1 


aFowler, Mrs. .. ¥ 
a¥reshfield, D. W., Esq. 
aFurrer, Prof. Dr. 
aGamble, Sir David 
aGarnett, Miss.. “ 
aGarret and Haysom, Messrs, 
aGautier, Prof. Lucien 
aGeden, Rev. A.S. .. me 
aGilmour, Matthew B., Esq... 
aGirdlestone, Rev. Canon 
aGoddard, Rey. C. V... ss 
aGoldsmid, Colonel A. E. W. 
aGompertz, Miss ee , 
aGrandmont, Dr. A. . 
aGreer, Mrs. Thomas .. 
aGrist, Rev. Gordon C. 
aHack, Daniel, Esq. 
aHall, Joseph, Esq. 
aHalliday, General : 
aHankinson, T. J., Esq. 
aHanson, Rev. BE. K. .. 


aHarrison, Miss oe . 
aHarrison, Richard, Esq. 
aHartford Theological Seminary 
aHarvie, Mrs. .. 
aHaynes, Mrs. T. L. .. we 
aHayward, Archdeacon H. R. 
aHenry, Rev. H. Jones 
aHewitson, Rey. J. R. 
aHeywood, A. H., Esq. 
aHickes, Miss K ” 
aHicks, Samuel, Esq... 
aHill, Rev. John B. .. 
aHodges, Rev. H. ©. .. 
aHodgkin, T., Esq... 
aHodgson, 8. H., Esq... 
@Holford, Christopher, Esq. . 
aHolford, H. P., Ksq... 
aHolland, Mrs. FE. 'T. .. 
aHuddart, Rev. Dr. .. 
aHuddleston, Prof. W. H. 
aHughes, J. W., Esq... 
aHull, Prof. Edward .. 
aHull Public Libraries ee 
aHunter, G. Sherwood, Esq... 
aHutchinson, Rev. Canon .. 
almperial University Strassbur 
alngall, Miss (Don.) .. 
alnge, Rev. W. ee 
ot Se ms 
tt ae a 
aJohnstone, Miss a 
aJones, James D., Esq. (1900 
and 1901)... ‘y it 
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Carried forward £160 4 4 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ville Theological School 
ay, Lord as 


aPeckover, Alexander, Esq. 
aPenney, Norman, Esq. ve 
aPenney, R. H. , Esq. ae 
aPerry, John ve Esq... 
aPhilp, Captain ae ay 
aPhipps, Rev. R. oe a 
aPinney, F. W., Esq. .. 
aPiper, F. W., Esq. .«- oe 
aPowlett, C. “yl Esq. .-- 
aPresbyterian College, Halifax 
aYrovidence Atheneum, U.S.A. 
aReed, Rev. 8. (1899 and 1900) 
aReynolds: -Ball, E. A., Esq. «- 


£ os. d. rie ho: 
: Brought forward 160 4 4 Brought forward 208 5 3 
ynson, R. H., Esq... +» 1 1 O]| aMinet, Miss tee rae os oe ah he 
nkin , George, Esq. ep Va i Mitchell, L. J., E a ee 
n, Rey. James... Olv 6 aMitchell, Mrs. E. “> 0 Ee 
Sip. W. ae Esq... a: ee aMoncrieff, R. Scott, “Esq. tn, hy ee 
rslake, Rev. K. K.. -- 1 1 O} a@Moore, Rey.CanonJ.H. .. 1 1 0 | 
owo, Herr BL. 1 1 0} aMoore, Rey. John .. «« .©@10 © | 
, &. L., Esq. 010 6 aMorice, Mrs. A.B. os ie ae | 
” Lady E. HH. 010 O | aMorris, Henry, Esq... ait 22 | 
f ‘ee Ee. 010 6 | @Morton, H. J., Esq. .. in oo | 
re. ©. T. 1 1 Oj} aMullet, Mrs. Colonel JamesH. 1 1 0 
, RB. ° wa 010 6 Mullet, Mrs. Colonel James H. 
2 0 O- (Don. ) ; ve "2 28 
nan, Bor. Thomas, D. D. 1 0 O| aMurray, Rev. Dz er oo, “ee ee 
Byidee, Mrs. F... 2 0 OO} aMurray, Rev. J. O. F. os ye 
sque, Prof. KE. .. 010 5.; aMusgrave, Rev. Canon a! Ee ae 
Miss 8. J. 2 2 O | aMuspratt, Miss S. L... 010 6 
ary, Magdalene College. . 010 6 | aNapier, Rey. Fred. P. i a ee 
rary, Munich Royal 1 1 Oj} aNewbury, Mrs. oe ae he 
oo foot, Miss M. Fanny .. 1 1 O | aNewell, Rev. W. , O18 
», Thomas, Esq... .- O10 6 aNewman, Dr. D. W... i Oe See oe 
J. KE.” 1 0 0 | aNewton, C. E., Esq. .. ind 
all » Lhe ‘Archdeacon of 1 1 0| aN ewton, Miss . : bs Ole. @ 
aL daft, The Dean of 010 6 | aNicholson, E. A. , Esq. ee See 
eke Cyril L. C., Esq 1 0 0 | a@Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart,” 2 OS 
on, Miss C. M 010 6 | aNinnis, Belgrave, oe » MD... Ue 
ff, Mrs. M. L 2 2 O| aNixon, Miss J. os 010 6 
Rey. H. L. E a: ag: AS aNorthbrook, Earl of . i 2. aoa 
J.B. : 010 6) aNorthey, Rev. A. BE... o— 2 oe 
i, Canon 1 1 Oj] @Ohlson, F. R., Esq. .. av k,l 
Rev. Dr. A. -» Ll 1 O} a@Olseen, Prof. Olaff ‘.. i» Oceee 
3, Rev. Robert .. 010 6 | aOrchardson, P., Esq... 2 BE Se 
, H. J., Esq. -- 1 1 O} @Orr, William, Esq. .. 010.6 
ol rer en Rev. 8. G.. -- O12 6] aOutran, F. D., Esq. .. O10 22 
ucTY an, Rev. Hugh -- 010 6 | aOwen, Rev. L. EE... ee ea 
Me eVieker, Alexander, Esq... 010 6 | a@Paley, Hon. Mrs.C.E.C. .. 010 6 
adan, Miss P. M. .. 010 6 | q@Parkinson, Rev. Ed... .. 1 1 O 
1, Miss P. M. (Don. ‘ O 8 O| aParr, Rey. E.G: C. .. i.) ORO 
g Eioy, g. 1. L.. 010 61 aPauli, Dr. H. C. os (ae 
nguy, Major-General FB. 1 1 0 aPayne, Miss F.O. .. vo ee ae 
.F., Esq. .. 010 6] aPeard, MissC.M. .. Gd a eee 
in, eq. ve er | 0 | aPearson, Edward, Esq. Pie baw 
1 0 010 0 
1 0) 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
a) 6 0 6 
1 0 1 Oo 
1 0 0 6 
(f) 6 - O 
1 0 1 O- 
0 6 1 O 
1 0 0 3 
i) 6 0 
0 0 1 
e) 6 
1 0 


as 
FOOoCcrHS 


Carried forward £208 5 38 


aRice, Rev. E. P. ia os 


Carried forward £253 16 4 
3 


LIST OF 


£ 8. 
Brought forward 253 16 


@Richards, Mrs. M. V. 
aRiggs, Rev. James S... 
aRiley, Thomas, Esq. .. 
aKoberts, Thomas, Hsq. pa 
aRogers, Miss Mary Eliza 
aRopes, Prof. C. H. J... 
aRoss, Rev. D.M. 
aRoughsedge, Miss M. 
aRouse, Rey. Dr. G. H. “4 
aRouse, W. H. D., Esq. “4 
aRuffer, Dr.L.C.  .. i 
aRutter, Miss M. L. .. 
aRyder, C., Esq. a 
aRylands, W. H., Esq. 
aSalt, Miss Alice 
@Sandby, William, Esq. 
aSands, Harold, Esq. .. at 
aSaunderson, Llewellyn, Esq. 
aSavoy, H., Esq. * 
@Saxton, Major-General 
aScott, Mrs. Lacy 
aScull, Miss fs ane 
aSharpe, T. Fox, Esq... 
aShaw, E. R., Esq. 
aShelly, John, aed? zs 
@Sidmouth, Viscount .. 
aSieveking, Dr... ee a 
aSimpson, W. W., Esq. 
aSmith, Dr. Andrew Scott 
@Smith, J. Doyle, Esq. 
aSmith, Miss E. Boucher 
aSmith, Mrs. E. F 
aSmith, Rev. M. Linton 
@Spiers, R. Phené, Esq. 
aStafford, Rev. R. O. .. 
aStanhope, Rey. B. L... 
aStanley, W. F., Esq., J.P 
aStanning, Rev. J. H... . 
aStechert, Geo. E., Esq. (five 
subs.).. ae ee + 
aStenhouse, Rev. Thomas 
aStilwell, J. P., Esq. .. 
aStockings, Rev. H. M. + 
aStracey-Clitherow, Rev. W. J. 
aStrutt, William, Esq... + 
aStuart, Clarence E., Esq. 
aStyan, Miss A. ote 
@Sutherland, Miss Jane 
aSwainson, Rey. J. G... 
aS8ydney, The Bishop of 


a. H. 


s 


ee 


ee 
RF OORP HPN RE HEHON BHRORRHEH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SCAMOSSSCSCOSaSH SSOSCOCOSCOCOAGROMRANRSCOOMOASCAQACOCSCONMOOAZADOARH™ 


Carried forward £297 15 


a 


‘aWaddell, Rev. T. B... 


Brought forward 2 


aTaylor, J. ¥., Esq. 
aTaylor, Miss M. BE. .. 
aTaylor, Miss Selina .. 
aTaylor, R., Esq. oe 
aTaylor, Rev. Canon .. 
aTasker, Henry, Esq. .. 
aTenison, The Comtesse L. 
@Thompson, Rev. A. .. 
aThompaon, George B., Esq... 
aThompson, J. G., Esq. ce 
aThomson, Rev. J. E. H., D.D. 
aTuckett, F. F., Esq. .. os 
aTurton, W. H., Esq... 
aTurton, Major W. H. 


* ee 
ee 
ee 


~ aUnited Free Church College, 


Glasgow ee . R 
aUrwick, Rev. W. a8 a 
aVane, Hon. and Rey. G. H. F. 
aWace, Rev. H., D.D... ag 
aWade, Rev. G. W. 


aWaddingham, T. J., Esq. 
aWaiapu, Bishop of .. “. 
aWalford, Mrs. ay . 
aWalter, Miss .. os 
aWark, Rev. David .. 
@aWassell, H. A., Esq... 
aWatson, Colonel C. M. 
aWedgwood, Mrs... 
aWelland, Mrs. M. .. 
aWent, Rev. J... “a 
aWharrie, Mrs. M. W. 
aWhidbourne, Miss A. M. 
aWhite, A., Esq. 
aWhite, Rev. A. I. .. 
aWhitby, Rev. Canon... 
aWhitwell, Cooper, Esq. 
aWigan, Mrs. A. 7. 
aWigan, Rev. 8S. aa 5 
aWilliams, Rev. J. Watkin . 
aWillis, Mrs. .. ae 
aWilson, Miss .. 


rel ee FA 
ee let He a eS ge ee ee ee 


aWilson, Rev. J.R. .. 
aWood, Frederick A., Esq. . 
aWoodhouse, C. A., Esq. 
aWright, Dr. W. Aldis ° 
aWright, Miss Frances C. . 
aWyndham, Rev. f. M. 
aYeates, J.Simpson, Esq. .. 
aYeates, Rey. George .. os 


2 


ee 
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£ sa 
97 15 


i 
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ee 


UNITED STATES, AMERICA. 
Rev. Professor Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and 
Lecturer for the Fund, 


£ 2. d 
Jan. 9.—By cash 200 
wa , 16.17 5 
Feb. 15.— _,, ae we 
Mar.11— ,, Wee ye 
£69 1 1 
. Dols. 
aAdams, Rev. J.W. .. ¢ 2°50 
aBarnes, E. W., Esq. 5°00 
aBarrow, Miss R. H. .. 5 00 
aBigelow, Rev. D. W. .. 10 *00 
aBillheimer, Rev. T. C. 5°00 
@Binney, Rev. John, D.D. _ .-- 2°50 
a@Blakeslee, Rev. F. D., D.D. .. 2°50 
aBrown, Rev. J. N. (1901 and 
1902) .. ie = 7 5-00 
aCady, Rev. Putnam + 
aCarter, Miss S... > ee 
a@Clark, Rev. James A... + 
aCone, Mrs. Ss. B, ee “* 


_ @Kames, Wilberforce, Esq. 

_ aGoddard, M., Esq... os 
aHall, Rev. F.J.,D.D... + 

aHarlow, G. R., Esq. .-- . 

@aHaskell, Miss R. A. .. = 

aNoffman, Very Rev. E. A., D.D. 

@Holmes, Daniel, Esq. -- + 

aNyvernat, Prof. Henry, D.D. 

alittle, Prof.G.T.  .. 

alond, H. N., Esq. 

aLowrey, Miss R. 8S... ee 

aMcClintock, A. H., Esq. Hs 

aMacNair, T. M., Esq. -. gt 

aMarsh, C. A., Esq. .«- + 

aNevin, Rev. J. C., Ph.D. 

aPierrepont, H. E., Esq. . 

_ @Rhode Island College .. +e 

_ aRittenhouse, W. C., Esq. -- 

@Robinson, Miss 8. L. .- - 

_ aRogers, Prof. R. W., D.D. 

_ @Ropes, Prof. J. H. 

aSage Library .. 

@Schilling, Rev. G. 

_ a@BScott, Rev. C. T. 

_ @Smith, Rev. J. W. . 
aSnardell, J. G., Esq. -- 

_ @Southern Baptist Seminary .. 

_ aStanton, Rev. J.F. .. 

a5Stokes, Miss O. E. P... po 

_aTierney, Rev. J.J.,D.D. «+ 

aVaux, George, Esq. .«- ee 


Carried forward $205 ‘00 


- 
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a) 
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OWNS OD Or 


_ aBeckton, Rev. Arthur C. 
| aWilson, J. G., Esq. .- o* 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Dols. 

Brought forward 205-00 

aWellesley College Library 
aWhite Library .. re s* 2°50 


aWorcester, Miss M. C. se 5°00 
aWright, Rev. Prof.T.F.,Ph.D. 10°00 
aZabriskie, Mrs. N. L. .. - 5°00 
Lectures.. sts hi £ 50°00 
Sales of Map, Books, &e. .. 50°14 
$330 °14 
Received through Rev. H. B. 
Waterman, D.D., Chicago. 
aBlackstone, W. E., Esq. o- 2°50 
aGarrett Biblical Institute .. 2°50 
aRevell, F. H., Esq. ee 2°50 
a@Rounds, Mrs. T. C. 2°50 
Total for U.S.A. $340 +14 
ABERDEEN. 
Miss Mary Forbes, Hon. Sec. 
£ ¢. a. 
March 13.—By cash .. 9 1 O 
Collection expenses es, Oo Ree 
£9 0 
s 
aAllan, David, Esq. .. as 1 
aAnderson, Mrs. Ss - 
aBurnett, E. J., Esq. .. ‘% 
aDavidson, Miss M. .. + 


aDoak, Rev. Andrew . r 
al crbes, Miss M. +? we 
aGordon, Wm., Esq. .. se 
aHenderson, Sir Wm., LL.D... 
aHunter, Wm., Esq. .. es 
aHutchinson, Thomas, Esq. .. 
M.(Don.) .. ee 
aMitchell, Stodart J., Esq. 
aNicol, J. B., Esq... om 
aNicol, Rev. Prof. .. ie 
aSpence, Miss .. ee 
aStephenson, Prof. Wm. 
aStewart, Dr. .. ae . 
aStewart, Sir David, LL.D. .- 
aThompson, George, Esq. ++ 


orooooono: 
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ALFRETON. 
J. G. Wilson, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Dec. 31.—By cash .. £2 2s. Od. 


£ 2. a 
ao a ie oe 
Te Mets, 


#2 2 0 
5 


oo ge ee ee i ee x 


ARMAGH. 
Rev. w. Moore Morgan, LL.D., 
Hon. Sec.’ 
Feb. 25.—By cash .. £1 1s. Od. 
£0 4. 
aArmagh Public Library See ee 
ASHBURTON. 
Amery J. Sparke, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
£ #4 


_ @Amery J. Sparke, Esq. (1900 


and1901) .. + i¥ <0 


BANGOR. 
Prof. T. Wilton Davies, B.A., Ph.D. 
Feb, 25.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 


£s. d. 
aDavies, Prof. T. Wilton, B.A., 
Ph.D... $4 ae -- 010 6 
BATH. 
General Warren Walker, R.E., 
Hon. See. 
Feb. 21.—By cash £4 4s. Od. 
Li edi 
aAustin, Miss Rose .- oo Ee ® 
aF arewell, Major-General .. 1 1 O 
aHewitt, Hon. Miss A.G. .. 010 6 
aWalker, General G. W., R.E. 1 1 0 
_@Winwood, Rey. H. H. ds» GEO. SB 
£4 4 0 


BELFAST. 
Sir Wm. Q. Ewart, Bart., Hon. Sec, 
March 15.—Bycash.. £21 1s. 6d. 


£ 2. d. 
aCrawford, Wm., Esq. © .. 1 0 0 
aCuthbert, Jos., Esq., J.P. 010 0 
@Dixon, Sir Daniel, D.L. .. 1 0 0 
eDanleath, The Right Hon. 

Lord .. bs ve et Sr 
aEwart, Lady Isabella. . sb oo 
aEwart, Miss .. ip Aree Fo ea 
aEwart, Sir Wm. Q., Bart. | a 
akwart, Lady .. .: es hh 8.0 
Hamilton, Rey, Thomas, D.D. 010 6 

“ @Harland, Lady om we A se Tae ty 

_ anverclyde, The Right Hon. 
nu. Lord .. x 3 SP 
 a@Jaffe, Sir Otto, J.P. .. a, Tee ake 1 
ohnston, 8, &, Begs FELT Dr OG 
Carried forward £12 0 6 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


a.” “Te 


., 


& Ws 


Brought forward 12 0 
aMcBride, Messrs. R. and Co... 
aMaclaine, George L., Esq. .. 
aMeNeile, H. H., Esq., DL... 
aMusgrave, Sir James, Bart... 
aReade, R. H., Esq., D.L. 


ng 
. 
- 


@aRichardson Bros. and Co. : 
Messrs. s aS «6 
aSinclair, The Right. Hon. 


Thomas, D.L. ae os 
a@Workman, John, Esq., J.P... 
«Young, The Right Hon. John, -3 

Af ** se sf ef i oO ¢ 

£21 1 6 

ue 

BRISTOL AND CLIFTON. 
Rev. Canon Wallace, Hon. Sec. ‘a 


March 8.—By cash £5 3s. Od. 


a 
i 
a ¢ 

‘ 


Ree Be 


b 


aBevan, Rev. B®. A. 
aBird, E.W., Esq... 
aHarvey, E. A., Esq. .. 
aJose, Miss Ellen 
aMather, Rev. Canon .. 
aMoore, Miss .. 
@Rollo, Lord ve 
aWallace, Rey. Canon. . 


| CHOCOHORK 
es, a ~“ 


CARDIFF, 
Mrs. Melville, Hon. Sec. oo ae 


£ s. d. 
Jan. 15.—By cash > 2a 
Feb. 5.— __,, » «ae 
” 22.— ” 1 
” 28.—, ” «2 
£8 
£ : 
aBrown, Mrs. J. ok Pa 
aCollett, J. K., Esq. .. se 
aCory, J., Esq., J.P. .. eT 
aCorry, R., Esq. i aD 
aHoughton, R., Esq. .. ae 


Jenner, Miss (Don.) .. 
aKaye, Mrs. A... _ 
aLewis, Sir W.T. <a 
allandaff, Lord Bishop of .. 
@Maclaren, Mrs. ok : 
Thomas, Mrs. T. (Don.) 
Tilly, Rey. A. (Don.).. 
@Vachell, Mrs... ° °s. é 


Bi cocoonce 


CHESTER. 


Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., 
F.R.A.S., Hon. Sec. 

£ d, 

- Jan. 24.—By cash Rae yh ae 
010 6 


” 6. ” a. 


£110 6 


£ s, d. 

aMitchell, Rev. J. Cairns, B.D., 
F.R.A.S. (1899 and 1900) .. 
aWilbraham, Miss 48 


1 6 90 
010 6 


£110 6 


CHRISTCHURCH (NEW ZEA- 
‘ LAND). 
H. R. Webb, Esq., Hon. See. 
£ «da. 


aWebb, H. R., Esq. .-- | ek 


DUBLIN. . 


Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, Hon. Sec. 
£ «a. d. 
010 6 


Dec. 31.—By cash oe 
r 0:30:68 


ia Jan. 16.— 


”? 


£ 
‘. aStewart, Miss.. i ra: 
x J } aWhite, K. » te Esq. ee 0 


 - DUNEDIN (NEW ZEALAND). 
Herbert Webb, Esa., Hon. Sec. 


Jan. 28.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 
£3. d. 
aRonaldson, Rev. Wm. 010 6 

EDINBURGH. 
Geo. Harvey Johnston, Esq., 
Hon. Sec. 

£ s. d. 

March 16.—By cash . 54:°8 2 

J Postage ... ‘ oi ORs 

£5416 6 
£ ee a. 
aAgnew, Colonel ON Bel 
aAlexander, Mrs. B. .. By (Ee 
aAlison, Miss .. a cf eae -S 


Carried forward £2 12 6 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Brought torward 

aBarbour, A. H. F., Esq., M.D. 
aBartholomew, John G., Esq. 
aBell, Mrs. H. Glassford .. 
aBonor, Miss .. 
aBonar, Horatius, Esq., ws. 
aBrown, J. T., Esq. .. : 
aBrown, Rev. ‘J. Wood “ 
aBrown-Douglas, Miss A. 
aBrown-Douglas, MissE.  .. 
aBryce, Wm., Esq., M.D... 
aCharteris, Rev. A. H., D.D... 
aCook, Miss .. e4 
aDalgleish, J.J., Esq... 
aDalgleish, Lawrence, Esq. 
aDavidson, Rey. Geo., B.Sc. 
aDouglas, Rev. W. H. Brown, 

r 2 Os Pd . **e 
aDunean, Miss .. 
aDuns, Rev. Prof., D. D. 
aBdinburgh Public Hage” 
aElliot, Andrew, Esq.. 
aForlong, General ' 
aGalloway, W. F., Esq. 
aGall and Inglis, } Messrs. 
aGartshore, Miss Murray 
aG.C. .. 
aGibson, James P., Esq. i's 
aGordon, Rev. The Ion. 

Arthur (1900 and 1901) 
alenderson, Miss as 
aHowéen, John A., Esq. 
aHunter, Mrs. . ‘ 
alnglis, Rev. J ames w. 
aJamieson, J. A., Esq. 
aJeffrey, Mrs. D. 
aJohnston, Geo. Harvey, Esq. 
aKalley, Mrs. .- 
aKennedy, Rev. Prof., yD. 3 
aKennedy, John, Esq... 
aLuke, Rev. Alex. .. 
aMcCandlish, J. M., Esq. 
aMacDougall, Mrs. and atin 
aMc Dougall, Rev. D. : 


‘aMackenzie, Miss 


aMaclagan, R. E., Hisq., M-D- 

aMeMicking, Miss oe 

aMaephail, Rev. Dr. -. 

aMill, Peter, Esq. 

aMuir, Rey. R. H. (1900 and 
1901) .. 

sya esi ‘Messrs. Thomas and 


aNew College Ger ‘Rev. SF 
ee me a ae ‘ 
aNorrie, . Heq. - 


Carried forward £40 8 0 


& 8. 


2 12 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. ~s 


wef 
- 


SW ae £ s d, 
Brought forward 40 8 O aBathurst, Archdeacon +» 0 10 6 
aPadon, Wm., Esq. .. -+ O10 6 | aGatward, Miss F. .. . Om 7 
aRoiny, Rev. Principal, D.D... 010 6 aPollard, J., Esq. “7 +» O10 6 
aRobertson, Wm., Ksq. 7 010 6 aPriest, T., Esq. . Oth 
@Robson; Wm., Esq. .. +» 0 5 O | aRansom, W., Esq. .. 1 i 
Rogerson, J.J.,Esq.,LL.D... 0 5 0 | aSeebohm, F. aay i 1 te 
aSimpson, James, Esq.  Siebe@ -—— 
aSimpson, Prof., M.D. 1. Ae £4 4 
aSkirving, A., Esq. .. 1 0 0} 
aStalker, R. B., Esq. .. 010 6 
aStevenson, The Misses 1 a : GLASGOW. 
eter se ee ee aed was, D.D., 
aStuart, Mrs. .. ” ta eh Right Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., — 
aTeape, Rev. Dr. ie -» "010 0 Rev. Prof. George Adam Smith, 
aThin, James, Esq... -- 010 6 D.D., Hon. Sees, La 
aUnion Mutual Association .. 010 6 James Glen, Esq., 194, St. Vincent 
aUsher, Messrs. Andrew and Street, Hon. Treas. a 
ae 5. J Ke £ N .. 010 6 £ os d. 
aUsher, Sir John, of Norton... 1 0 0 ¥n a) 
aWhyte, Rev. Alex, D.D. .. 1 0 0 es By ‘cagle pe * oa 3 | 
aysereg Rev. J. H., D.D. 8 4 a Fi | 
1900and1901) .. .. 010 0 - 
aYounger, Messrs. Wm. and <2 ae | 
1 i a eer OREN. Ey" £28 | 
————_ | aAllan, Robert S., Esq. - 8 
£5416 6 aBell, Sir James a -« Bg 
«Buchanan, Colonel Sir D. C.R. 
FOLKESTONE. Carrick, K.C.B.. .. a 1 
Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. Sec. | on Sir J. Neilson ae 
- on. te ae “ 
Heb. 7.—By cash... £0 lbs. 6d. , aDaly, Rev. J. Fairley, B.D... 0 10 
£ »s. d. | Wickson, Rey. Prof. Wa Ps te ' 
at AD Rag 8. Ot G)| IED... sa, 10 6 
Cotton, Sir George (Don.) .. 0 5 © | @Forrest, Rev. D. Ws, MA ae 10 


= 


March 9,— 


m 
010 
0 = 
010 6 
0 6 
«Glen, James, Esq... - Le 
£015 6 | Gow, Leonard, Ksq. .. . ff ae 
aHarrison, Right Rev. Bishop 1 1 0 
FROME. Honeyman, Michael, Esq. ae, 
Métiry Tistay i (Don.) ee oe 
J hompson, Esq., Hon. Sec. aKerr, Wm., Esq... . Pa 
an. 29.—By cash .. £2 2s. Od. «McCreath, James, Esq. . & Bae 
£ s. qd, | “McEwan, Rev. A.R.,D.D... 11 0 
aDaniel, G. A., Esq. .. at es 6 aMacleod, Right Rev. Donald, 5 
@Daniel, Rev. W. BE. | o 0190 6 DD cae he a ee 
aHarvey, W, B., Esq... .. 010 @ | @Marwick, Sir James D. .- 100 
aWiltshire, G, W. Faq .. 016 6 | @Mitchell, G. A., Esq. -- 010 6 
’ : a _ | ¢Napier, James S., Esq. o> (2) ae 
£2 2 o | Robertson, Rev. Prof.,D.D... 1 1 0 » 
aSmith, Rev. Prof. G. Adam, PS 
2 tl Lee we a oo So re 
J.P ae gga aStuart, Prof. Moody .. . Ite 
- Pollard, Esq., Hon. Sec. aTaylor, Rev. Walter Ross .. 1 1 0 . 
£ s. d, aWeir, Rev.T.H.  ., 010 6 
Z.. Oo 


Feb, 18.—By cash Le a | ser, aYellowless, D., Esq., M.D., 
” b 


‘wa ©) 10 6 LL.D.. * ** * 


— 


£4 4 0 


_ 


@ 
3 
tN 
© 
m 


ISLE OF WIGHT, 


Rev. W. Goldsborough Whittam, 


Hon. See. 
£ 2. d. 
Jan. 1.—By cash.. 010 6 
ee 
uy £1 1 0 
, w Os es 
_ aCameron, Rev. W. M. io) oO oe me 
_ aTeans, Rev. G. E. . 010 6 
Bi. ke wo 
‘ JERUSALEM. 
_ Dr. Percy D’Erf Wheeler, //on. Sec. 
£ e. d, 
Dec. 28.—Per Messrs. Thos. 
- Cook and Sons 010 6 
Feb. 4.— Per ditto oto) ae ae 
Feb. 12.—Per ditto 2 2 0 
~  Mar.22.—Per ditto én SA ae 
; £616 6 
- £ &. d. 
_ @Beckholt, Mr... ¥ em Th 
_ @Blyth, The Right Rey. 3) aes 
aConvent Bibliothecaire 010 6 
aD Arbella, Dr. 010 G 
_ a@Domian, Demetrius, Esq. 010 6 
i ° aEnderby, Miss E. t 2 
 @F loyd, Rollo, rang (as99 and 
me. 1900).. ae tae: 
aJohannites Pe y o4cs'@ 1G. 6 
_ a@Kelk, Rey. Canon .. ser 198 
_ aMasterman, Dr. E.W.G. .. 010 6 


w 
t 
Qa 
ew 
or] 
i=7) 


LICHFIELD. 
"Herbert M. Morgan, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
“2 £ s. d. 
| Dec. 28.—By cash ie ee 
o17—  ., 32 ee 
£6 4 O 


aGresley, Mrs. C. (1898-1900) 
aHinckley, F., Esq. (1898-1901) 2 
aMorgan, H. M., Esq. rE 
70h)... vs 2 
aRichardson, J.C., Eeq. bs cone 


1 £ os. 
1 
2 


; : . 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL. 


A. B. Thorburn, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
T. F. A. Agnew, Esq., Hon. Treas. 


March 19.—By cash... £10 19s. 6d. 


£8. d. 
aAgnew, T. F. A., Esq. 2 
aAllan, R. G., Esq. 010 6 
aArmour, Rey. Canon.. ~~ Cee 
aBenas, Baron L., Esq. . OHS 
aBrancker, John, Esq. os a) ae 
aFischer, J. J., Esq. .- 010 6 
aGair, H. W., Esq. .. ae ete 
aHill, Gray, Esq. tes 
alyslop, Miss .. oe 
aMoore, J. Murray, Esq., M.D. 010 6 
aPaton, A. B., Esq. . ys alg 

aPhillip, Son, and Nephew, 
Messrs. ell ae 
aThorburn, A. B. , Esq. Yk 0 
£10 19 6 

LLANDUDNO. 
Rev. C. T. Astley, Hon. Sec. 
By cash.. oe os £1 1a, 0d, 

£ se. @. 
i ioe 


aAstley, Rev.C.T. .. ee 


NELSON (NEW ZEALAND). 
Robt. J. Kingsley, Esa., Hon. Sec. 
Jan. 7.—By cash .. £1 1s. 0d. 
£s. d- 
1 i 0 


aBrown, C. Hunter, Esq. 


OMMEREN (HOLLAND). 
Rev. H. J. Schouten, Hon. See. 
Feb. 25.—By cash £0 10s. 6d. 
. £s. d. 


aHoustma, Prof. Dr. M. Th... © 10 6 


PARIS. 
Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, Hon. Sec. 
Dec. 28,—By cash .-- £1 19s. 6d. 


Fr. 
50 


aNorman, Mrs. oe ss - 
SHREWSBURY. 
Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, Hon. Sec. 
Feb. 18.—-By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 
2 8 & 


Hae es oe OOS 


SALISBURY. 


J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
F.R.M.S., Hon. Sec. 


March 18.—By cash .. £7 8s. 6d. 


£ s. 
-aBernard, Rev. Chancellor .. 
aBourne, Rev. Dr. 

aBrown Street Sunday School 
aBurrows, Miss. . “ n 
_ aGreen, J. Lardner, Esq. 
aGriffin, Frederic, Esq. 
aHutchings, Rev. Canon ‘ 
aMyers, Rev. Chas. .. we 
aPowell, Miss .. ‘ oe 
aPye-Smith, E.F, Esq. 
aRawlence, Ernest ‘A. , Esq. 
aWarre, Rey. Canon .. * 
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SOUTHPORT. 
H. J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., Hon. Sec. 


Jan. 15.—By cash oe 


” = ” ghd 


Ba -d 
tly ad 
Dlg ae 9 


£ 

From the Executors of the 
late Rev. H. R. AY rae | 
aCoop, F., Esq. ny | 
2 


UXBRIDGE. 
Rev. A. A. Harland, Hon. Sec. 


ay oa 


aHarland, Rev. A. A... sx OG "6 


 Bi28. 

Mrs, Ley - 010 6 
From Folkestone se lt 28 i¢ 
+ ~ Guildford Se StLl 6 

39 Cardiif +. “- H. 20 0 

» Manchester “ i. 8 esa 

Rev. James Matthew .. ot» O18 6 

_ Alex, Taylor, Esq. ‘ - O10 -6 
- Kenmure, Esq. .. ee SE 1G 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


GORGGCHAARMADOS 


. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
Henry Clark, Esq., Hon. ‘Seam . 
Dec, 27—By cash £5 15s. 6d. 


an 
aBackhouse, Mrs. ~, ‘ee 
aCradock, J., Esq. .. -. Oa 
aMounsey, B. B., Esq. <> 
aMounsey, Miss L. E..  - 
aPumphrey, T. W., Esq. « OF 
aRobinson, C., Esq. i . @ 
aWrightson, Sir Thos., Bart... 2% 
£5- 


m 


TIMARU (NEW ZEALAND). 
Rev. W. Gillies, Hon. Seo. 
Jan. 28.—By cash .. -£1 Os. Od. 


zs 
1 


se 
7 


aGillies, Rev. Wm. .. ae 


YORK. ) ‘Y 
J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hon. S 


Jan. 3.—By cash.. re 
” 5.— gy 02 | ae ae 2 . 


Ze 
aAgar, Alderman J.(1899-1901) 1 1 
@Atkinson, J. T., Esq.. ol 
aMorrell, W. W., Esq. (1899 mo 

and 1900), > aan 
aPlatnaner, H. M., Esq. e+ Oa 

£3 


G. E. Stecher, Esq. .. = 
FE. 8. Barker, Esq. .. oa 
Rey. F.G. Weston .. 

The Bursar, Mansfield Coll. . va 
The Misses M. and E. Cross .. 
Miss G. A. Crawford ee at. 
Madame E. Hyacinthe Loyson — 


en eee 


ee L. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


Sales of Books Subscriptions 
Maps, &e. * Lectures. 454 Donations. 


£ 8. d. £4. d. 


t 
y 
& 


Aberdeen... M4 es — — 910 
Alfreton - “ —— —_ 2 2 0 
Armagh = “ “ _— _ : ee Ge, 
Ashburton a ° _ — pas ae 
Bangor o. os — — 010 6 
Bath .. os ig . — — 4 4 0 
Belfast : ee _— -- A tae 
Bristol and Clifton . or ve — = 5. $.9 
- Cardiff v. a és — -- 8 2 0 
Chester oe — — 110 6 
Christchurch (New Zealand) -= — 010 6 
Dublin = -- =_ i D> 
Dunedin(New Zealand) oe — — 010 6 
Edinburgh .. as Soc — — 54 8 2 
Folkestone .. wn ain —_ —- 015 6 
Frome = _ oP — — a' 23 2 
Glasgow on se * -— —_ 2119 6 
Hitchin As rth a — — 4 4 0 
Isle of Wight als ee — -- dod. 
Jerusalem * ee es —_ — 6 16 6 
Lichfield or , — — 6 4 0 
Liverpool .. as -— — 1019 6 
Llandudno .. = — i ay 
Nelson (New Zealand) os = _ ay Og: 
Ommeren Spain de ve — — 010 6 
Paris .. ee “4 —- —_ 119 6 
Salisbury .. we ee — — 7 8 6 
Shrewsbury .. a +e _ _ 010 6 
Southport .. ee via —_— ~ 2 2 0 
Stockton-on-Tees... ae — _ 515 6 
Timaru (New Zealand) .. ~- _— 100 
United States of America .. 10 5 O 10 5 4 4810 9 
Uxbridge .. os ‘a _— _ 010 6 
York .. +o Ps ea? — _— 313 6 
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SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
From December 22nd, 1900, to March 22nd, 1901. 


@: 92h 

Annual Sabadetpahous and Donations.. | .. oe . 84317 0 
Annual Subscriptions from Local Societies .. vi o 288 11.11 
Proceeds of Lectures .. pees: Sage Se 
Total Sales of Books, Maps, ani other "Publications os 4 O10 
£736 4 1 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND ~ 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


AUSTRALIA, 


ApRLaIpE: Rey. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. 
Sypyry: W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., The A. J. 8. Bank, Limited, Head Office. _ a 

Vicrorta: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University of Py 
Melbourne. -. : 
CANADA. 


Monrreat: Rey. G. Abbott-Smith, 201, University Street. 
St. THomas, Onrarto: 


CHINA. 
Kivxrane: Rey. Edward S. Little. 


ENGLAND. 
AtrrEton: Jos. Geo. Wilson , Esq., The Firs, 
AsHBURTON: J. Sparke Amery, Esq. 
Baru : General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill, 
Botton ann Horwicr: Rey. T. Forbes, Church Institute. 
Brosrtey: Rey. I. W. J ohnson, M.A., Benthall. 
Burniry: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Greenfield House. 
Burton: Rey. W. F. Carpenter, The Vicarage, Westmorland. 
CHarMourn, Dorset: Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Whitechurch. 
CuELMsrorp: Rey. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
CHELTENHAM: Dr. BR. Wilson, Westal. 
CuEstER : Rey. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. 
Cuistenurst: Rey. H. Lloyd Russell, The Vicarage. 
Cuirron and Brisrou: Rey. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 
Daxrurneron : J. P, Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 
Dover: Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, C.B., Castle Hill House. : 
Ersom: Miss Hislop, High Street, 
Exrrer: Rey. J. H. Prince 9, Friars Walk. 
Fatmouru, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino. 


Foixesronr: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 
Frome: Henry Thomson, Esq. 


Guitprorp: Col. EB. H. Paske, Downside, Merrow. 


Harttepoor and Wrst Harriepoon: Rev. Robert Edmund Parr, 13, Farndale — 
Terrace. 
_ Hirenry ; J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


-Horwsea (near Hull): Rev. George G. 8. Thomas. 

Hviz: W. Botterill, Esq., Brookside, Newland Park. 

Istz or WiGuT: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

Leppvrr : Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 

Licurietp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

Liverroon: Hon. Treas —T. Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Agent of the Bank 
of England, Castle Street. Hon. Sec.—Alex. B. Thorburn, Esq., 138, Rumford 
Street. 

MAancueEster: Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 

MorpetH: Rey. A. H. Drysdale. 

NewcastLx-on-Tyne : Hon, Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Barmoor Castle, 
Beal. Hon, Sec.—A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street West. 

Norwicu: Rev. Francis Knowles, Gimingham Rectory, North Walsham, 

NorrinGHam: Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D., Mansfield College. 

Puiymourn: J. Shelly, Esq., and H, B. 8. Woodhouse, Esq. 

Repoar, Yorks: Rev. W. Earl, Wesley Manse. 

Sr. Hetens: Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

SarissuRY: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.8., F.R.M.S., Tintinhull, Fowler's 
Road Hill. 

ScarsorovuGH: H. Turnbull, Esq., 13, Grosvenor Road.’ 

Surewssury: Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

Sournrort: H. J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., 37, Church Street. 

Sourn Sureztps: Rey. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 

Srrventon : Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Milton Rectory, Berks. 

SrocKTon-on-TrEs: Henry Clark, Esq., Cowper House, Norton. 

Srrovup, GLOUCESTERSHIRE : T. S. Osborne, Esq., Lower Street. 

SunpERranp: Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A., South Hylton Vicarage. 

Taunton: Rev. R. C. W. Raban, Bishop’s Hall Vicarage. 

TunpripGxe Wetts: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s House. 

Uxsrrpa@r: Rey. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Haretield Vicarage. 

Weston-super-Mare: Rey. Henry George Tomkins, Park Lodge. 

Wiurxespen: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 

Wo.LveRHAMPTON : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 

Wororster: Ven. Archdeacon Walters, Alvechurch. 

Yorx and Sxuvy: His Grace the Archbishop of York, President of the Local 
Branch. Hon. Sec., J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill. 


FRANCE. 
Paris: M. and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, 29, Boulevard D’Inkermann, 
Pare de Neuilly. 
HOLLAND. 


OmMEREN: Rev. H. J. Schouten. 


INDIA, 
Mapras Presrpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras, 
Waxrarr, Vizagapatam District: Rev. E. Bull, E.1.R. Chaplain. 


SrneaporE: A, Knight, Esq. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


IRELAND. 


' Armagu: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Betrast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 
CoreRAINE: W. J. Baxter, Esq., J.P., M.C.P.S.I., Avondale. 
Cork: H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

Dustin: Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., 36, Rutland Square. 
Lonponprrky: Alexander McVicker, Esq., 2, Florence Terrace. 


JAPAN. 
Kose: Rey. J. C. Calhoun Newton. 


KOREA, 
Srout: Alex. Kenmure, Esq. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Avoxranp : H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club.; W.S. Furby, 
Curistcnurcn : H. R. Webb, Ksq., Tewepu, Merivale, 

Dounepin : 

Newson: Robert T. Kingsley, Esq. 


Esq. 


PALESTINE, 


JERUSALEM: Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Syria: E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec, and Hon. Local Treasurer, Beirut. 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 

Dinewatt, N.B.: Rey. J. BR. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 

Dunver: Hon, Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Ashbank, East N ewport. 

DUNFERMLINE: Rey. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. 

EDINBURGH: Geo. Harvey Johnston, Esq., 20, South St. Andrew Street. 

Gatasutets: Kenneth Cochrane, Esq., Newfaan. 

GtasGow: Rey. Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., 16, Victoria Crescent, Dowanhill; 
Rt. Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 1, Woodlands Terrace ; and Rey. Professor 
George Adam Smith, D.D., 21, Sardinia Terrace. James Glen, Esq., 
194, St. Vincent Street, Hon, Local Treasurer, 

GREENOCK: Rey, Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S, _ 

Hamirron: Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha, 

Inverness: D. 8. Chisholm, Esq. 

Krrxoatpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place, 

Miutrort: Rey. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

Pert: Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

Porr Guasaow: Rey. W. W. Beveridge. 


U.S. AMERICA. 


Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
Honorary General Secretary and Lecturer Sor the Fund. 
AtaBAMa: Rey. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’, 


CaLirornia: Rey. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Cownectricut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, 
Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
Disrricr or ConumpBra: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, 
Washington. 
Txuurrors: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
Massacnuserrs: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rey. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 
Prof, Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Prof. James 8. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 
Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse. 
Rey. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. EB. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Ruope Isuanp: Prof. Charles ¥. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


WALES. 


ABERGAVENNY : Rev. Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of. 

Baneor: Professor T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., “ Bryn Haul.” 
CarpirF: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

GLYNNEATH, S.W.: Rey. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
Lampeter: The Rey. L. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. Dayid’s College. 
Lranpupno: Rev. C. T. Astley. 

Mountain Asn, S.W.: Rev. Owen Jones, Maes-Caradoc. 

Swanska: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 
willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


TOURS IN PALESTINE. 


FRANCIS KARAM, 


Dragoman and Independent Contractor in Jerusalem, 


Will be happy to Conduct Travellers through Palestine. 


For Statement of Terms see Advertisement, Cover of January 
“ Quarterly Statement.” _ 


> 


THE IMPERIAL 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 


(FOUNDED JANUARY, 1886.) 


Trirp Series. APRIL, 1901. Vou. XI. No. 22. 


CONTENTS, 


FRONTISPIECE—Her Late Masesty Tur QUEEN As ** KATSAR-I-HIND.” 


ASIA. 
Srr Caarres Evtiorr, K.C.8.1., LL.D.: “The Famine in India, 1899-1900,” 
No. I. ’ 
F, Loratne Petre: “The Indian Secretariats and their Relation to General 
Administration.” : 


Sir Joun Jarvine, K.C.1.E.: “Seotsmen in India.” 


Hon. C. L. Tuppur, B.A., O.S.1.: “ English Jurisprudence and Indian Studies 
in Law.” 


8S. Kuupa Buxusn, B.C.L.: “T 
of India.’’ 


AFRICA. 

H. Bryptoss: “ The Present State and Future Prospects of Uganda.” 
COLONIES. 

G. B. Barron: “ Troubles of Australian Federation.” 
ORIENTALIA. 


Proressor L. Mitrs, D.D.: “The Bible, the Ay 
H. Brveriper: “An Afghan Legend.” 


GENERAL. 
Pinya: “A History of the French Missions to Siam.” 


G. Goprrey Gimpzt }“Common Salt as a Preventive of Cholera and 
Plague in India.”’ 

Grorce Brown, M.D. } “Common Salt in Relation to Health.” 

E. H. Parker: “ Marco Polo’s Tangut.”’ 

Mayor G. E. Grrryt: “Siamese Intercourse with China.” 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 

Land Assessments in India—Memorial to Secretary of State—Letter f 
Dr. Thornton—Water Supply in Mitigation of Drought in Ladin = Keieees 
i-Hind—Etiology of Enteric Fever and Health of British Troops in China, 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The Englishman in China, Sir Rutherford Aleock, K.C.B. 


of the Past from Assyria and Babylonia.—Khurasan and Sistan.—Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate.—The “ Oxford English Dictionary.”——The 


Wealth and Progress of New South Wales.—The Great Famine and its 
Causes.—Wild Sports of Burma and Assam. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND THE COLONIES. 
Nha aes PO a Se ale 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


i 
5s. net, (Number of pages, 224.) [All Rights Reserved. 


esta, and the Inscriptions.” 


—The Jataka.— Voices 


he Nineteenth Century and the Mussulmans | 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FROM MARCH 22yp, 1901, TO JUNE 20rn, 1901. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*,* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary 
will be very glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next 


Quarterly Statement. 


Carried forward £26 8 O 


£ s. d, £ s. d. 

@Angus, C.J., Esq. .. eee Brought torward 26 8 0 

tAppleford, W., Esq. (collected alliggins, Rev. V. J. .. oo) Lie 

ne as 7 % .. 1 O O | aHilton, James, Esq. .. ee a ee 

_ @Atkinson, Rev. Dr. .. 1 1 O | aJames, Rev. Dr. . . 1. be 

_ @Barber, Rev. W. T. A. .. 1 1 O | aJennings, C. F. J., Esq. es 

aBarker, E.S., Esq. -. .. 010 6 | aJones, R. Hesketh, Esq. 12S 

aBarnabé, Rev. F.  .. .. 010 6 | aKelly, Rev. Robert .. ee oe Fa 

_a@Bell, Rev. James... .. 010 6 | aLambert, Lieut.-Colonel W... 0 10 6 

___ @Benson, Charles, Esq. .. 010 6 | aLawrence, Kev. J. R. a ee es 

aBlandy, Miss G. es .. 010 6 | aLeeds Library we | OTROS 

@Burt,C. W., Esq... dso SO | elegy Mis.’ ae . 010-6 

aCadbury, C., Esq., jun. .- 010 6 | aLittle, Mrs. .. os set Gere 

aCampbell, Mrs. H. .. .. 1 0 O | aMacBrayne, D., Esq... . 0,10, 6 

aCarey, Major-General W.D.... 1, 1 O | @Mansfield College, The Bursa 1 1 * 

aCarver, John, Esq. ..  -. 2 1 © | @Mashiter, Rev. Robert  .. 1 1 ; 

_ aChadwick, 8.J., Esq... .. 1 1 O | @Massie, Robert, Esq... .. 010 6 

_ aCobham, Captain A.W. .. 1 1 O | a@Matthew, Rev. J. M... ie, O80 6 

_ aCowen, Joseph, Esq. .. .. 1 1 O | @Maxwell, Miss.. se apogee 0 

_ aCrawford, Miss G. A. ..  101~«0 | aMayfield, J. R., Esq... -- 1 1 : 

aCross, Misses M. and EF. . 2 O O | aMeadville Theological School 0 10 ; 

aDavies, Dr. A.M. .. .- 010 6G | @aMonro, Rev. H.G. ..’ Ls 10 0 

_ aDunean, G. W., Esq... 1 1 O | a@aMoss, Dr. C.F. A. .- 2 - 6 

_ aDyke, Thos., Esq. .. 010 6 | aMullins, G. N., Esq. .- fe: a 

_ @Ewen, Rev.Wm. .. .» 1 1 O | aOrmiston, J. W., Esq. 11 0 

_ aFreer, MMys. -.. £5 .. 010 6 | aOrmiston, Rev. James 1.1 6 

_ @¥remliin, Mrs. R. J. .. 2 0 O | @Orton, Robert O., Esq. 0 10 6 

aFry, Sir Edward ! -- 1 1 O | @Pitcairn, Miss. . os 0 ¥ 0 

aGell, Rev. Canon 4 -» 010 6 | aRendell, Canon <4 1 0 6 

aGreen, Rey. J. A .- 010 6 | aRobinson, Mrs. .. <<) OF 0 

_ aGrove, Miss .. AP .. 010 6 | aSandilands, General P. (: ee § ie 6 
- allaig, Major A. KE. .. .. 1 0 O | aSmith, John, Esq. .- O 


Carried forward £52 19 6 
1 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Brought forward 52 19 
aStatham, Rev. Walter Seal, 
aStechert, G. ¥., Esq... ian ee 
aStewart, Miss A. R. .. 
aTait, M.8., Esq. os au 
aTaylor, Alexander, Esq. -- O10 
aThompson, Captain P. ae eee | 
aThomson, Rey. J. Head 
aVhrupp, Mrs. J. F. 


Carried forward £58 14 0 


co 

—_ 

° 
SOSaaaAaS 


£ x a 
Brought forward 58 14 __ ) 
aTrench, John A., Esq. - 1 ie 
aVan der Byl, Mrs. Philip ,. 1 l 
aWatts, G. F., Esq. .. .» a 
aWebster, J., Esq. od -- O10 
aWeston, Rey. F.G. .. IS 
aWhidborne, Rev. G. FP... 1 3 
aWilliams, W. L., Esq. 1 bo 
£65 10 
— : 


UNITED STATES, AMERICA. 

Rev. Professor Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and 
Lecturer for the Fund. 


2 G8: 

April 10.—By cash - 26 6 6 

May 13.— _ ,, -- 26 0 7 

June 4-~ -- 10 5 2 

£62 12 3 
: Dols. 
aAdams, Rev. W. W., D.D. o% 5°00 
aAtterbury, Rev. W.W., D.D... 5°00 
aAyres, D. H., Esq. .. 5-00 
aBarton, Prof. G. A., Ph.D. 2°50 
aCobb Divinity School .. 5-00 
aCohen, Chas. J., Esq... 5°00 
aDickinson, Miss M. A, ny 2°50 
aDodge, Rey. D. Stuart, D.D... 25-00 
aKaster, Rey. John, Ph.D. 2°50 
a¥arnam, Mrs, Henry .. 15-00 
a¥Francis, J. G., Esq. .. ‘00 

«Freeland, Mrs. T, H. oe *c 


aGreene, Mrs. BE. K. — 
aHinke, Rev. Wm, <s 
«Hubbard, James M., Esq. 


Coober or 
Saad 
i) 


aKennedy, Miss Louise -- 10°00 
aLeeds, Rey. 8. P, “sg 2°50 
aLogan, Rey. 8. C., D.D. 5-00 
aLyon, Prof.D.@. ,. 2°50 
@Merrill, Pres. G. E., D.D. 2°50 
«Montgomery, Rev. J. A. 2 50 
aNiles, Wm., Esq. oe 5-00 
aPearson, Mrs. BE. H. 5-00 
aPyne, Mrs, M. T. 5-00 
@Small, Samuel ot 42 10°00 
@Sharpe, Miss E.M, 10°00 
aSteele, Mrs. B. B. - 10°00 
Sturges, B, B., Esq. .. 10-00 
aSugden, » Esq. Po “00 


5 
Carried forward $177 -50 


$e 


D 
Brought forward 177 50 
aVheological Seminary, Newton 
aWebster, David L.., Ksq. ‘ 
aWells College .. a ; 2 
aWhitin, Mrs. J.C... Se 5 
«Winans, W. P., Esq. .. oa 2: 
aWinslow, Rev. Wim, 0, DEA 5 
aWood, Prof. I. F. Bh re 2 
Tax on the late Rey. Walter G. 
Webster's legacy, refunded by 


the U.S.A. .. 48 75-00 
Sales of maps, books, &e. 28°76 
—seag 


AUCKLAND. 
H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Hon. See. 
June 14.—By cash .. £5 15s. 6a, 


£ s. a. 
aLa Roche, Charles, Esq. (1900 
and 1901), o + Se ee 
aSeth-Smith, H, G., Esq. (1900 
and 1901) ,, ax >. 2a 
aSmith, W. H., i ee -- 010 6 
aWilson, J. L., Esq. (1900 and 
1901) .. * be 2 ee 
— es 
£515 6 
BEIRUT. 
E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. See, 
April 16.—By cash .. £0 10s, 6a. 
£ s. d. 
- @outar, Rey. John... -- 010 6 


BELFAST. 
Sir Wm. Q. Ewart, Bart., Hon. See, 


May 20.—By cash £0 10s, 6a. 
S Gem 
aNelson, Miss .. st -- 0 2008 


; 


eS. Chl 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


| 


CARDIFF. 
Mrs. Melville, Hon. Sec. 


March 28.—By cash .. £1 Os. Od. 
& «e. d. 
aWilliams, J. A. B.,Esq. .. 1 0 9 
FOLKESTONE. 
Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. Sec. 
£32 4 
March 23.—By cash 318 6 
May 5— ,, Se. 28 
May 28— ,, oS a Oo 
June 19.— ,, ie ee GS 
£10 8 O 


i) 


AonoreH KH Oe. 


aBradley, H. B., — oe 
aCondy, Miss .. ‘ +. 
aCourage, Miss. . oe 
aDayson, James W., Esq. os 
aDawson, Mrs... af on 
aFlint, W. W., Esq. ve 
aGriffiths, A. EK. it ae sq. 
aHarrison, Mrs. 
aJephson, Miss. . 
aLarking, Dr. .. ms ri 
aMelville, Mrs.. ae = 
aSturt, Mrs. N. ie 
aWard, EF. T., Esq., J P. 
aWarde, Mrs. : 
aWatkin, Lady. 


—" 


RFSOFPCOOCOOCCHRHRHOCOFRe® 
ee 


id al 
oooOrd 
cloescoanconoacoonco™ 


£10 


GLYN-NEATH. 
Rev. J. Ll. Thomas, M.A., J/on. Sec. 
and Lecturer for the Fund. 


May 16.—By cash .. £1 4s. Gd. 
& 8. 


aw 


Lewis, Miss C. J. Don.) . 
praseoy™s Sir J. T. D., Bart., 
M.P. ss 1 
aThomas, "Rev. if: Ll., M.A. ie 1 


0 
0 
0 
1 


£ 
HULL. 


Wm. Botterill, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


May 2.—By cash £3 13s. 6d. 

£4. a. 
aBotterill, Wm., Esq. . . 010 6 
aBrown, John, Kaq. ok 010 6 
aHolmes, 8. H., Esq., J.P. 010 6 
aHolmes, Thos. ’B. | Bsq., PAN nN ae Te 
aHull Subscription Library .. 010 6 
aSharp, I. Fox, Esq. «. 010 6 

£313 6 


GUILDFORD. 
Colonel E. H. Paske, Hon. Sec. 

£4. @% 

March 25.—By cash 110 6 

March 27.— __,, AAA betas oy 

£211 6 
2 6d 
aMoore, Captain, R.N. « 109 
aPaske, Colonel E. Hi... 010 6 
aWilliamson, D., Esq... re ee 
£2.41 6 


JERUSALEM. 


Dr. Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Hon. Sec. 
June 19.—Per Messrs. Thos. 


Cook and Sons £1 1s. Od. 
£ sic ds 
alnce, Rev. E. .. és 1 ~Lse 
LIVERPOOL. 


A. B. Thorburn, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
T. F. A. Agnew, Esq., Hon. Treas. 


£2 a.d, 

May 28.—By cash (see ae 

Junel4.— ,, 010 6 

£2. 2. @ 
£ « d. 
aGardner, Mrs. C. H... «. 810.8 
aMadden, Archdeacon. . » 2 1088 
aOgden, Thos. Esq... is, 2-20 Ss 
aSchor, Rev. 5... a cs OCR 
£2 2 0 

MANCHESTER. 


C. J. Heywood, Esq., Hon. Treas. 
Rev. W. F. Birch, M.A., Hon. Sec. 


£ s. d. 

March 28.—By cash .. 8 8 @ 

June 20.— ,, oy eee 

£9 9 0 
£s. d. 
aArmistead, R., Esq. .. — O308 
aBellhouse, Ernest, Esq. ot BLT Rate 
aBirch, Rev, W.F.,M.A. «.. 1 1 O 
aRobinson, John, Esq. , £28 
aRobinson, Oswald, Esq. oe bok 
aRobinson, Robert, Esq. eee Bae 
aRymer, Thos., Esq. aa si 
aRymer, T. H., Esq. | 253 
aStowell, Rey. Canon . 010 6 
£9 9 O 

3 


aJones, Joseph, Esq. .. cata ee WELLINGTON. 


i ° _ asides. wih, «inv ae | 
. ae ae : ie os 
e*% : j ’) kas } a 
LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, ae 
MOUNTAIN ASH. SEOUL. rs ; ” 
v Jones, Hon. Sec. Alex. Kenmure, Esq., Mon. S ee: 
al lace ca ie ‘ Gd March 27.—By cash .. £3 Os. Oa: + 
June 12.—-By cash .. £1 11s. 6d. ao ip 
£ s. d. | aCharlesworth, TH. R., Esq. K 
aLloyd, Rey. B., B.D... 010 6 (1898-1900) .. om + 8. Otome 
aMorgan, Morgan, Esq. .. 010 6 i sad 
aWilliams, John, Esq. -- 010 6 VICTORIA. “ea 


» * a 
£111 6 E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Hon. Sec, 
May 28.—By cash .. £2 Qs. OEs 
PARIS. ‘ 4a Papa 
. u ; Hon. See, | «Cooper, Bishop ti ~-) ORI 
aaa eee et Peers i aStephen, Rey. R..(1899-1901) 111 @ | 
pril 1.— By cas . s. 1d. 


# 
ze Lia 
Sean Ti 


Fr. £2 § Le 


W.S. Furby, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


SYDNEY. June 11.—By cash .. £1 - a ye 
W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., J/on. Sec. aFurby, W.8., Esq. .. 2) ee 0 
April 14,— «. &l 149, 0d: ‘e 
pri By cash ' YORK AND SELBY. 
; £ s. d. J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hon. Sec 
@Robjohns, Rey. H.T. © .. 1 1 O "ORE | eb 
Sales of books, maps, casts, &c. 013 O June 17.—By cash, .. £5 Os, Od, 


Saserat ~ary La @ 
£1 14 0 | aMelrose, James, Esq., J.P. ., * 5 0 0 


\ 


am 
i= = 
~ 
es 


_ SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


Sales of Books Subscriptions 
Maps, &e. ” Lectures. and Doane 
£ e. d. £2 e @. 2 a. 


d, 
(New Zealand) .. _ — 515 6 
ad ae — _ 010 6 
a» vn . —_ — 010 6 
4 a = 1.0. 0 
Po oe oe — -- 10..4.5-9 
oe ee 2a — i. £6 
a ae sa 211 6 
se ar ee — —_— 3.138 6 
oe ee —_ _ ey ke eo 
ae Ag —- —_— 2 we oo 
ter .. j —- — 9. 9 eh 
in Ash 3 _ oo i: £2. G 
Si - a _— 018 1 
Coren) : — — 3.0 0 
Australia) .. > 013 0 —_ as ee 
tates Of America .. § 12 2 — ay yO} 
(Australia).. oe. _— sn 220 
on (New Zealand) Oe i, = OF 
Selby .. ; _ — 5 0 0 
£6 & 32 Sade £109 14 8 
—— —_————S[ 

SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. : . 


From March 22nd to June 20th, 1901. 


2 -«. ¢@. 
SD eiabieriptions and Donations .. ee ay is. (SRI CS 
eet Subscriptions from Local Societies .. wi »» 10914 8 
is of Lectures oe e ee “ek, 2 ™ 
es of Books, Maps, a ict wee Publiontisite eo! 188 ? 
£307 11 9 
rh 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


SS 


AUSTRALIA, 


AvELaripE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. 
Sypvey: W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., The A. J. S. Bank, Limited, Head Office. 


Viotorta: E. F, J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University of 
Melbourne. 


CANADA. 


MonrrREAL: Rey. G. Abbott-Smith, 201, University Street. 
Sr. Tuomas, Onrario: 


CHINA. 
Kivuxiane: Rev. Edward 8. Little. 


ENGLAND. 


ALFRETON: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs, | 
AsHBURTON : J. Sparke Amery, Esq. 
Batu: General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 
Botton anp Horwicn: Rev. T. Forbes, Church Institute. 
_ Broszpty: Rev. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 
Burnizy: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Greenfield House. 
Burron: Rey. W. F. Carpenter, The Vicarage, Westmorland. 
CHarmMoutu, Dorset: Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Whitechurch. 
OuztMsrorp: Rey. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford, 
CHELTENHAM: Dr. EF. Wilson, Westal. 
CHESTER: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. 
| CHIstenvrst: Rev. H. Lloyd Russell, The Vicarage, 
L CLIFTON and Brisror: Rey. Canon Wallace, M.A., 8, Harley Place. 
| DaRuinerton : J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row 
. Dovee: Sir BE. Wollaston Knocker, C.B., Castle Hill House. 
Epsom: Miss Hislop, High Street. 
: EXETER: Rey. J. H. Prince, 9, Friars Walk. : 
_. Fa.movrn, for the County of Cornwall : Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino. : 
| FouxkEstonr: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 
‘ Frome: Henry Thomson, Esq. 


GuItprorp: Col. E. H. Paske, Downside, Merrow. 
6 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


oonand West Hartrrvoon: Rey. Robert Edmund Parr, 13, Farndale 


a, Pollard, Esq., High Down. 
E - Di tisas Hull): Rev. George G. 8. Thomas. 
oR ULL: W. Botterill, Esq., Brookside, Newland Park. 
an Is LE or Wient: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde, 
ee: Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 
oi Lic} : Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 
: LIVERPC ome, Hon. Treas —YV. Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Agent of the Bank 
_ of England, Castle Street. Hon. Sec.—Alex. B. Thorburn, Esq., 18, Rumford 
a a Street. 
ts ANCHESTER: Hon. Treas—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
_ Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 
ypPETH: Rey. A. H. Drysdale. 
® SASTLE-ON-TYNE : Hon. Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Barmoor Castle, 
__ Beal Hon. Sec.—A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street, West. 
Rwicn: Rev. Francis Knowles, Gimingham Rectory, North Walsham. 
9 INGHAM: Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. * 
IxForD: Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D., Mansfield College. 
“yMouTH: J. Shelly, Esq., and H. B. 8. Wiodinouss, Esq. 
Repoar, Yorks: Rev. W. Earl, Wesley Manse. 
HELEN Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
‘Satiseury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M. R. C.S., F.R.M.S., Tintinhull, Fowler’s 
_ Road Hill. ; 
-Scarnoroven: H. Turnbull, Esq., 13, Grosvenor Road. 
‘Surewssury: Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 
lournport: H. J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., 37, Church Street. 
TH Suretps: Rev. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 
ENTON : Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Milton Rectory, Berks. 
KTON-oN-TEES: Henry Clark, Esq., Cowper House, Norton. . 
sh oUD, GrovorsTERSHIRE : T. 8. Osborne, Esq., Lower Street. 
_ Sunpertanp: Rev. W. M. Teape, M. A., South Hylton Vicarage. 
Taunton: Rev. R. C. W. Raban, Bishop’ s Hall Vicarage. 
, tt sipak Weis: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s House. 
_ Uxeriper: Rev. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 
. YN W ESTON-SUPER- Mare: Rev. Henry Reokge Tonikins, Park teGge: 
WILLESDEN : The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 
| Wotvernampron: Mr. J. McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 
Se toscnersn : Ven. Archdeacon Walters, Alvechurch. 
Yorx ond Seuey: His Grace the Archbishop of York, President of the Local 
Branch. Hon. Sec., J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill. 


e FRANCE. 
- Pants: M. and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, 29, Boulevard D’Inkermann, 
., oe de Neuilly. 
- ie INDIA. 
| Mapas PreEsrpENcy: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras. 
i TALTAIR, Vizagapatam District: Rev. E. Bull, E.1.R. Chaplain. 


2 Egrueszons: A. Knight, Esq. 
_. 7 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. ZI 


IRELAND. 


Armaau: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Betrast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 
CoterarnE: W. J. Baxter, Esq., J.P., M.C.P.S.1., Avondale. 
Cork: H. 8S. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

Dustin: Rey. E. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., 36, Rutland Square. 
LonDoNDERRY : Alexander McVicker, Esq., 2, Florence Terrace. 


JAPAN, 
Kose: Rey. J. C. Calhoun Newton. 


KOREA, 
Szovut: Alex, Kenmure, Esq. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
AvckLanp : H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club. 
CHRISTCHURCH : H. R. Webb, Ksq., Tewepu, Merivale, 
Duxevin: Rev. Wm. Ronaldson, 390, Castle Street. 
Netson: Robert T. Kingsley, Esq. 

WELLINGTON: W. 8S. Furby, Esq., Telegraph Office. 


PALESTINE. 


JERUSALEM: Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Syria: E.G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Hon. Local Treasurer, Beirut 


SCOTLAND. © 


AxgrprEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 

Dinewatt, N.B.: Rey. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 

Dunper: Hon, Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Ashbank, East Newport. 

DunFeRMune: Rey. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. 

EDINBURGH: Geo. Harvey Johnston, Esq., 20, South St. Andrew Street. 

GALASHIELS : Kenneth Cochrane, Esq., Newfaan. 

GLasaow: Rey. Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., 16, Victoria Crescent, Dowanhill; 

_ Rt. Rey. Donald Macleod, D.D., 1, Woodlands Terrace ; and Rev. Professor 
George Adam Smith, D.D., 21, Sardinia Terrace. J ames Glen, Esq., 
194, St. Vincent Street, Hon. Local Treasurer. 

Greenock: Rey. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Hamitton: Rey. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 

Inverness: D. 8. Chisholm, Esq. 

Kirxcatpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 

Mitrrort: Rey. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

Purr: Rey. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

Port Guascow: Rev. W. W. Beveridge. 


U.S. AMERICA. 


Rey. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
Honorary General Secretary and Lecturer Sor the Fund. 
ALABAMA: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 


Cattrornia: Rey. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los Angeles, 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, 
Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
Disrricr or ConumpBra: Prof. John L, Ewell, D.D., Howard University, 
Washington. 

Intrors: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
Massacuvserts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith College, Northampton. 
New Yor«: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James 8. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. BE. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PgennsyLvANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


WALES, 


ABERGAVENNY: Rev. Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of. 

Banaor: Professor T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., “ Bryn Haul.” 
Carpirr: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Giynneatu, 8.W.: Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
Lamprrer: The Rev. L. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. David’s College. 
Lranpupno: Rev. C. T. Astley. 

Movuntaryx Asn, §.W.: Rev. Owen Jones, Maes-Caradoc. 


Swansxa: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 


willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


| Ea A aah IIE ah 


TOURS IN PALESTINE. 


FRANCIS KARAM. 


Dragoman and Independent Contractor in Jerusalem, 


Will be happy to Conduct Travellers through Palestine. 


For Statement of Terms see Advertisement, Cover of January 
“ Quarterly Statement.” ‘ 


BEMROSE AND SONS’ LIST. 


oe mere tie ———————— 


To be published by subscription, Demy 8vo., cloth. Price 10s. 6d. to subscribers, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Kdited by 
Rev. P. H. Dircnriretp, M.A., F.S.A. 
The work will have numerous illustrations of historic and archeological interest. 
A very limited number of copies will be printed beyond those actually subscribed for, 
and the price of these will be raised. Os 
A table of contents and an order form will be sent on application, 


Just published. Royal 8vo., cloth. Price 12s, 6d. net. 


LLANDAFF CHURCH PLATE. By Grorce Hurry Hatwipay, 
F.R.1.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor of Llandaff. With 59 illustrations in line and 
half tone. 

“A thoroughly good contribution to the history of Church Plate.” —Reliquary, 


Super royal 8vo. Price 2s. Gd. Annual subscription, 10s., post free. | 
Vols. I to VI, buckram, price 12s. each net. t 


THE RELIQUARY AND ILLUSTRATED ARCHAOLOGIST. / 
A Quarterly Journal and Review. Edited by J. Rominny ALLEN, F.S.A. 
New Series. Illustrated with engravings in half tone and line. 
“The best antiquarian magazine in this country.”— British Architect. 


Royal 8vo., buckram. Price 30s. net. 


HAWKSHEAD: The Northernmost Parish of Lancashire. Its 


Histery, Antiquity, Folk-lore, Dialect, and Ancient Industries. By H. 8. 
Cowrrr, F.S.A. Illustrated with plates, engravings, and two maps. 


Crown 4to., buckram. Prise £2 2s, net. 
THE CERAMICS OF SWANSEA AND NANTGARW. A 


History of the Factories, with Biographical Notices of the Artists and others, 
Notes on the Merits of the Porcelains, the Marks thereon, &e. By WILLIAM 
Turner, F.S.S. Also an Appendix on the Mannerisms of the Artists, by 
Ropert Drayz, F.L.S. Illustrated with collotype plates (plain and coloured) 
and half-tone engravings. 


“ A welcome contribution to the already large library of potters and lovers of pots.” 
Atheneum. 


BOW, CHELSEA, AND DERBY PORCELAIN Being further 


information relating to these Factories, obtained from original documents not 

hitherto published. Edited, with additional notes, by Witi1AM Brmrosz, 

oes “Life of Joseph Wright, of Derby,” “Manual of Wood Carving,” &e. 
ustrated. 


“A real contribution to the history of three English factories.’— The Times. 


Fourth Edition, much enlarged and re-written. Crown 8vo., buckram. Price 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO WRITE THE HISTORY OF A PARISH. An Outline 


Guide to Topographical Records Manuseri sO 
: > 8, pts,and Books. By J. Cuartes Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., Rector of Holdenby, Author of “ Notes on the Churches of 


Derbyshire,” * The Lichfield Capitular Muniments,” “Three Centuries of 
Derbyshire Annals,” “ The Gardens of Scripture,” &e, 


A few remaining copies of the undermentioned work are offered for a limited period 
at 5s. 6d. each. Demy 8vo., cloth. 


TEN YEARS’ DIGGINGS IN CELTIC AND SAXON GRAVE > 
HILLS. In the counties of Derby, Stafford, and York, with descriptions of the 
Crania and Pottery from the Mounds, &c. By the late TH. BATEMAN, Author 
cf “ Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire,’ &c. With 50 engravings by 
the late Lu. Jewrrr, F.S.A. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, Lrp., 23, OLD BAILEY, ano DERBY. 
10 


LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROM JUNE 20TH 1901, TO SEPTEMBER 21st, 1901. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*,* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary 


2s. d. £ sd 

aAldis, Prof. W.Steadman .. 1 1 O Brought torward 26 11 6 
aAmerican. Institution for aFoster, Richard, Esq. 3 i are 

| Oriental Study and Research 1 1 0 | aHabershon, Miss A.R. «- 910 6 
aAylmer, Major-General 1 1 O | aHarrassowitz, Herr Otto .. 018 6 
aBalfour, Miss.. i .. 010 G | aHarvard College .. -- 010 6 

| aBarrow, Mrs. .. ~ .. 010 6 | aHill, Rev. FE... . aa RS 
| aBayley, Mrs. .. J. .. 1 O O | a@Hislop, Miss EK. .. + 2a 
aBeeman, G. Beaumont, Esq. 010 6 | aHodgkin, J. B., Esq... » Ae 
aBeeman, Miss... .. .. 010 6 | aHorn, Miss .. 7 . 010 6 

| _ @Beeman, W. H., Esq. .- 010 6 | aHoskins, Miss.. >. ae 
aBell, Henry, Esq... «. 2 2 0| aKay, N. C., Esq. 2 2 0 
aBrowne, R. Clayton, Esq. .. 1 1 0 | @Lawson, Lady.. on ve Ge 
aChurch, E. T., Esq. .. - 010 6 | aLibrary of Congress .. . 010 6 
aChurech, The Misses .. . 010 6 | aLibrary of Parliament &. 0.28 
aClark, J. Fenn, Esq. .. 1 1 0 | abibrary of Philadelphia .. 010 6 
aClarke, Rev. C. Pickering 1 1 O | @Longlands, Mrs. wi oe oe Ee 
aCollins, B. H., Esq. -- 2 0 O | aMeNeill, Mrs... . .. 2.2 0. 
aCooke, Mrs...» +s 1 O O | a@Marriott, Miss 8. J... v0 Deana 
aCourtier, H., Esq. 010 6 | @Middlesbrough Free Library 910 6 
aCourtney, Miss F. -- 1 1 O | a@Millar, Mrs. M. M. .. ic chk 
aCoyle, Mrs M.B._ -- 1 1 O | @Mocatta, F. D., Esq... 5 0 0 
aCruikshank, Miss E. C. 010 6 | aMoffat, John J., Esq. ee Se 
aDartmouth College .. 010 6 | a@Morley, Miss .. fr 1,1 4 
aDury, Rev. Theodore 1 1 O | aMorrell, L. G., Esq. .. eke @ 
aEngstrom, Rey. ©. R. L. .. 1 1 O | aMure, The Misses .. i ee 
alrlebach, H. A., Esy. _. 010 6 | aMurray, John, Esq. .-. 2 2 0 
akvans, F. G., Esq. .. 1 1 O | aNeele, G. P., Esq. ee 
akwing, Rev. W. _-- .. 1 1 © | aOgie, Dr. W. .. Iv2 0 
aFeatherstonhuugh, Rev.W... 0 10 6 | aPeabody Institute 010 6 
aFilleul, Rev. 8. E. V. .. 1 1 O | aPeto, Sir.Henry  - ae 
aFoaker, Miss .. iy _. 010 6 | aPope, Rev. Hugh .- 010 6 


will be very glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next 


Quarterly Statement. 


Carried forward £26 11 6 


Carried forward £60 5 6 
Bi 


Pa es 


i as 
bs "1 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


s. d. 

Brought forward 60 5 6 

aPratt, Rev. Dr. a Pree) ew Py 
aRouse, Rev. W. A. .. ae ee 
aSanday, Prof. W. .. a Rae 
' aSaurebois, Prof. A. .. co OI S 
aScattergood, James, Esq. Pe ag, 
aScott, The Misses oe ee 
aSemple, Rev. Adam .. a Oe 
aSerocold, C. Pearce, Erq. -- 1 0 O 
aSharland, Rev. 8S. C... os ; “ } 


aSpedding, Rev. T. P... os 
Carried forward £69 2 11 


d. 


UNITED STATES, AMERICA, 
Rev. Professor Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and 
Lecturer for the Fund. 
£ ad: 
. 5016 6 


912 1 
4 911 


July 12.—By cash 
Aug.15.— ,, 
Sept.13.-- ,, oe 


£6418 6 
Dols. 


aAlger, Rev.N.C.  .. ee 2°50 
aBentley, John, Esq. .. ee ‘ 
aBickmore, Prof. A.§8... ie 
@Blackwell, Miss F. M... oe 
aBoies,H.M., Esq. .. 
aCarrier, Chas. F., Esq. 
aColgate University .. te 
aCongregational Library oe 
aCranford, J. P., Esq. .. oa 
aCurtis, Rev. George L, 
aVempster, A., Esq. .. . 
a¥isher, Elliot D., Esq. “a 
aGammell, Wm., Esq. .. od. a0 
aGilman, Pres, D. C., LL.D. .. 


2 
Ss 


AORMANW IO MEE 
SSssssssesss 


aGoodrich, Prof. F. 8... ra 2°50 
aHyde, B. Talbot B., Esq. .. 5°00 
wHyde, Clarence M., Esq. 100 -00 
aHyde, F. E., Esq., M.D. <n 5 00 
aHyde, F. E., Esq., jun. 5 °00 
aHerbruck, Rey. E., Ph.D. 2°50 
aJewett, Rey. J.R. .. eo 


aLadd, Rev. J. T. oe 
aLake Erie College... +e 
aLee, Mrs. Arthur - os 2°50 
aMcKean, F. G., Esq. .. ve ; 

i Carried forward $210°00 


2 


£e 

Brought forward 69 2 Un 
aTenz,J.M., Esq. .. oe Oomm 6 
aUniversity Library .. -- O10 ¢& 
aVidal, Hon. A. i .. 2a 0 
aWauchop», Rev. D. .. -- O10 6 
aWilson, George, Esq. oa 6 
aWilson, Rev. Dr. Stewart .. 1 O 0 
aWood, H. R., Esq. .. - 1 oe 
aWright, Rev. W. Heber .. 0 10 6 
aYale College ., on -- O10 & 
£75 7 Wy 

Dols. 


Brought forward 210°00 


g 


aMaitland, Alexander, Esq. .. 10°00 
aPerry, John H., Esq... ng 2°50 
a@Reed, Rev. James... is 2°50 
aRichardson, Mrs. I. A. P 5°00 
@Schaufiler, Rev. A. F.,D.D... 10 “00 
aStevenson, Miss E. W. . 2 
aThayer, Prof. J.H.D.D. .. “00 


aTibbs, Rev. W. T. oe 
aWarren, Rev. S.M. ., 
aWilliams, Rev. R. P., D.D. .. 
aWorcester, Rev. W. L. a 


AWKWWAAA AG 
NOOSS8S8s 


aWright, Miss M.A, .. 5 

aWright, Rev. H, W. .. + 5 

aZimmerman, Rey. J. . ‘ ts) 
Sales of maps, books, &c. 35°2 
$317°77 

CARDIFF. 
Mrs. Melville, Hon. Sec. 
June 29.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 

£ ad 
aGrimaldi, Rey. A. B., M.A. 010 6 


DARLINGTON. 
J. P. Pritchett, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


June 28.—By cash .. £7 8s. Od. 
£ s. d. 
aBackhouse, Sir J., Bart. .. 2 2 O 
aPease, Mrs. Gurney .. . & Doe 
aPritchett, J. P., Esq... oo Len 
£27 3.8 


* as eo 
“ my" _— 
* ie : 7 ' 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FALMOUTH. OXFORD. 
Wilson L. Fox, Esa., Hon. Sec. Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., Hon. Sec. 
Aug.9.—By cash .«. £6 10s. Od. July 26.—By cash .. £1 1s, Od. 
£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 
aCarlyon, Edmund, Esq. ++ 2 2 0 | aGray,Rev.G.B. .. <' GIS 
aFox, F. E., Esq. i. .. 010 6 | @Thatcher, Rev. G. W., M.A. 010 6 
a¥ox, G. H., Esq. -- ve. Be == 
“te Mrs. A. “< - sal he Re £1 4.) 
aFox, R. Reynolds, /sq. ‘eo ap -£ yh 
aFox, Robert, Esq. -- eke SINGAPORE. 
@Peter, Mrs. .«- ns . HS A. Knight, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Se t. 16.—B cash ef £2 2s. Od. 
£610 O 4 i 
‘ marae eG £8. d. 
, aHill, Hon. E. C. is ee Be es 
FOLKESTONE. aKnight, A., Eeq. le eae 
£ Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon, Sec. Z 
£ ad. £2 2 0 
July 11.—By cash x, 0 30.0 SYDNEY. 
Aug. G.— » ine a 0 Ww. P. F. Dorph, Esa., Hon. Sec. 
A £ s. d. 
toc July 16—By cash .. 010 6 
£ #. a Aug.13.— _;; as -e 
acristall, H., Esq. -- vu 6 O 
akborall, Miss A. ax 0 5 0 £111 6 
} avenry, Martin, Esq. .. 010 6 Pea 
aPenfold, Colonel 0 5 O | @Dorph, W.P.F., Esq. +. 010 6 
aPlowden, Miss wk 1 1 © | oPpark, W.8., Beq. +> a 
aStevens, W. G., Esq..- 010 6 j . m 
; £217 0| seg 
TAUNTON. 
' MANCHESTER. ‘Rev. R. C. W. Raban, Hon. See. 
o CG. J. Heywood, Esa., Hon. Treas. July 12.—By cash +s £1 1s. Od. 
4 Rev. W. F. Birch, M.A., Hon, See. £. bt. 
July 13—By cash «. £1 1s. Od. aPenny, T.S., Esq. ++ - OD 6 
~ ae aRaban, Rev. BiG: We» 024. Osea 
£ a. d. - 
Zi 1.90 


4 aBardsley, Robert, Esq. ee Se a 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


os we 

“GLI toa, Spans 

Ser £s. d. £ ¢. 

Cardiff by is f 0 10 

Darlington .. “e ; 7 3 

Falmouth .. bi 6 10 

Folkestone .. he i. 217 

Maxchester .. - .. ; am pee | 

Oxford 7 wag mel ays Lt 

Singapore... ‘ én 2 2 

Sydney x re ll 

Taunton “2 st a ae 
United States of America .. 


oy 
‘ 


4} 


Cmococooan 


8 
8 


‘i 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, 
From June 20th to September 21st, 1901. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations .. ee = 
Annval Subscriptions from Local Societies .. 
Proceeds of Lectures .. is a a an 
Total Sales of Books, Maps, and other Publications 


? 
- 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


-—a 


a 


* 


AUSTRALIA. 


ADELAIDE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. 
SyDNEY: W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., The A. J. 8. Bank, Limited, Head Office. 
Vriororra: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University of 


Melbourne. 


2 ‘ 
a a 


pi: ey 


m 
re. a 


CANADA. 


MontreaL: Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, 201, University Street. 
Sr. THomAs, ONTARIO: 


ar 


a 
oe 


CHINA. 
KivKIane: Rev. Edward 8. Little. 


ENGLAND. 


ALFRETON: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs. 

Asupurton: J. Sparke Amery, Esq. 

Baru : General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 
Borron anv Horwicn: Rev. T. Forbes, Church Institute.” 
Brosevey: Rev. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 

Burney: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Greenfield House. 
Burron: Rev. W. F. Carpenter, The Vicarage, Westmorland. 
Curtmsrorp: Rev. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
Cuevrennam: Dr. E. Wilson, Westal. . = 
Onusrer: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. tas 
Ourenenurst: Rev. H. Lloyd Russell, The Vicarage. 

Ourrron and Bristor: Rev. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 
Daruneron : J. P. Pritchett, Eaq., 24, High Row. 

Dover: Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, C.B., Castle Hill House. 

Exeter: Rev. J. H. Prince, 9, Friars Walk. 

fatmours, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L, Fox, Hsq., Carmino. 
ForxesTone: Rey. KE. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 
Frome: Henry Thomson, Esq. 

Guizprorp: Col. E. H. Paske, Downside, Merrow. 


(ae ? Sie ee a ee, = 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. > 


Harrirpoor and Wrst HartLePoou: Rev. Robert Edmund Parr, 13, Farndale 
Terrace. 

Hitonrn : J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 

Hornsza (near Hull): Rev. George G. 8. Thomas. 

Hutu: W. Botterill, Esq., Brookside, Newland Park. 

Istz or Wiaur: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

Lepbury: Rev. F, Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 

Licu¥izenp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

LiverPoon: Hon. Treas.—T. Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Agent of the Bank 
of England, Castle Street. Hon. Sec.—Alex. B. Thorburn, Esq., 13, Rumford 
Street. 

MANCHESTER: Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 

Morperru: Rey. A. H. Drysdale. 

NEWoOASTLE-ON-TyNnE : Hon, Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Barmoor Castle, 
Beal. Hon. Sec.—A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street West. 

Norwicn: Rey. Francis Knowles, Gimingham Rectory, North Walsham. 

Norrinenam: Rey. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D., Mansfield College. 

Piymovra: J, Shelly, Esq., and H. B.S. Woodhouse, Esq. 

Revoar, Yorks: Rev. W. Earl, Wesley Manse. 

St. Hetxens : Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Sautspuny: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.8., F.R.M.S., Tintinhull, Fowler's 
Road Hill. 

Scarsoroven: H. Turnbull, Esq., 13, Grosvenor Road. 

SHREWszoRY : Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

Sournporr: H, J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., 37, Church Street. 

Sovrn Suretys: Rey. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 

Sreventon : Rey. H. Hamilton J uckson, Milton Rectory, Berks. 

STOCKTON-on-Tuxs : Henry Clark, Esq., Cowper House, Norton. 

Stroup, GLovcusrersurre: T. 8. Osborne, Kisq., Lower Street. 

SUNDERLAND: Rev. W. M, Teape, M.A., South Hylton Vicarage. 

Taunton: Rey. R. C. W. Raban, Bishop's Hall Vicarage. 

Tuxseiper Wexis: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s House, 

Uxsriper: Rey. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Haretield Vicarage. 

WESTON-sUPER-Maru: Rey. Henry George ‘Tomkins, Park Lodge. 

WILLESDEN: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 

WoLVERHAMPTON: Mr. J - McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 

Worcester: Ven. Archdeacon Walters, Alvechurch. 

York ond Sexey: His Grace the Archbishop of York, President of the Local 
Branch. Hon. Sec., J.T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill. 


FRANCE. 
Paris: M. and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, 29, Boulevard D’Inkermann, 
- Pare de Neuilly. 
INDIA, 
ox: Mrs, Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras, 
Vizagapatam District; Rev. E. Bull, E.1.R. Chaplain. 
bh: A. Knight, Esq., Grassdale, River Valley Road. 


Manpras Presiprey 

Watrarr, 

SINGAPoR 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. : 


IRELAND. 


AnmaGnu: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Betrasr: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 

Cork: H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

Dustin: Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., 36, Rutland Square. 
LonponpErry: Alexander McVicker, Esq-, 2, Florence Terrace. 


JAPAN. 
Kose: Rev. J. C. Calhoun Newton. 

KORBA, 
Szout: Alex. Kenmure, Esq. : 


NEW ZEALAND. 


AUCKLAND: H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club. 
Curistcnurcn : E. R, Webb, Ksq., Tewepu, Merivale. 
Duyepin: Rev. Wm. Ronaldson, 390, Castle Street. 
Nuetson: Robert T. Kingsley, Esq. 

Wetutneton: W. 8. Furby, Esq., Telegraph Office. 


PALESTINE. 


JERUSALEM: Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D., F.R.O.S. 
Syrra: E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Hon. Local Treasurer, Beirut. 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 

Drnewaxt, N.B.: Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 

DunveEr: Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Ashbank, East Newport. 

Donrermiine: Rey. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. 

EDINBURGH: Geo. Harvey Johnston, Esq., 20, South St. Andrew Street. 

GALASHIELS : Kenneth Cochrane, Esq., Newfaan. 

Guiasaow: Rev. Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., 16, Victoria Crescent, Dowanhill; 
Rt. Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 1, Woodlands Terrace ; and Rey. Professor 
George Adam Smith, D.D., 21, Sardinia Terrace. James Glen, Esq., 
194, St. Vincent Street, Hon. Local Treasurer. 

Greenock: Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D,, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Hamittron: Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 

Inverness: D. 8. Chisholm, Esq. 

KrrKcaLpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 

Mitirort: Rev. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

Purtu: Rey. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

Port Guascow: Rev. W. W. Beveridge. 


U.S. AMERICA. 
Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
Honorary General Secretary and Lecturer for the Fund. 


Azapama: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
Catrrornta: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los ee 


jae, Te 
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Will be happy to Conduct Travellers through 


For Statement of Terms sse Advertise 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Conygcticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theolo 
Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CotumbBra: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, 
Washington. 
Inutwors: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
MAINE: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
Massacnuserrs: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith College, Northampton. 
New Yorr: Rev. A. ¥. Schaufller, D.D., United Charities Building, 
Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University, 
Prof. James 8. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 
Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.1D., 109, South Avenue, 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Ouro: Rev. B. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton, 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philaa 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Ruove Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence, 
TennesskE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 


gical Seminary, 


Syracuse, 


elphia, 


WALES, 


ABERGAVENNY : Rev, Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of. 

Bangor: Professor T., Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., “ Bryn Haul.” 
Oarpir¥: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Giynwuarn, §.W.: Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
Lamrrrer: The Rev. L. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. David’s College. 
Lianvupno: Rev. 0. T. Astley. 

Movntatn Asn, 8.W.: Rev. Owen Jones, Maes-Caradoc. 

Swansea: J oseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will 


a be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlem, 
willing to help the Fun * _ 


das Honorary Secretaries. 


rae ee 
TOWRS IN PALESTINE. 


FRANCIS KARAM. 


Dragoman and Independent Contractor in Jerusalem, 


Palestine. 


ment, Cover of Janua 
“Quarterly Statement.” — idk 
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